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The ſcheme changes with the ſcene. A remarkable in- 
ance of military equity. The ſoldier's. view in war. 

Every man for himſelf, the rule in war as well as 
f peace. 9 | "2 3 T 


HE feats of heroiſm, and the glory 
which, according to the general preju- 
dices of mankind, I bad been accuſtom- 
ed to aſſociate with the idea of war, made 
me promiſe myſelf much pleaſure from 
this change. The fpirit read my ſentiments in my looks, 
and, ſmiling expreſſively, you are now gang to. toke 
Ja view of ſcenes, (ſaid he) the nature of which will 
make your utmoſt care-requilite, to eſcape the al- 
© Juſions which ſurround them on every fide, and are 
1 ſo ſtrong as to deceive the very actors of them. The 
« limitation of the human faculties makes it neceſlary, 
„ that objects ſhould be preſented to au in a regular 
ſucceſſion; as that general view which conveye 
Vor. II. | B * knowledge 


T. 
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« knowledge intuitively to ſuperior beings, would on- 
y dazzle your mind, and involve it in perplexity 
** and confuſion. But this the more important duties 
aof my office will not permit my attending to, at pre- 
<< ſent. I have already devoted as much time to your 
«« gratification as I can ſpare. You muſt therefore 
<< proceed alone, and make your own obſervations. 
For this reaſon it will be proper to place you im- 
« mediately in the ſcene of action. Your attention 


% will there be freed from the diſtraction of a more 


*«< -diftant and complicated view ; and you ſhall have 
{** vther aſſiſtances, to remedy the inconvenience of my 


4 abſence.” —— Saying this, he took my hand, and 


tranſported me, inſtantaneouſly, in the ſame manner 
as before, into the country which was the ſeat of the 
war. 
High as my expectations had been, this nearer view 
of-the paths of human glory chilled my ſoul. I turn- 
my eyes away in horror; and in the inſtinctive im- 
pulſe of affright, moved cloſe to my guide for protec- 
-tion: **-T have often cautioned you (reſumed he, in 
an accent of reproof) againſt 2 your judge- 
ment of any thing too precipitately. But now you 
were delighted at the thought of this proſpect. In 
a moment, you ſicken at the fight. Is this conſiſt- 
ent with the character of a rational being? Your 
«© preſent fears of danger to yourſelf are as idly ground- 
„ leſs, as your hopes of receiving pleaſure, from be- 
holding the miſeries of others, were then unjuſtifi- 
* able. I have told you, that your form is impercep- 
„ tible to human ſenſe. It is alſo impaſſive to the 
injuries which affect mortality, under all the weak- 
-«< neſs and imperfections of which you ſee the beings 
ec before you labour, as ſtrongly as when in your 
«© world. You may therefore mix with the multitude 
„ without apprehenſron, and make your remarks an 
every thing that occurs, with deliberation and eaſe ; 
4 to enable you to do which, I have freed your mind 
from the prejudices that Have hitherto obſtructed 


your reaſon, ſo that you will now behold all things 
in their genuine colours; and as ſome knowledge of 


< the paſt lives of the perſons concerned in the ſcenes 


I. 
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* you are going to enter into, may occaſionally be ne- 
« ceſlary to explain their preſent actions, your facul- 
<« ties are enlarged with a power of looking back, and 
« reviewing the whole ſeries, as readily and diſtin: 
« ly as you do the objects recorded in your memory, 
« Your motions alſo, as you are unincumbered with 
% matter, depend abſolutely-an your will, by a ſingle 
« act of which you may tranſport yourſelf whither- 
« ſoever you pleaſe. in an inſtant; and ſo trace the 
« moſt complicated tranſactions through all their in- 
tricate extent, from their obſcure cauſes, to their, 
* as unexpected concluſions, with preciſion and per- 
* ſpicuity. A right uſe of theſe advantages will give 
% your 2 the moſt rational ſatis faction. Nor. 
* are you confined to any particular ſcene. When 
your ſoul is ſurfeited with war, and fickens at the 
„ thought of military glory, you are at liberty to ſeek 
«© new ſubjeQs of remark, through all the wide extent 
of human life, which is expanded to your view, 
„One thing, though, I muſt caution you againſt, for- 
get not that you are a meer unconcerneq ſpeQator 


8 


of all the events you behold; nor preſume on any 


. 


account to interpoſe, be they ever ſo intareſting to 
« you. The leaſt attempt of this kind will inftantane- 
* ouſly deprive you ſor ever of the indulgence you 
* now enjoy 1 am ſummoned hence. When it is 
proper to reconduct you to the world of man, I will 
* attend. Till then, obſerve the caution I have given 
you, and proceed without farther limitation or re- 
4 ſtraint.“— With theſe words he vaniſhed from my 

ht. | | 

= The firſt emotions of my furprize at being left in- 
ſuch a condition may be eaſily conceived. * pF 
laſted not long. I ſoon felt the advantages of the 
favours beſtowed ſo liberally upon me; in the conſci- 
ouſneſs of which I loſt all fear, and directly prepared 
to avail myſelf of them, in the moſt extenſive manner. 
The more than martial animoſity with which this war 


appeared, by the deſolation of the country, and the 


miſeries of the inhabitants, to be carried. an, made me 
conclude that it muſt have ariſen from ſome moſt im- 
portant cauſe, To learn this I directly entered into the 
88 Sa - Yo — 
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army that lay neareſt to me, where IT imagined I ſhould 
readily receive the information I wanted; judging that 
every individual muſt be acquainted with the motives 
for a war in which he hazarded his life, and of courſe 
they muſt be the ſubject of the general converſation. 
The army was compoſed of mercenaries of different 
nations hired by a foreign power, whoſe own ſubjects 
made a conſiderabltꝭ part of it, tho' under the ſupreme 
command of one of the former; and was led hither, 
Into the country of an ally and friend, according to the 
rules of military equity, to defend the ſovereign's own 
dominions from the invaſion of an enemy, who with 
equal juſtice marched his forces to the indiſcriminate 
oppreſſion of friends and foes, through whoſe territo- 
ries they paſſed, to wreak his vengeance on this part 
of his adverfary's ſubjects, for injuries he imagined he 
had received from another, who were ſuperior to his 
power, and with whom theſe had no connection in na- 
ture or intereſt, other than (in this caſe) the misfortune 
of being under the government of the ſame ſovereign. 
This general account I foon learned, and ſaw abun- 
aantlyconfirmed, both by the appearance of the army, 
and the manner of its proceeding ; 'but of the real ori- 
gin 'of the war, or the end propoſed by it, except plun- 
der and pay, the ſoldiers appeared utterly ignorant, 
and indeed unconcerned about them, plodding mecha- 
mically to the field to fight, with as much indifference 
as oxen do to plough. z | 

Shocked at an inſenfibility ſo __— to beings 
who boaſt of the bleffing of reaſon, 1 advanced to the 
commander, from whom I hoped to learn ſomething 
fatisfaQtory, in matters ſo immediately conducted by 
himſelf. He was eng in his tent, at a table covered 
with diſpatches he had juſt received from the court 
by which he was employed. When he had looked 
them over, with e p and diſregard. © Theſe 
people (faid he) muſt think me as great a fool as 
« themſelves, to ſend me ſuch orders; orders which 
% common ſenſe might inform them I will not obey. 
„The people are out of humour, fotſooth, at the 
length and expence of the war; and ſo their wiſe 
* want me to puſh it with more ves to 
Ny | ring 
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« bring it to a concluſion. But they will find them- 


46 
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ſelves miſtaken, I promiſe them. No! no! I will 
have no general actions; nothing that can poſſib] 

be deciſive either way. That is not my buſine 
The profits of my command are too conſiderable to 
be thrown away in that manner. If I ſhould be 
beaten, the” will inſtantly chuſe another general, 
without ever conſidering that I only obeyed their 
own orders. And if | obtain a compleat 4 
the war is at an end; and of courſe my profit alſo: 
No! No! I will have no deciſive actions. While 
they are maſters of a ducat to pay me, I will pro- 
tract the war. When their money is all ſpent, 
they may go to battle as ſoon as they will; und 
whether they win or loſe, is a matter of indifference 
to me. In the mean time, they ſhalt have march» 
ing, and ſkirmiſhing enough, to ſatisfy their paſſion 

for fighting, and prevent their complaining of idle- 
neſs. I am co r in chief; and while I am, 
I will do juſt what I pleaſe, which is to 
my own intereft as much as I poſſibly can. If I can 
manage matters ſo, as to hold my paſt for two or 
three campaigns more, I ſhall get to 
ſupport the dignity of my illuſtrious houſe with pro- 
per ſplendour. Nor is it poſſible for them to de- 
tet my defign., The diſpraportion in numbers be- 
tween my army and that of the enemy, is fuch as 
ſufficiently juſtifies my cautious conduct; at the 
ſame time, that the difference in the appointments 
and goodneſs of the men ſecures me from dan 
of diſgrace, and makes the glory I acquire in this 
defenſive war cheaply earned. Indeed the greateſt 
difficulty often is to divide their force, and direct 
their ardout in ſuch a manner, as to prevent their 
defeating their enemies totally, againſt all diſadvan- 


tages, and contrary to my intentions“ | 


B 3 CHAP, 
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A gilded bait to catch a gudgeon. The beſt cure for 4 


. matrimonial ſurfeit ; with a new motive for entering 
into the military life. | 


TT TAVING finiſhed his meditations, he went out 
1 to a number of his officers, who attended at the 
entrance of his tent. His behaviour on this occafion 
ſhewed the maſterly addreſs with which he purſued 
is private ſcheme. To his own countrymen he ſpoke 
with the utmoſt indifference ; and giving them Ge 
general orders about the duties of the camp, diſmiſſed 
them ſlightly, and with an appearance of diſeſteem. 
But to the foreigners by whoſe _— he was em- 
ployed, he carried himſelf in quite a different manner. 
His eye wore a ſmile of familiarity and complaiſance, 
whenever it met the meaneſt ſubaltern of the corps; 
and he ſcrupled not to compliment them, at the ex- 
pence of the reſt of the army, by propoſing their ex- 
N to general imĩtation. e 
So flattering a preference had the deſigned effect; 
the fatigues and dangers by which they acquired it 
ere immediately forgot; and they even appeared 
eager to undertake more, to ſupport ſo diſtinguiſhed 
an honour. 28 
The general ſaw with ſecret pleaſure the ardour 
with which he had :enflamed them; and reſolved he 
| would not let it cool for want of employment. Ad- 
| © wancing to their particular commander, who juſt then 
* joined him, My dear friend (ſaid he, with an air of 
„the moſt cordial eſteem) I have this moment receiv- 
| ed ſome intelligence, that enables me to give your 
. -< brave countrymen, an opportunity of ſignalizing that 


% valour which has eſtabliſhed them in the exalted re- 
- © putation of being the beſt ſoldiers in the univerſe. 
= You will ſelect five thouſand whom you think moſt 
| proper, and let them be ready to march an hour be- 
I © fore matt. When you return from doing that, we will 
| « concert our meaſures, and fix on a perſon to carry 
| them into execution. It is a ante ral, and wm 
2 1 g 


* do honour to any officer; for I cannot doubt of the 
<« ſucceſs of an enterprize undertaken by your gallant 
< countrymen.” - + | icy 
The officer, who free from deceit himſelf, ſuſpected 
none in any body elſe, heard him with the higheſt joy, 
and glowin: with a paſſion for glory, which the gene- 
ral thus ir: tu'ly fann'd, reſolved, without even wait- 
ing to know the nature of the attempt, to take the 
command himſelf, and fo reap all the honour. © Your 
+ Highneſs (anſwered he with evident emotion) does 
* them honour by all your commands. I ſhall not have 
* any occaſion tor letting, where all are equally 
good, and equally ambitious of meriting your ap- 
<& probatian.. As for an officer. for the command, T 
© believe I can. find one to whom, I hope, your High- 
& neſs will have no obje&ion.” - - ELIT 
Saying this, he proceeded directly to get every thing 
ready, while the reſt of the army, inſtead of being of- 
fended at having the poſt of honour thus partially given 
from them, hugged themſelves in the eaſe and ſafety: 
they enjoyed by the diſgrace. . e TEnmige 
There was ſomething ſo ſtriking in the | readineſs” 
with which the officer catched at the bait that was laid 
for him, that I became ſome-how anxious for the e- 
vent, and reſolved to obſerve him particularly through 
the affair; and therefore followed him, when he went 
to give the neceſfary orders to his men. n 
If 1 had been ſurprized at the ardour. he ſhewed, I 
was infinitely more ſo, to find that the ſame ſpirit ran 
through all his countrymen; the very private ſoldiers, 
whoſe ſtation might have been ſuppoſed to exempt 
them from the enthuſiaſtic notions of - honour which 
idleneſs and affluence inſpire in the mozeexalted ranks, 
to ſuch a degree as to make men break through the 
firſt law of nature, to run into danger with delight, 
turning out to a man, at the firſt mention of-the.mat-" 
ter; and vying with each other who ſhould be of the. 
party; though the appearance of many of them ſhew- 


ed that they were | already. exhauſted by fatigue, and 
wanted reſt and refreſhment, to reſtore their ſtrength 


to any degree of _— with their ſpirit. 


8 4 
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Pj 4..contrary was the renſon. If I did not defire to part 
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Among men actuated by ſuch an emulation, the leaſt 
preference muſt have bred envy, and been attended 
with difagreeable conſequences. Senſible of this, the 
officer thanked them all, in the moſt engaging manner 
for their readineſs; but ſaid, that, according to the 
indiſpenſable rule of military diſcipline, he muſt neceſ- 
ſarily take - thoſe whoſe duty came in turn, conſoling 
the reſt with the thought that they could not long 
want an opportunity equally glorious of proving their 
ſpirit in an army, where they were honoured by the 

ral, with ſo peculiar a preheminence. 

This delicate affair being adjuſted, the heroes whoſe 
happy fortune it was. to go prepared themſelves with 
the higheſt emulation, while the others drew off in e- 
vident dejeQion at their diſappointment. 

As their leader rode along the lines, to take a parti- 
cular view of them, I obſerved that he addreſſed one 
of his ſubalterns, and was anſwered by him in a ftrain 
of familiarity, that ſeemed inconfiftent with the dif- 
tance between their ſtations. Well, Tom, (ſaid the 
«© former with a ſmile) this is a ſudden call. How 
« vill Venus bear to have her Afars torn from her 
arms ſo foon? She ought to have a little lo 
time to reconcue her to the military life, before 
„i left by herſelf in a camp.” | 

his ca No! no! I ſhall hardly leave 
t“ her in a camp.” 


No! What then do you deſign to do with | 
« her?“ Fre 77 N 
her meditations 


— cc 


* Why? fend her to i 
«with her old friend, Mill Buck's Lady. It will be 
good entertainment for them to compare notes.“ 

“ But if you did not mean to keep her here, 
«< why were you at the trouble of bringing her? I 
*© imagined it was becauſe you did not know how to. 
ei bs” 3 1910 207 to tt 2 05 hes ariel 
Ho to part with her! I thought you knew 
„me better than to think ſo- Why, man, the very 


% with her, what ould make me bring ber bere 
No! No l. It is not come to that with me yet. I 
turned ſoldier. at firſt, merely to get * my 
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wife; and I hope I may be allowed to take the ſame 
method to get rid of my miſtreſs too, when I am 
equally tired of her. Beſide, I have a better plea 
now than I had before. My honour, man! My 
honour is engaged. I muſt not quit my colours up- 


on any account, at ſuch a time as this. If the fond 


charmer ſhould take pet, and go home to her friends 
with her finger in her eye, to be revenged on her 
ſwain for his indifference, ſhe has my fincere con- 
ſent ; nor ſhall my beſt aſſiſtance be wanting to make 
an honeſt woman of her, by getting her a good 
huſband. She has examples enougb to keep her in 
countenance. But if the conſtant dove will not de- 
ſert her roving mate, why, faith, I do net well know 
how to ſend her back apainſt her will; and muſt in 
3 pay her a viſit now and then; though, 
by the bye, it ſhall be as ſeldom as poſſible, to give 
her company fomething like noveſty; which, in my 
opinion, is the only thing that can make the com- 
pany of any woman tolerable.” en ns 
“ But, won't this be breaking fafth with her? 
I prefume you muſt have made her many fine pro- 
miſes of love and conftancy, before. you could bring 
her to take ſuch a ſtep ! 

“ Promifes!: Aye; promiſes enough for the 


matter of that; but ſhe was a fool if ſhe believed 


them, when ſhe had a proof that I ſhould not keep 
them, before her eyes. She could not be ſo blind! 

vain, as not to know that novelty was the only ad- 
vantage ſhe had over my wife, whom I may proba- 
bly return to by and by, for the ſame reaſon, when 
a campaign or two ſhall have ſharpened my appetite. 
A campaign is the beſt remedy in nature for a ma- 
trimonial furfeit. It cures a man's qualms,” and 
ſends him home ay keen as a country-bridegroom.”” 
——** But, are you ſure that ſhe will leave you {0 
readily? The fame ſpirit that enabſed her to: come 
to ſuch a place as this, may diſpute your authorit 

to ſend her back She has paid a dear price ſor 


* your company, and may not chuſe to give it up. 
Women when once they love have much more con- 


Raney in their temper than men.” 8 
B 5 “ Conſtanc, | 
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2 Conſtancy! Say rather, obſtinacy. But T 
have taken care of that matter. I have wrote a let- 
ter to my wife, in which I made profeſſions of the 
hĩgheſt eſteem, and deſired the favour of her com- 
, pany,” to compleat my happineſs; promiſing, that 
*<© Chlee and I would ſtudy her ſatisfaction and pleaſure 
in every inſtance.” | » 
— © Good Heavens! What could you propoſe 
by that? You could never think ſhe would be mean, 
«© or mad enough to accept of ſuch an invitation; an 
invitation, that only added inſult to the ill-treat- 
ment you had given her before.“ n 
Accept of it! No, I neither e ed nor 
e defired that. I had ſchemes of a very different kind 
in view. I know you have never ſuſpected me for 
forming any deep deſigns; but this will convince 
you of the contrary. This letter, little as you think 
<<. of it, will ſerve two very important purpoſes. It 
< will prevent my wife from obtaining a ſeparate 
“ maintenance out of my eſtate; for, as it is her du- 
ty to follow me wherever I pleaſe, ſhe cannot now 
* pretend that I have abandoned her: and, on the o- 
ether hand, it gives me an opportunity, at this, and 
% any other time, to get rid of my miſtreſs's company, 
4 by telling her, that my invitation is accepted; for 
* ſhe would fly to the extremity of the globe rather 
 o*<: than meet her. He! What think you now? Am 
not I a good politician? Egad, I always miſtook my 
«talents; if I had applied myſelf in time, I might 
have been prime minifter before now. Ha! ha! ha! 
—— If you were conſcious of this inconſtancy 
in your temper, how came you to marry? That 
4 ſhould have been the laſt thing I would have done.” 
——< That is very true, But Sir John Brute's rea- 
«© ſon was mine. I wanted to go to bed to her, and 
** ſhe would not conſent on any other terms: the con- 
ſequence of which was, that when my end was ob- 
<< tained, I grew tired of my bargain and ſo turned 
% ſoldier to get quit of it 82 

— ¶ am ſurpriſed to hear you ſay this. I al- 
« ways underſtood that you had other motives for 
| $44 * 66 
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46 your mi itary turn; an ambition of command, and 


e thirſt for glory.“ 10 214493 A v0 
Very true. Glory and command are pretty _ 
te things,-to-be ſure; but they are not equally the 
* paſſion of all people. Your good luck in loſing 
« your wife, made me hope that my turtle would 
„ have broken her heart, in the ſame manner; but 
* ſhe was not ſo obliging; and therefore I have tried 
this method of preterring another publickly to her. 
© I know the force of female vanity ; and if this ſcheme 
„ ſhould luckily ſucceed, [I'll give up my hopes of a 
<<. truncheon, and retire as Scipio and other great men 
70 have done, If I once get my neck out of the yoke, 
In take care how I thruft it in again, or even enter 
© into any connection that I cannot break. when 1 
pleaſe, without being obliged to have recourſe to- 
*« this expedient, No! No! I am not quite ſo fond 
of glory as you are, I can be. content at home; 
* that is, when I am. maſter of my own houſe. , 
s it poſſible. that you can be ſerious? This 
* is ſo.contrary to the opinion of all: your friends, that 
„ muſt. believe you only jeſt. Your. bicth.and..for-- . 
tune give you, a title to the higheſt employments in 
the ſtate, in whatever capacity you choſe to apply 
yourſelf; and we all thought that prefering the mi- 
litary, as the moſt honourable, you had come hither 
“to quality yourſelf for them.“ 


4 * 


Aye! as, you have, done! And pray, what 
are you the better? In reward of all your fatigues 
** and dangers, you have the honour to be put uader 
** the command of a foreigner, who would not preſume. 
to put himſelf upon a level with you in any other 
light; and laughs at you in his ſleeve, for your con- 
„ delcenſion. Very, fine encouragement, truly! No! 
**. No! Let the poor fight for pay, you and 1 Want 
it not; and all the real advantages of hanour, our. 
<* anceſtors, bleſſings on their memory for their paiag,.. 
** have tranſinitted to us. Let us then enjoy the haps» - 
** Pinels that is in our. poſſeſſion, and not loſe the ſub- 
e ttance thus to graſp at the ſhadow.” .. "$3 
be other, who had liſtened to him before with. 
coatempt, was ſe ſtruck with the latter port, of his. 
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difcourſe, that he rode away 1 to avoid bear- 


ing any more of i It. 
we 3. 
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A toilet fee out in a new taflt. The advantage of know- 
ing how to play one inconventence againſt another; 
with an ig 1 8 of love and _—_ in the 

r fiyl . | 


HIS 3 eee raiſing my cu- 
rioſity to fee the fair female who had originally 
boos the fubjef of ĩ it, I followed her lover, white his 
leader was preparing for his expedition. 
| 3 Reeleg alone in his tent, in a ſituation not 
to be deſcribed. Educated in the lap of luxury, ſhe 
bad mnuteplied the wants of nature ten-thouſand-fold ; 
and required aſſiſtance every moment for neceſſities 
created by caprice. Though her lover's fortune placed 
her above the real diſtreſſes of ſuch a place, and ſup- 
plied her with moſt of the conveniences, as well as 
All the neceſſaries of life, ſhe had numberleſs artificial 
occaſions, which habit had made in a manner indiſ- 
ble to her, and which, as it was impoſſible to 
provide for then, in ſuch a vague unſettled ſtate, the 
exerted as much contrivance to fupply, as had firſt 
enabled human ingenuity to find out the moſt impor- 
tant conveniencies of life; though with this eſſential 
difference, that as the end was fantaſtic here, the 
© means neceſſarily ared ridiculous. 
We found her at her toilet, which was a ſumpter- 
trunk, ſet upon one end, and covered with a foul ſhirt. 
On this the had placed a pocket-mirrour, and on each 
© fide of that a row of phials, and gallipots filled with 
colours, coſmetic pafte and waſhes which ſhe always 
carried about her. Her combs and bruſhes were ſet 
out on the ſaucers ſhe had juſt been uſing at bugakfaſt. 
Her ſhoes and ſtockings lay on the bed, which was 
alſo her ſeat; and to waſh herſelf ſhe made uſe of an 
utenhl, which had been placed under it for another 
occaſign, Wah this apparatus, all ſet in form, ſhe 
FITS Was 
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was as attentively buſy at the important work of dreſſ- 
ing, as if ſhe was going to make her appearance at a 
drawing- room. Her lover's entrance interrupted; her. 
« Fie, Damon, (ſaid ſhe bluſhing at the ridiculous 
e figure ſhe made) how can you intrude fo rudely into 
<« a lady's ruelle? You fee | have ſet out my toilet. 
The bed and the trunk ſerve for every thing. 
«© Dumb waiters are ſometimes moſt convenient; hah ! 
* hah! hah! | 
The moment I ſaw her, I could perceive that this: 
gaiety was all affected; that, fick at heart, the flew 
to levity for relief from the torture of reflection. 
Such a ruin was ſufficient to raiſe compaſſion in any 
mind not utterly loſt to every fenfe of humanity, as 
well as virtue. She was juſt entered into the prime 
of life; her form elegant and ſtriking ; and her fea- 
-» tures, if not faultletgly beautiful, yet glowing with 
ſuch luxuriant health, ſuch animated Gnfbiliey, as 
had the effect of the moſt perfect beauty. But in her 
preſent ſituation, all theſe charms appeared to diſad- 
vantage. A gloom of conſcious gailt overcaſt her 
ſmiles; and amidſt all her mirth endearments, the 
was aſhamed ta look up, and meet the eye of the very 
author of her ſhame. h 
When ſhe had forced out the laugh with which fie 
concluded the above ſpeech, her Damon, ſmiling with 
an air of indifference, ** Neceſſity is the mother of in- 
vention, my dear Chloe; (ſaid he) and yours ſeems 
to have been well ſet to work. But I come to tell 
you ſome news that I fear will interrupt you. I am 
ordered out upon action directly; and as it like to be 
*« a warm affair, I think it is better to provide for your 
** ſafety before I go, for fear of any thing's happening 
* to me. You would be horridly at a loſs by your- 
“ ſelf, in ſuch a place as this, if I ſhould be killed.“ 
She ſtarted at the mention of action; but his laſt 
words ſtruck her with terrors too ſtrong for her to 
bear. For ſome moments ſhe ſtood like the ſtatue of 
horror, unable to move or ſpeak ; but her very fears 
at length gave her utterance. ©* Good heaven! (ex- 
claimed ſhe) What do you mean? What action can 


£* you be ordered into that ſhould endanger your 1 jF 
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* moment not to come; and when you leave this 
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Did not you promiſe me, that you would quit this 
accurſed life directly? Did you not prevail upon 
©. me to come here with you, only that you might 


lay down your commiſſion without diſrepute? You 


cannot, ſhall not, think of going into any action! 
* You muſt come away this moment.” Ts 
—— That was my deſign, my dear, if it had not 


© been for this unlucky affair; but now it is impoſſible 


for me to ſtir. If I return, I will that moment lay 
& don; but I cannot poſſibly do it ſooner. It would: 
se be an eternal blot upon my honour.” 5 

Honour! (returned ſhe, with a ſigh, that 
£*. ſeemed to burſt her heart) How can you mention 
* that word to me? If you are reſolved to go I will 
«© wait the event here. Should you be brought back 


„ wounded, my care may not be unneceſſary! If 


* 'worſe ſhould happen, the horrors I ſhall ſuffer till 
V receive the account, will compleat my averſion: 
to life, and make me glad to follow you. I have 
< now..no. buſineſs in this world without you.“ 


be agony in which ſhe ſaid this would have melt- 
end any other heart; but he felt it not. Finding her 


yer to this argument, he therefore had recourſe te 
lis laſt expedient. *© I am much obliged to you, my 


dear; (faid he, quite unmoved) for your kind inten- 


£* tions to take care of me; but I hope I ſhall not 
want it. Beſide: there is another thing, which em- 
s baraſſes me. a good deal. I have juſt received an 
account, that my wife, out of her exemplary love 
and duty, has accepted my invitation, and is com- 
“ing to us directly.“ | 

 ——* To us! (anſwered ſhe, alarmed almoſt to 
diſtraction) Is it is poſſible? What ſhall we do? 
“ Where ſhall I fly! I never can, neyer will ſee her. 
«© had rather die ten thouſand deaths than look her 


_«C. in the face.” 


— 2 To be ſure, I allow it muſt be rather auk- 
ward ; but the miſchief is I cannot tell how you 
will avoid it, if you ſtay here.“ 8 

—— “ You muſt write to her peremptorily, this 
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place, take a different route from what you · intend- 
ed, for fear ſhe ſhould not obey you.” 5 
— Aye! but the worſt is, I don't know where 
to direct to her. She ſet out immediately, on re- 
ceipt of my letter; and as the poſt is obliged: to 


come ſo far about, for fear of being intercepted by 
the enemy, and ſhe travels with paſſports the ſhort- 
eſt way, ſhe may be here this evening, for aught 1 
know: and then it would be ſo-groſs an abuſe not 
to ſee her, even after her undergoing the fatigue of 
ſuch a journey, at my expreſs deſire, that I can- 
not avoid waiting for her. Decency at leaſt muſt be 
obſerved.” | | | 

—— ** Decency! How can you inſult me by menti- 
oning ſuch a word? I ſlighted that, and every thing 
elſe, for you. Had I paid any regard to decency; 
I ſhould not have been here now in this condition,” 
——<* Nay; for the matter of that, my dear, I am” 


not much behind you. I ſhewed as little refpeR to 


thoſe things for your ſake as you could for mine. 
But let us not enter into fruitleſs diſputes. What' 
are you reſolved ta do? for I muſt march within 
this hour.“ . 
— ** Honour! decency! But I am juſtly. ſerved. 
What am I refolved to do! Say rather what you 


* intend to do with me, and do not torture me any 


longer in this manner; for J ſee plainly enough, that 
my preſence is a pain, which you want to get rid 
of at any rate. Honour! juſt heaven! 4 
— Why, child, if you are determined to think 
ſo, it is in vain to reaſon with you. You ſhall do 
juſt as you pleaſe; either go or bh What I meant 
to propoſe was this: You remember your old friend, 
who took a frolick with Will Buck two or three 
years ago. She lives in a very pretty retired.man- 
ner, in a neutral: town, about .twenty miles from 
hence. Now, if you approve of it, it would be 
no bad ſcheme for you, to go and pay her a viſit, 
till we ſee how things go. I am ſure ſhe will be 
very well pleaſed to ſee you; and there you will be 
free from the inconveniencies, and ſafe from the 
dangers of a camp; and near enough for me to ſtep 
| to 
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© to you as often as I can ſpare a moment. Tl write 
& a letter to Will about it directly; and as I know his 
finances are not in the beſt ſituation, I make no 
% doubt but he'll be very glad of your ſtaying there 
«© as long as you pleaſe; for you ſhall have money e- 
% nough to bear all the expence. I would not let 
you be under obligation to any one. Well, what 
* think you of my ſcheme? Was it not a lucky 
thought? You and ſhe were very intimate formerly, 
* and will now be the molt proper and agreeable com- 
* panions for each other.” 

E is impoſſible to deſcribe the different paſſions 


Which were painted in her face, while he was making 


this propoſal. She knew him too- well to take ſuch a 
rational ſcheme: for a ſudden thought; and concluded 
from thence, that he was fatiated with her company,. 
and had formed a premeditated deſign to get rid of 
her ; to facilitate which he had firſt made a pretence- 
of his being ordered into. action, and when that did 


not take effect, forged this ſtory of his wife's coming; 


for notwithſtanding her diſtreſs, ſhe had obſerved the- 
many inconſiſtencies in what he faid. However, her 
pride would not permit her to diſcover her ſuſpicions, 
as it would look like ſtriving to force herſelf longer 
upon him. | 


When you are reſolved, (anſwered ſhe; with a moſt: 


** expreflive look) I have nothing left but to obey. 
“Give orders for my going, I ſhall ſoon be ready. 
All places are indifferent to me, and all companions 
, equally diſagreeable. My own thoughts will afford. 
me company enough. I leave you to yours.” 
“ My deareſt girl, (replied he, more pleaſed 
* at her compliance than affected at the manner of it) 
« what 1 propoſe is for the beſt. I only ſtudy your 
convenience and fſarisfaftion. If you can think of 
any other way, I am ready to do it.” 

— I ͤ have no power to think! I with I never 
could! But let me be gone. ] have ſtaid too long 
already. Let me not interfere with your regard to- 
«« decency and honour.” -—— Saying this, ſhe direct- 
ly huddled oa her travelling habit, while he went to- 
order his chaiſe to the door of his tent. 3 
5 When 
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When he had done this he returned to give her ſome 


_ neceſſary inſtructions for her journey, and palliate the 


offence he had given her, by careſſes and profeſſions 
of love and conſtancy. She heard him with the moſt 
contemptuous filence ; and taking a. purſe of gold, 
which he gave her, with an air of indignation flung 
into the chaiſe the moment it arrived, without ſpeak- 
ing a word, or making the leaſt return to his fond- 
neſs. | 

The ſpirit which ſhe ſhewed on this occaſion was 
evidently raiſed by reſentment; and of courſe could 
not laſt long. Indeed ſhe was ſcarce able to ſupport 
it till ſhe got into the chaiſe, where ſhe melted into a 
flood of tears before ſhe was out of ſight. Her lover 
ſaw her diſtreſs; but the joy he felt at being freed 
from her company, prevented his feeling any concern 
at it. He ſhrugged up his ſhoulders in felf-compla- 
cency ; and, hugging himſelf on his deliverance, pre- 
pared to attend 2 commander at the appointed hour. 


— ———— 3 


CHAP. IV. 
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War! Horrid war ! They'll never want employment whe 


think themſelves well paid for their pains with @ 
mouthful of moon-ſbine. The great channel of ſecret 
intelligence. | . 


1 2 HERE was ſomething ſo deliberately baſe in 
the whole conduct of this perſon, that I left 
him with the higheſt contempt, and returned to his com- 
mander, who was by this time ready to wait upon the 
general to receive his arders. 

The moment he entered the tent, the general aroſe, 
and, diſmiſſing every other perſon preſent, received 
him with the higheſt reſpect. Well, my friend, 
* (faid he) I am now ready to communicate to you 
„the plan which I have formed; but it will be pro- 
% per that the perſon for whom you deſign the ho- 
* nour of the command, ſhould be prefent.” 

.“ He is preſent, if your highneſs makes no ob- 
jection to him, I know that all your plans are 
224392 1 ih « farmed 
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formed with judgment; and as your more than uſu- 
* al earneſtneſs about this ſhews it to be of impor- 
* tance, ſhalt be proud of having the execution of it 

** entruſted to my care. 

 — Lou, my friend! I know not what to ſay; 

I cannot ſpare you from my fide. I want your ad- 

*© vice every moment. At the ſame time, I am un- 

«© willing to rob you of an opportunity of acquiring ſo 

* much glory. Here is the intelligence I have re- 
* ceived, and here is the ſcheme I laid down up- 

* on it. You will examine them, and alter any thing 
*« you don't approve, as circumſtances may require. 

To you ] give a diſcretionary power, to act as you 

* ſee proper. Had I known you would have gone, I 
I ſhould not have drawn any particular directions. 

Go; and ſucceſs await you“ 

The other received this diſtinguiſhed mark of con- 
fidence and favour with the higheſt pleaſure; and, 
taking leave of the general, haſtened away to join his. 
troops, who were by this time drawn out ready to 
march. As ſoon as he had taken a view of them, he 
opened his inſtructions; and looking them over, put 
himſelf at the head of his men, with whom he march- 
ed all night, through woods and moraſſes deemed im- 
paſſible, and at day-break found himſelf juſt before a 
quarter of the enemy, who confiding in the diftance 


. and natural ſtrength of their ſituation, had negleQed 


to fortify themſelves, and expected nothing leſs than ta 
be attacked. | 
I Thedifficulties of the march had fatigued his troops 
to ſuch a degree, that it appeared next to madneſs to 
let them attack an enemy greatly ſuperior to them in 
number. But their ardour was Rich.” An chen de- 
ſpiſed every advantage, and demanded to be inſtantly 
led on. The proper improvement of that enthuſiaſm 
is generally deciſive. The commander therefore in- 
dulged their impetuoſity, confiding in their valour ; 
and convinced that his ſafety and ſucceſs equally de- 
ere upon ſurprize, if he failed of which, it would 

e abſolutely impoſſible for him even to make a retreat 
in the condition they were in, through ſuch difficulties 
as they had ſtruggled with in coming. e 
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Scenes like this are impoſſible to be particularly de- 
ſcribed. Accuſtomed to conquer they made their on- 
ſet with a reſolution that bore down all before them. 
In the confuſion unavoidable on ſuch occaſions, their 
enemies fled at the firſt impulſe, imagining they- were 
attacked by the whole army, while the victors made 
an heavy ſlaughter of all who had no time to eſcape. 
Had they ſtopped here, the advantage would have 
been important. But hurried on by their natural ar- 
dour, and fluſhed befide with ſucceſs, they purſued 
the fugitives, who by this time had recovered from 
their firſt ſurprize, and formed upon an eminence, not 
very far from their late camp. The action now was 
really dreadful. The affailants were ſevezal times re- 
pulſed with ſevere loſs, and owed their fucceſs at laſt 
to an effort of meer deſpair, being determined, to a 
man, to die rather than have their victory ſnatched 
thus out of their hands. | 
Their loſs in this affair equalled that of their ene- 
mies, in the ſurprize of their entrenchments, and a- 
mounted to more” than half their number; but the 
remained maſters of the field, the honour of whic 
they looked upon as a recompence for all. 4 
On their return to the army the general met them, 
and embracing the leader, congratulated him on the 
glory of his victory; and banking the men, in the 


orders of the day, ſent them away happy; while he 


pleaſed himſelt with the ſucceſs of his ſcheme, which 


gave him the appearance of doing ſomething, flatter- 


ed his employers with imaginary advantages, and raiſed 
his merit with them; at the ſame time, that in reali- 
ty it ſerved rather to protract than determine the war, 
by in piring each party with a deſire of revenging ſo 
equal a loſs. However it was deemed ſufficient by 


him to be made the ſubject of congratulatory meſſages 


to the ſovereign under whom he ſerved, and all the 
wers confederate with him. [3.38% 
I was ſo ſick of this mercenary method of making 
war, by which the miſeries of that Rong of man- 


kind were ſo highly aggravated, that I refolved to quit 


this army directly, and ſee whether that of the ene- - 
» | — my, 
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my, oppoſed to it, was conducted in a more rational 
manner. 
J have ſaid that my guide had given me power to 
tranſport myſelf, by a bare act of my will, wherever I 
ed. Though this was neceſſarily a great advantage 
in many inſtances, there were yet ſome circumſtances 
attending it, which made me chuſe to decline making 
uſe of it, except upon extraordinary occaſions. The 
inftantaneous tranſition from one ſcene to another, diſ- 
tant and unconnected, was ſo unuſual to me, that it 
left a chaſm in my mind, and made me for ſome time 
at a loſs to comprehend the things before me, for 
want of the introduction of entering gradually into 
them. This I had experienced more than once, when 
at any time my guide uſed to turn my eye ſuddenly and 
without ſome previous preparation, to any new ſcene 
in the review I made under his immediate direction. 
For this reaſon I reſolved, when it was — to 
take the opportunity of accompanying fome perſon, 
wherever I had a mind to go, whote 1 would 
ſerve as a clue, to introduce and Uirect me without 
perplexity or confuſion ; by which method I had alſo 
the advantage of\ obſerving ſeveral things worthy of 
notice, in the countries through which I paſſed, which 
would have eſcaped me had 1 only flew over them in 
the other way. | 
For ſuch a guide and companion I was not long at a 
lofs. The general that very evening held a council of 
war, the reſolutions of which two of the members 
could not refrain from talking over that night, after 
ſupper. Not ſuſpecting that they were overheard, they 
canvaſſed all that had paſſed very freely, and in the 
courſe of their converiation mentioned ſeveral mat- 
ters of the greateſt importance to be kept ſecret. 
This the valet de chambre of him in whoſe tent they 
were was not inattentive to. He was a native of the 
enemy's country, and retained by them to procure in- 
telligence, of every thing that happened in the army 
where he was. Accordingly he placed himſelf where 
he could dſtinctly hear all that was ſaid; and pretend- 
ing ſleep, to avoid the danger of detection, liſtened to 
their diſcourſe with the greateſt attention, 


As 
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As ſoon as they ſeparated, and he had put his maſ- 
ter to bed, he wrote an exact account of all that he 
had overheard; and giving his letter to one of his aſ- 
fociates, who paſſed for no more than a common pur- 
veyor to the camp, charged him to deliver it as direQ- 
ed with the utmoſt expedition,as it was of the higheft 
importance ; and this experienced perſon I reſolved to 
accompany. 


a — 
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CHAP; V. 


The longeſt way about is often the neareſt way home. The 
pleaſure of comparing notes creates friendſhip in affiic- 
tion. A new ſpecies of knight-errantry. 


E Þ H E armies lay ſo near each other that my guide 
might ſoon have 8 his errand, could 
he have gone directly with ſafety. Inſtead of that, to 
avoid every ſuſpicion, he took diametrically the con- 
trary way, deſigning, when he ſhould be out of danger 
of being obſerved to make a turn, and go by a ſaſer 
though more diſtant courſe. | 

I ſhall not attempt to deſcribe the country through 
which we travelled. Could the moſt ambitious power 
that ever waged war view ſuch a ſcene with the diſ- 
paſſionate eye of reaſon but for one moment, it would 
{trike his heart with horror, and make him deſiſt from 
purſuits ſo deſtructive to his kind. 

The firſt place we ſtopped at happened to be the 
town to which the officer had ſent his miſtreſs, as I 
have faid before, under a pretext of her avoiding his 
wife. I ſhould have taken notice, that in the courſe 
of the action he had often repented of not taking her 
advice, and. wiſhed himſelf to be in ſafety with her ; 

though when it was over, his heart exulted ſo much 
in the ſucceſs, that for ſome time he could think of 
nothing but war and glory. Indeed his behaviour had 
been ſuch as in a great meaſure recovered the eſteem of 
his leader; and with the reſt of the army, who have 
2 partiality for the indulgence of paſſion and are par- 

- ticularly 
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ticularly ſmitten with the more ſhewy. virtues, totally 
obliterated his reproach. _ 4 1 

As we entered the town, I accidentally ſaw her at 
a window, and my fellow traveller ſtopping for refreſh- 
ment, I took that opportunity to ſee how ſhe liked 
her preſent ſituation. When I joined her, ſhe and her 
friend were going to take a walk in their 2 : 
There was ſomething particularly ſtriking in the 
appearance of the latter. Tho' ſhe had never been a 
regular beauty, and now had loſt a good deal of the 
bloom of youth, it was impoſſible for man to behold 
her without deſire; at the fame time, that the fire 
which flaſhed from her eyes ſhewed that ſhe felt all 
the paſſions ſhe inſpired. A ſimilarity in their circum- 
ſtances had very ſoon improved their former acquain- 
tance into that degree of intimacy which is commonly. 
called friendſhip. When they were ſeated in an arbour 
at the bottom of the garden, I wonder, madam, 
( ſaid the lady of the houſe) that you have had no 
account from your friend, ſince this action. Public 
report ſays it was very warm; but as no particular 
mention is made of him, it is certain he has come off 
* ſafe. Officers of his rank are never overlooked.” 

* Indeed, madam, {anſwered the other) I know 
not what to attribute it to but the Jevity that 
«© rules all his actions. I am out of his ſight and con- 
*« ſequently out of his mind. But I have no right to 
«« complain. I deſerve it all and more, for being ſuch 
* a dupe to my own vanity and his baſe deſigns, as. 
to think I could fix one whoſe ſoul is inconſtancy 
« itfelf. My eyes are at length opened to my folly. 
1 I 1 to be ſſighted thus and deſerted in a ſtrange 
place.“ | N 
. —— © have patience, dear madam ! Do not ſeek 
for imaginary grievances. It.isimpoſſible he can de- 
« ſert you. No man can be ſo inſenſible as to flight 
* fuch charms. "The hurry of war is above our con- 
«« ception, and often prevents the performance of the 
duties deareſt to the heart.“ 3 
— O my friend! you are too good to ſeek con- 
“ ſolation for a wretch juſt ſinking into deſpair. But 
it is all in vain. What buſineſs had he with war? 


« His 
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His fortune placed him above the commen motive 
of neceſſity; and he aſſured me that he was ſick of 
the folly of ambition, and would retire to ſome pri- 
vate place in Italy, where we ſhould be unknown, 
and there dedicate his life to love and happineſs. 
But no ſooner had he obtained his baſe ends than he 
changed his ſcheme; and feigning I know not what 
reaſons about laying down his commiſſion with cre- 
dit, and ſuch idle ſtuff, he led me hither, juſt to 
ſhew me about, and make the ſhame of my being 
caſt off the more notorious and mortitying, perhaps 
to enhance its merit, and prepare the way tor a re- 
conciliation with his wife, which his writing her 


that letter gives me ſufficient ground to think he is 


not without thoughts of.” 
—— For ſhame, dear madam! ſummon up your 
reſolution, and do not torture yourſelf with ſuch 
vain, ſuch impoſſible apprehenſions. I know your 
good ſenſe, and would not flatter you. A recon- 
ciliation with his wife is an abſurd thought. Not 
that I think it at all jmprobable, on her part. The 
ſoft nature of our ſex can forgive any thing ; but 
the difficulty lies in himſelf. After giving her ſuch 
treatment, he can never forgive her, can never 
believe ſhe is ſincerely reconciled; and therefore 
will hate her for her hypocriſy, and be always tn 
fear of ſome ſecret revenge. Or, evenif ſhe ſhould 
convince him to the contrary, the contraſt be- 
tween her conduct and his, will be ſo mortifying to 
him, and give her ſuch a ſuperiority in his own 
eyes, that he will never be able to. bear it; and 
muſt avoid her preſence, to preſerve his- own peace. 
This, my dear, is your ſecurity againſt this worſt 
misfortune poſſible to happen to a woman. Shame, 
poverty, any thing, were preferable to being ſlight- 
ed for a wife.” | 


——* What an zefatucted creature was 1 to bring 


myſelf into this ſtate, that my happineſs muſt de- 

nd. on ſuch a baſe foundation? Happineſs, did-I 
ay? It is miſery; the ſevereſt miſery. The con- 
ſtant anxiety and fears inſeparable from ſuch a ſtate 


of uncertainty, are worſe than any actual misfor- 


«© tune, 
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tune. But I deſerve it all. I am inexcuſable in the 
eyes of the world, and odious in my own. But 
** what will not the baſeneſs of man and the folly of 
woman do?” 
| — © The baſe artifices of man to obtain his ends, 
and his ſhameleſs perfidy after, ſhould be a warn- 
ing to our ſex; but Nature is nature, let the wiſe 
* ſay what they will ; and while woman has vanity and 
„ deſires, man will take advantage of the tormer, to 
* flatter her into the gratification of the latter. You 
* have this conſolation, however, that your caſe is 
not ſingular. I do not ſay example juſtifies a wrong 
action; but ſtill it certainly is a ſatisfaction to 
think, that others have fallen into as great errors as 
ourſelves; that we are not the worſt of our kind. 
All the folly that you upbraid yourſelf for have I 
been guilty of, and with this ſevere aggravation, 
that the perſon for whom I made ſuch a ſacrifice 
vas not in circumſtances even to delude me with the 
tomantic ſchemes of happineſs, which helped to 
turn your head, but was forced by neceſſity to ap- 
<< ply himſelf to the horrid trade of war for ſubſiſtence ; * 
<< ſo that the pain of his abſence, and the fear of 
« loſing him, were heightened by the dreadful appre- 
e henſion of being reduced to dependence on the 
friends, whoſe reſentment I had fo juſtly provoked, 
if any thing ſhould happen to him. Yet all this 
„ have time and reflection reconciled me to, and 
taught me to ſubmit᷑ without regret to a fate which 
I can't remedy. | 
gut let us drop this diſagreeable and fruitleſs ſub- 
jet. My intercourſe with my native country is fo 
little, that I had not even heard of your affair till 
* my friend ſent me the pleaſing account of the ho- 
* nour deſigned me by your company; and then with- 
out any particular circumſtances, which he either 
was unacquainted with, or had not time to write. 
As I imagine there muſt be ſomething uncommon | 
and intereſting in them, I ſhall eſteem it a favour, 
« if you will indulge me with the relation ; and to 
encourage that confidence, I will candidly inform 
you of every thing concerning myſelf, the — 
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as 
of which, I know, has been greatly and moſt cru- 
elly miſrepreſented; and if you do not find much 
entertainment init, you certainly will ample conſola- 


tion, from a comparifon of my caſe with yours, Not 
that all my adventures have been barren of matter 
for the former alſo, now that the danger and ridi- 
dicule which attended them 'at the time are over. 
«© You ſeem ſurpriſed, my dear, at my mentioning 
my adventures; but ours is literally a life of adven- 
ture; and the moment a woman takes the ſtep that 
we have done, the as it were commences knight- er- 
rant, and ſallies forth, if not to ſeek, at leaſt ſubject 
to meet adventures wherever ſhe goes; every man 
who thinks it worth his while aſſuming a right to make 


«© his attacks upon her in what manner he pleaſes.” 
| N 
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Hiſtory of a remarkable lady. The great benefit of polite 

education, with' the force 7 good example. Common 

occurrences of various kinds, and their natural con- 
ſequences. | | 


50 HERE is nothing more abſurdly ungene- 
| rous than the invectives levelled at our ſex 
indiſcriminately, and without inquiring into the nature 
of our faults, and making juſt allowances for. the 
cauſes leading, or rather indeed impelling us to them. 
The youth of man is devoted to profitable in- 
ſtruction ; but that of woman to initiation into the 
paths of ruin. While they -are acquiring the general 
principles of knowledge, or learning ſome” profeſſion 
for the exerciſe and advancement of their 'future lives, 
we are taught nothing but trifles uſeleſs in themſelves, 
and if not immediately criminal, yet leading indirectly 
to every crime, by turning the mind upon wrong pur- 
fuits, and weakening all its powers by an habit of idle- 
neſs, impoſſible ever to be broken through; for idle- 
neſs, my dear friend, is the bane of woman, let her 
attribute her failings to whatever other apparent cauſe | 


the will. 5 - 
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The moſt important part of my ſtory may be 
compriſed in a few words. You are acquainted with 
my family, and the particular circumſtances of it, 
which made my ſituation more critically dangerous 
even than that of the generality of my ſex; a danget 
that was ſtill heightened by other circumſtances pecu- 
lar to myſelf, and which, far from being attended to 
in that light, and guarded againſt with proper care, 
were looked upon as advantages, and accordingly urged 
to their utmoſt forctee. 8 | 
Born in a rank that placed all the pleaſures of life 
within my reach, and bleſſed with a conſtitution equal 
to the enjoyment of them, I ſeemed; marked out for 
the attacks of man; the luxuriance of my health kind- 
ling all the paſſions of nature, before reaſon could ga- 
ther ſtrength to guide and keep them within proper 
bounds, and the liberties allowed by faſhion giving 
every opportunity for their gratification. Such an ap- 
titude for pleaſure was alſo Erwurdtd, where it ſhould 
have met with reſtraint, CE M e IEA 
There are ſome perſons our relation to whom 8 
makes reſpectful mention of them a duty, be their 1 
conduct what it will. I ſhall therefore only ſay that, 
inſtead of inſtilling the principles of virtue by precept, 
and enforcing its practice by example, that perſon, 
3 and precepts muſt have had the great- 
eſt weight with me, exerted them quite the contrary 
way, turning every thing ſerious into ridicule, and in- 
dulging every licentious paſſion in the moſt public man- 
ner. The conſequence, with regard to me, may be 
eaſily concluded. Inclined by nature to pleaſure, I 
willingly imitated the pattern ſet me as far as was in 
my power, and launched into every exceſs, as oppor- 
tunĩty tempted; and if I paid greater regard to ap- 
pearances, and conducted myſelf with more reſerve, 
it was not from-any-reſtraint of principle; but becauſe 
I ſaw that faſhion did not authoriſe the ſame bougidleſs 
_ Iiberty in youth, as it did in more advanced liſe. 
s But this reſerve ſoon began to be very uneaſy to me, 
nan the pleaſures I enjoyed, te be confined within nar- 
tower limits than I liked. Ripened, as I have ſaid, 
| by the luxuriance of my conſtitution, I felt all the 


' warmeft. 
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warmeſt paſſions of my ſex before it was imagined that 


my tender youth was capable of ſuch ſenſations, and 


Was treated like a child long after I thought myſelf a 


woman. The difficulties this laid me under were of- 
ten very diſagreeable. I made every explanation that 
was not a direct breach of decency, and gave hints 


Which would have been readily underſtood from any 


ene of a more advanced age. But, to my ſevere mor- 
tification, all was attributed to meer imitation; anc 

Miſs was ſignificantly faid to echo her mama's words, 
when ſhe would much rather have praiſed her acti- 
ons. 2161 tengo 29036 Hy 6! inan 
„ At length, however, I was refieved' from this 
teazing ſituation, by one of thoſe accidents which de- 
termine the fate of human life. As I was fitting one 
evening at an aſſembly, fretting myſelf to death to ſee 
ſeveral ladies, whom I looked upon as my inferiors in 
every thing but age, taken out before me; an"officer; 
who read my thoughts and was reſolved to have ſome 
amuſement with me, came up to the plate Where Tat, 
and entering into chat with a young lady who was with 


me; led her to aſk him if he did hot deſign to dance; 


upon which, turning to me with an air of the «moſt 
reſpectful politeneſs, he anſwered that he would, if I 
would do him the favour to be his partnet !:! 
144 Such 4 preference, though to oh of my molt 
intimate | acquaintances, for tile mannit in which The 
had aſked the queſtion Was a plain offer to danee with 
bim herfelf, was too plraſing ts be ſughted. I afſents 
ed moſt readily, and in the height of my ſpirits at my 
triumph, gave fuch plain hints of theta of my in! 
clinations, that he foon comprehended them; and be- 
mg ſomewhat warm with wine, made advances to me 
which L hae long wiſhed for; but never teceived before. 
The impreſſion made upon us by a firſt appliea - 
tion is hard to be reſiſted. For my part, I Was tos 
much pleuſed with it to make the attempt; and really 
feeling all that warmth he profeſſed, met his wiſhes 
more than half way. In ſuch a life as 1 led, and to 
perſons fo diſpoſed, opportunity could not long be 


wanted; but when my lover came in a dooler moment 
to teflect on the confequences of an intrigue with ond 
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of my age and rank, ſhould it ever happen to be diſco- 
vered, prudence damped the ardour of his paſſion, - 
and prevented his carrying the conqueit--he had made 
to the beight of our mutual deſites. But thaugh he 
deferred it for the preſent, he did not abſolutely give 
up the deſign, when circumſtances ſhould wear a more 
favourable aſpect. | 
In families like ours, every perſon who dreſſed 
well and would play had ready admiſſion. He availed 
hanſelf of this, and under the appearance of paying a 
compliment to my mother, took every opportunity of 
attending me to all places of pleaſurable reſort. 
Abe difference of our age, and particularly his 
being married, obviated every ſuſpicion of his intenti- 
ons, as they ſhould have opened my eyes to the infa- 
my and folly, of carrying on ſuch a correſpondence. 
But I was iaca of conſidering any thing beſide the 
pleaſure 4 felt in his company, which was evidently 
: 1 ſincere that, beyond his deſign, it affected him, and 
he began alſo. to feel the paſſion he had only profeſſed 
rohr 17 179455 „ i eint © 
Though he conducted himſelf with the utmoſt 
ircumſpection and addreſs, it was impoſlible to keep 
up ſuch an intercourſe long without the real motive or̃ 
it being ſuſpected. The 61ſt hint of this alarmed the 
pride of my relations, h the: original cauſe had 
not been thought worthy of their regard, They in- 
ſtantly aſſailed me with expoſtulations and r ches, 
as they did my lover with menaces; but all in vain. 
There is nothing more injudicious than to diſco- 
ver a ſuſpicion of what it is not abſolutely in our power 
2 It takes off the reſtraint of ſhame, and 
raiſes a falſe reſentment that urges the crime in re- 
venge of the injurious accuſation. Inſtead of working 
the effect my friends deſigned, this conduct only haſten- 
ed the conſequence which they meaned to hinder. 
Finding they could not themſelves break off the inter- 
courſe between us, though they knew not certainly 
to what length it had been carried, they had recou 
to ſuperior authority, and prevailed to have my lover 
ſent on an expedition, from which it was more than 
Fobable that he would never return; or at leaſt if he 


did, 
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did, it muſt be after ſuch a length of time as they 
doubted not would wear iny Affections from him, and 
fix them on ſome other more proper object. 
- 4 But all their ſchemes wete difappointed. The 
expedition miſcarried, and he returned before they 
imagined he had even reached the place of his deſtina- 
tion; and far from being cooled in our mutual regards 
by abſence, they rathet gathered ftrength to break out 
with greater violence. SS WT Le MD 
$5 For ſome time, however, we obferyed fo much 
caution, as to ſave oppearances at leaft, tet fuſpicions 
be what they would. But a gardener ſurpriſing us one 
evening in an arbour, when we thought ourſelves ſafe 
from obſervation, though the fellow was highly bribed 
to ſecrecy, we thought it imprudent to depend upon 
him; my lover therefore threw up his commitfion, and 
we immediately eloped together out of the reach of 
my. friends reſentment, who, we were well convinced, 
would leave nothing undone to be revenged on the 
man who had thrown ſuch a public ſcandal on their 


family. ; 9 f | : 
my happineſs compleat, and. giv- 


*© I now tho 
ing a looſe to love, deſpiſed the cenfure of the world, 
and looked no farther than the preſent moment. But 
a little) time made a change in my ſentiments, and 1 

began to languiſh for the other pleafures which I had 
forfeited by the ſtep I had taken. RI POS 

I would not by this intimate any uncommon al- 
teration in my lover's behaviour; but the joy of no- 
velty was worn off, deſire was ſatisfied, and reflection 
began to obtrude upon us. Our fituation neceſſarily 
Nr us from fociety, at leaſt any that could at- 

ord us ſatisfaction, and confined us to each other; 
and when the tumult of paſſion began to fubſide, as 
we dared not apply to r for relief, time grew te- 
dious, and we mutually ſighed for variety, to give a 
reliſh even to pleaſure. The effect this had upon our 
tempers heightened our unhappineſs. Unable to look 
into ' ourſelves for the real cauſe, each accuſed the 
other of inconſtancy and want of love; and theſe re- 
proaches, inſtead of removing the complaint, were be- 
ginning to aggravate a coolnefs that was unavoidable, 
ad S3 into 


1 H AV E obſerved to you that my lover had 
bis military profeſſion. The manner in which he had 


2 
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into determined diſlike and averſion: for, my dear, let 
us in the warmth of youthful imagination flatter our- 
ſelves with what notions we will of eternal co 


and unalterable love, ſenſe will ſoon be ſated and lan- 


guiſh for variety, if reaſon does not lend it's aſſiſtance 
to fill up the dull pauſe of paſſion. With ys the con- 
ſequence was obvious, as our connexion depended en- 
tirely upon ourſelves. But, before we had time to re- 


ſolve abſolutely on a ſeparation, an event happened 


which removed the immediate cauſe of our diſguſt, 


1 2: I 
and awoke all our former tenderneſs. wry 


— 1 — — 


1 . 
Continued. An unuſual effect of abſence. The loſs of re- 


putation ſometimes inconvenient. RefleAtons on a qua- 
 tification which all pretend to, and few poſſeſs; with 
a curious account fa man of conſequence. | 


no fortune; all his hopes even depending on 


come away with me cutting off theſe for ever in his 
own.. country, neceſſity obliged him to ſeek employ- 
among ſtrangers. This the tumult of 


ment 
thoughts had made me overlook, at the time when it 


was in my on power to have prevented the conſequen- 


Fes of it. But think what a ſtate .I muſt have been 


in when the hour of his departure came] I look back 
to it with horror even now when uſe has made his ab- 


— 


yemencies of lt. 


ſence familiar to me, and ſoftened many of the incon- 


. - — - 


Witho 


ien een enen 1 

Without the converſation of a friend, to beguile 
the tedious melancholy hours, and blunt the ſting of 
grief; without the approbation of my awn mind, to 
Iweeten thought and make reflection a pleaſure, I was 
left a ſtranger in a ſtrange place; and, what was ſtil 

of all, every mor ſel I eat imbitteted by the 
readful conſideration, that it was earned at the inſtant 
hazard of the life deareſt to me in the world; for the 
feſt thought of our parting removed all that wearineſ 
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which had been the cauſe of our diſguſt; and the oc- 
caſion of it doubly endeared us, by fe wing how much 
we had given up, how much more we hazarded for 
each other. . : 

„Our parting exceeded the power of deſcription. 
Aſter 3 tranſports of my grief were over, I ſunk 
into a Mie of inſenſibility, & | grew abſolutely in- 
different to myſelf and every thing about me, fixing my 
thoughts entirely on the days which were to bring me 
an account from him, and living only for their arrival. 
At length lenient time began to adminiſter its 
never-failing relief ; and youth and health united their 
powers to diſſipate a gloom fo contrary to my natural 
diſpoſition; I gradually recovered my ſpirits, and felt 
again a reliſh for the pleaſures of ſociety. But theſe 
pleaſures were very different from thoſe which I had 
formerly delighted in. My mind had learned to think, 
and I had had time to view things in another light from 
that in which they had appeared before. My affecti- 
ons, it is true, were ſtill the ſame, invariably fixed 
upon my friend, and all the wiſhes of my heart cen- 
tered in him; how juſtly though I did not dare to con- 
ſider, holding every thing that concerned him too 
ſacred to be even enquired into. | | 

«© 'Theſe wiſhes indeed were of a much more exten- 
five and exalted kind, than thoſe which had given riſe 
to our connexion. | You may have obſerved that I call- 
ed him my friend. From this time, I looked upon him 
in that light; and if not entirely in that alone, the ve- 


ry uniting-the idea of friendſhip with love was the 


higheſt improvement to the latter, and in a great mea- 
ſure purified it from every groſs alla. H. 

KFhe effect this had upon my mind is ſcarce to be 
conceived ; I was not incapable of thought; but I had 
never given myſelf time to think. The moment there- 
fore that I began, I found a pleaſure in it which can- 
not be conceived; every hour brought me knowledge 
that made me both ſurpriſed at, and aſhamed of my 
former | blindneſs and ignorance; I read in my own - 
mind, 2 unhappily too late, all the wiſdom ne- 
ceſſary for the conduct of life. I thus literally be- 


came a. new creature; and on my emerſion from the 


* 
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ſolitude in which I had buried myſelf fince my friend's - 
departure, ſought the company (and flatter myſelf 
that I was not unworthy of it) of the moſt valuable 
t of the ſex. . | 
But I ſoon had the mortification to find myſelf 
precluded from this pleaſing hope. Retired and un- 
exceptionably as we lived, the circumſtances of 
our elopement had ſome how been diſcovered ; ſo that 
when I ap in company, inſtead of meeting the 
reception 1 had fondly expected, my advances toward 
intimacy were repulſed by my own ſex, and I found. 
myſelf expoſed to the familiarity and libertine addreſſes 
the other, who always lay it down as a rule, that 
2 woman who has broken thro' the laws of virtue with 
one man, has entirely thrown off all farther regard to 
them, and is a fair quarry for general purſuit. Þ 
Lou may eaſily judge whar a ſhock this was to 
me. I now began to feel the ineſtimable loſs of re- 
putation, and returned to my former retirement with 
an heart burſting with diſappointment, ſhame and re- 
morſe. But I was not ſuffered long to enjoy the 
peace I ſought even there. My new admirers r 
me, and in ſpite of all I could ſay perſiſted in their 
gallantry; and that often in a manner too groſs to have 
: offered to any but a profeſſed proſtitute. 
Had this happened ſame time ſooner, I ſhould 
have inſtantly written to my friend, to come to my 
relief from ſuch inſolent abuſe; but my thoughts 
had now taken a new turn, and I dreaded nothi 
more than its coming to his knowledge, for fear o 
any ill conſequences to bimſelf from the warmth of 
his temper, which I knew would be provoked to the 
kigheſt rage at ſuch an attempt. For this reaſon I re- 
ſolved to take no notice of it to him, but behave in 
ſuch a manner to my admirers as ſhould make them 
ridiculous even in their own eyes. 
: © Habits long confirmed are not eafily broken 
through by the beſt reſolutions. I had a natural levi- 
ty of temper ; and the critical nature of my inter- 
courſe with my friend before our elopement, laid me 
under a kind of neceſſity of practiſing coquetry in my 
general conduct, in hopes of covering wy particular 
FS 88, 11. connection 


— 
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connection with him. I will therefore take ſhame toy 
myſelf, and confeſs that in my prefent folitary condi- 
tion, the proſpect of amuſement, in playing off their 
fooliſh addreſſes, had fome weight with me in this de- 
fign ; never conſidering that ſuch a conduct was in- 
conſiſtent with the principles in which I now pride 
myſelf, and muſt inevitably diſappoint my hopes of re- 
covering the eſteem of the prudent and virtuous of my 
own, and rational part of the other ſex. _ | 

„ fee you are affected with this melancholy de- 
tail; but my heart was fo full that I could not ſtop 
its overflowing. I ſhall now conclude with one of the 
many adventures which this new ſcheme of mine pro- 
_— the oddity of which. will probaply reſtore. y 
to Ipirits. OR OE OY 
The perſons who thanght proper. to de me the 
honour of Kchrng dene Jabs ee; were of 
every age and rank in the place: As they had diſco- 
vered the nobility of my bitth, they all thought it in- 
cumbent upon. them to diſplay their utmalt politeneſs. 
in the manner of making their addreſſ es. Though every 
country has peculiar cuſtomig which. cogftitate the- 
rule of behaviour, true pollteneſs is effentially the 
ſame every where, and differs only in the external 
modes of exprefling it. The mechanical part, as I. 
may juſtly call it, hich conſiſts iu cringes. and compli- 
ments, may be eaſily learned ; but the unembarraſſed 
eaſe and proper freedom of addrefs* and: deportment, 
which denominate the. character at feſt fight, and that 
_ defire to give . which pleaſes, in its very ap-- _ 
peararce, muſt have a foundation from nature, in a- 
benevolent and generous. diſpoſition, and be confirmed 
by early education and long practice. The latter in- 
deed may give an habit that ſhall deceive a ſuperficial 
view; but where the former js wanting, the judicious. 
obſerver will ſoon diſcovet and deſpiſe the impoſtute. 
I had abundant experience of the juſtice of this 
remark in the behavioar of my new admirers, Had F 
kad nothing more than meer common amuſement in my 
thoughts, this would have afforded me ſufficient; but 
reſentment at theit impudence made me determined to 


puſh their folly to its utmoſt length; and then expoſe 
it to public -ridicule. , 1 | 
The few who really poſſeſſed tbat politeneſs which 
all aped, ſoon perceived, by the manner of my re- 
ceiving their advances, that they were diſagreeable to 
me, and accordingly they deſiſted from giving me any 
farther trouble. But their aukward imitators in the 
externals of good-breeding, forming their judgment of 
me from themſelves, conſtrued my complaiſance inta 
approbation,. and thought 1 wal, ie ed with what 
a + faid, becauſe I did not directly fly into an out- 
nage; but when I had taken time to look into their 
characters, and ſee which was fitteſt for my purpoſe 
to work upon, I gave the reſt their diſmiſſion, in the 
manner moſt like to take effedd te. 
Among the ſelected few whom 1. itted to. 
fatter themſelves with hopes of ſucceſs was an old 
burgher, who had made an immenſe fortune by every 
iniquitous praQice in the myſterious buſineſs of a con- 
tracker, for fupgſning, the armies, of the powers at war 
With proviſions. - Though he was ſprung from the 
ery dregs of mankind, and had paſſed his youth 
_ In the weft ſordid and ſervile employments, his heart 
was ſo puffed up by His riches, that he muſt on all 
occaſions aſſume the man of birth and good- breeding. 
This his own baſe diſpoſition made it impoſſible for 
him to do in any thing beſide their follies and vices, 
in all of which he made a moſt remarkable figure. 
built fine houſes, he bought pictures, he gamed ; 
to compleat his character, he muſt now have a miſtreſs 
"of quality; and I, forſooth, was the happy object he 
*had pitched upon for this honour. . 
e ſhould have obſerved, that as ſoon as he took 
it into his head to commence a man of figure, he had 
married a wife, whoſe whole fortune contiſted in the 
. *nobility of her family, being deſcended in the ninth 
remove from a German baron, and none of her illuſ- 
.trious anceſtors having ſtained their blood by any kind 
of induſtry. _ | 2 by 
© «© Before he could obtain ſuch an honour, he was 
obliged to hire an herald to deduce his pedigree, by 
the eaſy means of changing only four letters in bis 
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name, from an equally illuſttious houſe; and to turn 
ban only daughter by a fotmer wife, whoſe induſtry 
had been greatly aſſiſtant to his making his fortune, out 
of doors, without any proviſion more than a bare 
ſupport from abſolute want. a, 2 
The diſpoſition that could demand ſuch terms 
was far from being ſoftened, when its tyranny was 
confirmed by marriage. She governed in the moſt de- 
ſpotic manner. He was obliged to quit buſineſs. His 
fortune was laviſhed upon her relations, who. let him 
know they thought him honoured by: their acceptance 
of it; and he was but a cypher in his own -houfe, 
vhere every ſervant quoted her command for diſputing 
his authority, and told hini directly that he was not 
qualified to give directions in ſo genteel a family 
In ſuch a. ſituation. it was not ſtrange that he 
ſhould ſeek for ſatisfaction abroad; but even in this his 
deſign was conſiſtent with the reſt of his conduct, and 
very different from vrhat might moſt naturally be ima- 
a mg Infignificant as he was at home, he gave him- 
elf the- higheſt airs of politeneſs and conſequence a- 
mong his companions, where he was ſafe from the 
terror of bis tyrant's power, to. confirm his title to 
which character, as I have ſaid before, he formed the 
project of paying his addreſſes to me, not from any par- 
ticular paſſion he had for me. | 1 


4 
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Continued, A hort way of-making love. Bargain: d 
made in few wordsz with an odd inſlance of « old 
- faſbioned folly.: - | | 


Fi impoſſible to give any-defcription® of This 
I important perſon's courtſhip.» His politeneſs, it 
4s true, reached ſo: high as to accoſt me with as many- 
bos and cringes as make the ankward' ceremonial of 
ſome crowned heads, and with:; an equally good grace. 
But here it all ended; and when he came to ſpeak to- 
me, it was in the ſame phraie and manner as he would 


have bargained for parcel of cheeſe, or meal. 
| Madam, 


36 
„Madam, (ſaid he) underſtanding as how your 


„treat about the purchaſe. I like the a 
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% ladyſhip's favours are to be diſpoſed of, I come to 
earance 
<< of your commodities, and do not doubt but they 


s are in good order, and merchantable; and ſhall there- 


* 


reſolved to drive the bargain, as he juſt 
in his own way. Accordingly Ianſwered him with an 


fore give you your own price. I am not one of your 
**-higghng chaps that make many words to a bargain. 


% Ready money is my way; and the reſt E leave to 
_ *«© yourlelf.” | 


„Though I had ſtudied my part very well, I was 


- - fomewhat diſconcerted at ſuch an addreſs. Recover- 


ing „ however, in a few minutes, I was ra- 
ther diverted than offended at the 3 — of it, and 
called it, 


affected confuſion, that I did not rightly underſtand 
what he meant. | 150 

Madam, (replied he) my meaning is, to to— 
to —. In ſhort, madam, plain dealing is beſt. My 
meaning is, to purchaſe ſome certain favours from 


you, for which lam willing to pay yon the higheſt 


price of the market. I deſpiſe making fine ſpeeches ; 
but if you are inclined to deal, no one ſhall out- bid 
% me. I never think good wares to dear. Come! 


Don't ſtand ſhilly ſhally! Say! Is it a bargain, aye, 


„ or no? | 
„It was impoſſible for me to pretend ignorance 
any longer; though I did not think proper to accept of 
his propoſals too readily, for fear it ſnould make him 
think ſlightly of my ware; at the ſame time that I ſaw 
it was neceſſary to keep up his hopes, by ſeeming to 
enter into treaty with him, as he was inſenſible of 
that expectation and anxiety which to minds of more 
delicacy are the food of love. 


Fou men of canſequence (I anſwered) have a pe- 


* culiar way of doing every thing. Your fortunes 


. © raiſe you above the formalities neceſſary to be ob- 


** ſerved by other people. I own I do not diſapprove 

of your propoſal ; but as it is a thing which I have 

** neyer yet thought about, I muſt take ſome time to 

* conſider what terms are proper for me to make. 2 | 
3 «6 
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* the mean while I ſhall be glad to ſee you as often as 
6. jt is convenient for you to do me that honour.” 

„ Odfſo, madam, (returned he, overjoyed at his 
% ſucceſs) you are a ſenſible woman, and. ſpeak like 
* one that has been uſed to buſmeſs. I like you the 
«+. better for frankneſs. It is my own way. And 
when you have fixed your price, we ſhall not differ. 
There ſhall be no delay on my part. Ready Mo- 
„ ney! Ready money is always my word.” — Say- 
ing this my lover took his leave, and left me not a little 
at a loſs how to manage with him. 'Y 

As I was no ſtranger to the circumſtances of his 
family, the firſt thought that occurred to me was, to 
reveal the whole to his wife, and concert meaſures 
with her for . his infidelity and preſumption. 
But upon reflection, [ enlarged my ſcheme, and re- 
folved to try if I could not turn his ridiculous paſſion 
to ſome advantage for his deſerted daughter, before I 

ve him up to her chaſtiſement. 5 55 

„ Accordingly I went directly to a lady with whom 
'T knew ſhe was acquainted, and enquiring, as if from 
common curiolity, into her circumſtances and charac- 
ter, had the pleaſure to find her every way worthy of 
my regard and aſſiſtance. I therefore ſent for her ve- 
ry privately that evening, as if to give her ſome 
needle-work te do for me, her father's allowance be- 
ing ſo ſmall that ſhe was obliged to have recourſe to 
induſtry, to enable her to live with any degree of com- 
fort, though ſhame made her do it with as much pri- 
vacy as potlible ; and giving my converſation that turn 
which I thought moſt likely to win her confidence, 
preſſed her to let me know her deſigns and proſpects 
for life, for making ſuch enquiry I affured her that T 
had other motives than meer curioſity. 1. a 

Moved by the manner in which I ſpoke, ſhe burſt 
into a flood of tears; and, as ſoon as ſhe was able to 
ſpeak, told me modeſtly, that ſhe had no proſpects, 
and was incapable of forming any deſigns; that indeed 
the height of her wiſhes would be to be married to a 
young man who had been bred to buſineſs under her 

ther, but was turned off as well as herſelf on the 


pew 
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new ordering of his. family; that. they had loved each 
other from their infancy; but he having no fortune 
to enter into trade with, his family which was very 
reputable, having been ruined by the calamities of 
war; and her father abandoning her in the manner he 
did, they could not think of tranſmitting their misfor- 
tunes to their innocent poſterity by marrying ; and 
therefore had vowed to each other to live ſingle, as 
the only proof they could give of the ſincerity of their 
mutual attachment. 912 f | 
I was not proof to ſuch a ſtory I embraced her 
te nderly; and aſſuring her of my friendſhip, bade her 
hope for an happy change in her fortune very ſpeedily. 
J then. enquired how much-wonld be ſufficient to ſet- 
tle her huſband in buſineſs with a proſpect of ſucceſs, 
and encourage: them to marry ? and on her anſwering, 
that if they had abont a thouſand crowns to add to 
ſome little matter they had already made a ſhift to lay 
up by their frugality, they would venture, and truſt 
the event to the- bleſſing: of providence on their ho- 
neſt induſtry. I told her, that if I was not diſappointed 
much beyond my expectation, ſhe ſhould not long want 
d greater ſum than that; but that all depended on 
Her not taking the leaſt notice of her having been with 
me, or even mentioning my name to any one living, 
till I ſhould give her permiſſion. This caution the - 
| crew to obſerve - molt carefully, and then took 
her leave with à lighter heart than ſhe had felt for 
ſome time. 75 1 wn all d god: no! 
My defign upon my ready-money lover was now - 
urged by a better motive than either amuſement or 
revenge, which had firſt. ſet me upon it. The money, 
which I doubted not to extort from his abſurd paſſi- 
on, I reſolved to give to his daughter; and then to 
make uſe of the, aſſiſtance of his wife, to avoid per- 
forming my part of the bargain, and compleat my ori- 
ginal ſcheme, who, I was ſenſible, would not 
puniſh him ſufficiently for his vicious folly, but alſo. 
__ Expoſe him to the higheſt and moſt public ridicule. 
3 Py | CHAP. 
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Continued. Many buyers raiſe the marine. On bal- 
lancing « avarice and vanity the News tials = beam. 


64 I when he eame-to den me a vi- 
| fit next morning, I gave him an opportu- 
| _ of renewing his treaty, which he preſſed ſo warm- 
to be brought to a concluſion, that atter a little af- 
pA Qed heſitation, I condeſcended to capitulate ; and at- 
length aſſented te. his propoſal for the conſideration of | 
two thouſand erowns. - 
. At the mention of ſuch a 72 he looked aghaſt: | 
% Two thouſand crowns! (ſaid he, as ſoon as he 
*.could ſhut his mouth to articulate' a word) Why, 
**. ſure your ladyſhip can't be ferious! I never heard 
„aof ſuch a thing in my life. Two thouſand crowns 
« for a night's ie I have lodged a whole army 
for leſs before now. You: ſurely can't be ſerious, 
„ in making ſuch a demand! A prince 1s not-able to. 
* purchaſe. your favours atſuch-a price. 
 * Thenino prince ſhall: have them, Sir, (anfirered 
I, putting on a look of offended dignity): and if you 
« think my demand too high, you are welcome to go 
«©. where you may be ſerved cheaper. 1 know where 1 
% can have mote from another pe ſon; but as you 
“ ſpoke firſt, I would not treat with any one elſe till I 
* Had concluded with ou“ 

More than, two: thanked crowns ! Deaths 
Ko 19 — kg it is impoſſible. Who is able to offer more 
+4. than two thouſand crowns !” | 
— © Really, Sir, I do not think myſelf obliged 
.* to ners ſuch a queſtion. However, to let you 
ſee that I am above impoſing on rau, What do you 

think of the count?” 
At that word his pride inſtantly took bre, He 
had been born a vaſſal of the count's Family, to — 
the remembrance. of which he now took every o 
tunity of entering into competition, and inſulting hi 
with the oſtentatious diſplay of his ſuperior — 
Dis I knew, and therefore * uſe. of. his name, 
| though 
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though without any authority, as the ſureſt method of 
working him up to my deſign, being confident he would 
' ſcorn to be outdone in any thing, much more a matter 
ſo eſſential to his character, by one whom he both 
hated and deſpiſed fo highly. = h 

© The event ſhewed I had judged right.” The 
*-connt,.madam ! (ſaid he, with an air of contempt) 
* Why! What of him? Is not my money as good as. 
Kher! - 

—— Ves, Sir, I believe it may; but you do not 
<< ſeem: fo well inclined to part with it. I thought af- 
ter what you ſaid laſt night, that we ſhould not 
* have a ſecond word; but I find people can. 
4 talk of their ready money without opening their 
Sf purſes? :: REY 45 att 079 4 063. 0W.. © 
Madam! I'd have you to know, madam, that I. 
© ſcorn ſuch an imputation. It is well known that I 
* never go back from my word, Madam. When I 
, ſay it, I will do it. But really don't you think you 
„ aſſ too. much? Is there no prevailing an you to a- 
„ | | + 50 A 

—— Sir, you-'faid- yeſterday; that: you did not 
« like ta make many words; no more do I, Sir. On. 
** the ſtrength of your offering ready money I ſet the 
very loweſt terms; and I wonder how you can 
* think them much to a woman of my quality. In my 
country, I have known an orange-girl get more. But 
4 perhaps you would chuſe fuck low-lived creatures; 
though I own I toak you for a perſon of better ſpi- 
«-rit,, and above deſcending to any thing unworthy: 
of your rank; and 1 am forry to find that I am mil. 
« taken. It is true I had fome hints of the kind given. 
% me, and therefore did not give the count a poſitive 
«< denial; ſo that I can eaſily come to treat with him: 
«© again. He knows what is due to a lady of diſtinc- 
«tion, and will not make words about ſuch a trifle. 
4 $0,” Sir, your humble fervant.” | 
While I was making this notable and delicate 
ſpeech, which I could ſcarce ſuppreſs my laughter to 
utter, he ſtood in the moſt whimſical ſituation, as if 
þallancing the account between avarice and vanity At 


length the latter prevailing, «4 Hold, madam, (ſaid 
EEE, : . 2; he, 
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© he, catching me by the ſleeve, for fear I ſhould 
<< leave him) pray don't be in ſuch a violent hurry. 
* I know how to behave to you as well as the count, 
and better too; and I'll fee him damn'd before he 
«« ſhall touch the hem of your garment. Vit make 
* him know that he ſhall not pretend to outbid me, 
for any thing I have a mind to! That I will! And 
«© ſo, madam, you ſhall have your price, without any 
«« drawback; and in earneſt of the bargain, take this 
«« purſe of an hundred ducats. Only name the time 
and place; that's all. That's all; I won't ſtand for 
140 a - . ; 0 F 
—— Then, Sir, if you will pleaſe to come fecret- 
« ly, at ten to-morrow night, to my garden door, I'II 
meet you there myſelf, and conduct you up.” — 
— Very well; I'll be fure to come. I am al- 
% mays 3 to a minute, in thoſe affairs; but 
muſt 1 bring the reſt of the money with me, or 
% will you make me yotr banker, and draw it ont 
«« as you want it? — 
— I ſhould, Sir, with all my heart; but it hap- 
6 that I have occafion for it to-morrow morn- 
„ing, and therefore muſt beg the favour of you to 


bring it to me by nine o'clock.” n | 
- —* How, madam! Nine o'clock in the morning} 
n t you faid ten at night.“ | 

— “ Yes, Sir, fo 1 did, to perform my part of the 
% bargain. I only mean that you ſhould bring the 
% money ſa early, as 1 have a prefling call for it in 
<< the fore-noon. I preſume you have no objection 
<« obliging me ſo far; and don't doubt my honour to 
keep my promiſe . : 3 
N N= No, madam! I— I— I can't ſay as 
* how I do doubt your ladyſhip's honour in the leaſt, 
“ for the matter of that. But ſtill, 1 1— 1—. 
Will not the evening do as well? I ſhould be glad 
to oblige you, to be ſure; but advancing money 
before we have even had a ſample of the is 
quite out of the way of buſineſs. It is what I ne- 
ver do.” 1 | h 
“ Then, Sir, here is your purſe again; and 1 
* am ſorry. to have thrown away ſo much time. : 
WY x" « my 
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** muſt and will have the money to-morrow morning. 
J know the count will make no difficulty. Perſons 
of quality have confidence in each other.“ = 
2 Madam, I have as much confidence as he, 
or any man; and as for quality, with the addition 
of my wife's arms, I have nine quarterings more 
% than he. His rank indeed! And fo, madam, I am 
ready to oblige your -ladyſhip with all my heart, if 
«« it was ten times more. I only faid it was out of 
the courſe of buſineſs. I did not retuſe you. No! 
** No! I know better what is due to a perſon of 
rank, than to refuſe ſuch a trifle. We always have 
a regard for one another.“ | 
Then, Sir, I may depend upon you, at nine 
*in the morning without fail.” | 
“ You may moſt aſſuredly, madam; and ſo take 
“0 the earneſt again.” 
All things being thus ſettled, I permitted him the 
hopour of a ſalute, as earneſt of the bargain on my 
. fide, and ſent him away quite happy. 
- *© T ſuppoſe his impatience for the arrival of the 
next morning was not quite ſo high as mine, violent as 
bis ; paſſion was. However he was punctual to his 
time; and being immediately admitted to my dreſſing- 
room, as ſoon as the ſervants withdrew, Here, ma- 
« dam, (faid he, with an emotion that ſhewed the 
£< ſtruggle in his breaſt at what he was doing) here is 
* the money. You may tell it over. I have only de- 
ducted the hundred ducats I gave you in earneſt, 
and the uſual diſcount for advancing money before- 
{© hand; only five per cent, no more; and we never 
« do it for leſs. Buſineſs will not afford it.” 
„Well, Sir, (anſwered I, fully ſatisfied that I was 
_ £ ſecure of ſo much) I do not underſtand thoſe mat- 
ters; but I leave it entirely to you. And to con- 
% vince you that J am a perſon of honour, I will be 
as punctual to my appointment as you have been to 
#* your's. At ten preciſely, you ſhall find me at the 
e garden-door. But, for fear of being obſerved, don't 
vou think it would be better if you were to diſguiſe 
«yourſelf fome-way. A lady's reputation, you know, 
* 18a very tender thing ; neither would it be ſo 2 
15 N 6c t 
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te that a perſon of your dignity ſhould be diſcovered. 
* 122 leflen. your importance in the eyes of the 

N Why, madam, to be ſure, what your lady- 
« ſhip ſays ig very right; and therefore, though I ſhall 
„ ſcarce know myſelf when I lay by my robes, I will 
„ ſtrive to do without them for once, and come diſ- 
% guiſed in the dreſs of any private gentleman. I have 
«© heard that the greateſt pleaſure of an intrigue is 
in the ſtratagems and icke that are practiſed to hide 
« it. Hah! hah! hah! And fo I with your ladyſhip 
* a good morning. At ten! Remember at ten.” 

$ My ſcheme having ſucceeded thus far, I was im- 
patient to communicate their good fortune to thoſe 
who were to reap the benefit of it. I therefore wrote 
to his daughter, to come to me that night about ele- 
ven o'clock, and bring her lover with her. The great 
difficulty now was how to open the affair to the wife, 
in ſuch a manner, that ſhe ſhould be ready to be pro- 
duced at a proper time, without danger of her letting 
her wrath break: out too ſoon, ſo as to prevent the ac- 
compliſhment of my defign. I 
The only way I could think of was, to go to 
the lady from whom I had the ſtory of the family, 
and who, I had reaſon to believe, would gladly give 
her aſſiſtance to promote any ſcheme for puniſhing her 
huſband, and expoſing him to ridicule. At the firft 
mention of the affair, the entered moſt heartily into it; 


and to make ſure of the lady, went directly and en- 
gaged her to ſpend the evening with her; not chuſing 
to let her know a word of the matter till every thing 
ſhould be ripe for execution, for fear of the violence 
of her temper. 4: % n ee 


"Continued. Liſteners ſeldom like what they bear. The 
danger of provoking bigh blood; with the great merit 
of peace-making in the modern way. 5 


* 'A LL things being thus prepared, the expected 
£ hour at length arrived when I attended to ad- 
mit my gallant, who did not make me wait long. On 
my opening the garden-door, I was ſurpriſed to ſee 
the' manner in which he had diſguiſed himſelf. He 
had put on an old ſuit of cloaths all over dawb'd with 
lace; which had belonged half a century before to a 
relation of his wife's, whom the tradition of her family 
recorded to have been a general officer; and which 
the preſerved with the moſt religious care, as. an indif- 
putable proof of her illuſtrious deſcent; ſupplying new 
Jace of cloth occaſionally, to repair the depredations 


of time. 222551 | 
The abſurdity of putting on for privacy a dreſs 
whoſe glaringneſs and * muſt — the no- 
tice of every one who ſaw it, and would probably draw 
the mob after his heels, could not have eſcaped any 
one but himſelf; but his head was too intent upon 
making a in the eyes of his miftreſs, to mind 
any thing elſe; as I was far from being diſpleaſed at 
it, my motive for deſiring him to diſguiſe himſelf being 
only to expoſe him to ſtronger ridicule on detection, 
which I did not defign he ſhould eſcape. 
As foon as he entered. the garden, his firſt care 
Was to make me obſerve the deilliancy of his 

ance, by telling me that according to my deſire he had 
come in diſguiſe, but could not poſſibly debaſe him- 
- elf or diſhonour me ſo much as to put on any dreſs 
unworthy of his rank, or improper to appear in before 
me. I thanked him for my ſhare of his compliment; 
and being apprehenſive that he might be for taking 
ſome liberties which 1 did not like, if I made any de- 
lay there, led him directly up to my own chamber, 
2 left him in the dark, telling him I would re- 
turn as ſoon as I ſaw my ſervants properly * — 

« } 
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„I then went down into the parlour, where my 
confederate had juſt brought his wife, big. with ex- 
pectation of hearing ſomething from me that nearly 
concerned her honour. Few words were requiſite to 
introduce a ſubject which all were equally impatient 
for. I directly unfolded to her the injuſtice deſigned 
to her bed; (the affair of the money I thought proper 
not to mention for obvious reaſons) and telling her, that 
having in vain tried every argument to get rid of his 
importunity, and convince him of the flagraney of ſuch 
a crime againſt a lady of her rank, I had at length pre- 
tended to comply with his deſires, on purpoſe to give 
him up to her admonitions and authority, which I 
hoped might be more effectual to reclaim him; and 
therefore made an appointment with him, as if to gra- 
tify his vile deſires, in conſequence of which he was 
that very moment in my chamber, whither ſhe was at 
liberty to go to him. — 
lt is impoſſible to deſcribe the effect this ſtory had 
on her. She ſtood for ſome moments convulſed with 
rage. At length recovering herſelf a little, 'he was 
for going directly and trampling the wretch under her 
feet; but her friend interpoſed and inſinuating, as we 
had concerted, that though what I had faid 27 i- 
bly be very true, it would yet be a ſatisfaction to the lady 
to be a witneſs to it herſelf; wherefore ſhe thought 
it would be the beſt way, if I pleaſed, for me to re- 
turn to him, and enter into ſome ſuch diſſuaſive diſ- 
courſe as I had before uſed, his anſwers to which would 
confirm what I had ſaid, and be a teſtimony againſt him, 
that he could not attempt to deny or evade. To this 
I replied with an offended air, that I was not accuſ- 
tomed to have what I ſaid doubted ; however, on fuch 
an occaſion as this I ſhould wave all punctilio, to give 
fatisfaQtion to one for whom I had ſo high a reſpect as 
her ladyſhip; and therefore was ready to do that, or 
any thing elſe ſhe ſhould defire. 

„ Flattered by this compliment, ſhe nodded majeſ- 
tically, and ſuppreſſing her wrath as well as ſhe could, 
let me know hat ſhe would attend me to the diſgrace- 
ful ſcene. - ES thai: | 

1 « My 
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My gallant was by this time beginning to be im- 
patient. On m opening the door (which I left o- 
pen for his wife, though I ſhot the lock to impoſe 
upon him) he advanced to me, and taking me by the 
hand aſked why I had not brought a light? Deeds 
<< of darkneſs (faid I, with: a loud ſigh) ſhould avoid 
< the light. . I do not believe I ſhall ever bear to ſee 
«« the light again after conſenting to give you this 
<< meeting. But I hope you will reflect on the black- 
<< neſs, of ſuch a crime as this you have been fo 
cc pong, liens me to, and deſiſt before it is too 
<6 te 
] —— Hey-day! What can be the 15 of all 
this? What fool's-play can you be at now? Come! 
„% Come! For ſhame, ſtand to your word. I cannot 
cc *; ſtay long with you to-night. I muſt be at home 
before my Jesabel of a wife, to pull off theſe 
4 cloaths. If ſhe ſhould ſee them upon me, I ſhould. 
Fenever hear the laſt of it. I cannot * above an 
* hour; and ſo make haſte.” “. 
— Ie amazed, Sir, that you can peak of « a 
« „Lady of your wife's rank in fo diſteſpectful a man- 
< ner! It gives me a very bad opinion of..yau. She 
« merits better treatment; and after the honour ſhe 
has done you in condeſcending: to be your wife, it 
< is; the higheſt injuſtiqe and ingratitude in you boy 
<* wrong her bed with any body elſe.“ 
— Blood, madam, . you are enough to 1 uf a 
man mad, to ſtan, trifling ſo at ſuch a time as this! 
« As to what you ſay about wy wife's bed, it is all 
< nonſenſe, No man can bear to bed with ſuch an 


ce ugly, filthy brute ; and for the honour ſhe did me, 


am ſure I have paid dearly for it. I have taiſed 
her great family from beggary. They had not a rag 
42 * their e nakedneſs, ll I teob cnin-: 
< paſſion” | F 
* At theſe words, | in burſt his wiſe like a gras: 
robbed of her helps. Villain! fave! baſe mecha- 
nic: (exclaimed ſhe) You take compaſſion: on my 
family] You raiſe them from beggary!: But Fil not 
cc ſtoop to talk to you. I'll have fatistaQtion | in 
Tho blood of your baſe heart ſhall waſh aw hom 
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affront. I'll ſummon all my relations tomorrow- 
morning, and lay your villainy before them. "They'll 
„ vindicate-the honour of our houſe; they'll do juſ- 
<«« tice-to. themſelves and me, in a manner that ſhall 
6 ſtrike terror into all ſuch ungrateful wretches.“ 
* While ſhe poured out theſe threats, ſhe was 
ſearching for him all round the room; but he fortu- 
nately aged her by creeping under the bed, the mo- 
ment he heard her voice, where he lay in a ſituation 
that may eaſily be conceived. Not being able to find 
him, ſhe roared out for lights; but I thought it would 
be too ſevere to give him up, till her anger ſhould: be 
{ſomewhat cooled, and therefore countermanded them; 
and as ſhe had by this time raved herſelf out of breath; 
I took her by the hand, and leading her to a chair; 
Pray, madam, (faid I, in a ſoothing accent) fir 
down for a moment and ſtrive to compoſe yourſelf: 
J own, the provocation you have received is very 
- t, to have your bed-flighted; and your” perf 
* ſpoke ſo injuriouſſy of. 
Mention not that! (anſwered ſhe) mention 
* that! I deſpiſe him too much to regard any thing he 
can ſay of myſelf. But my family! The villain, to 
* traduce my family, and talk of their being un- 
obligation to him! They who ſuffered. him 
come into their pedigree,, and quarter their arms! 
« I will have revenge. I will have his heart's 
*6 blood.” : 22 48 ox = n 13 
The reſentment you ſhew, madam, (interpoſed 
e the other lady) is worthy of you, and proves the 
* nobility of your blood. No perſon of family can 
„% bear ſuch abuſe. But ſtill, madam, conſider who 
it is that has offered it. A creature that is not 
*© worthy of the reſentment of your relations, and has 
not the ſpirit to meet them to be killed fairly, and 
*© as a man of honour ſhould kill him; and you would 
** not have them turn aſſaſſins and murder him, and fo 
let all his fortune go to his daughter, as you could 
not inherit it after ſuch an action. For all theſe 
<< reaſons I would recommend it to you to make up 
* this ugly affair. What has paſſed is known only to 
<*« . ourſelves, and need go no farther. W Soy 
= | F he 
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e moay of the honour of my family on ſuch a wick- 
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c he will aſk your pardon for what he intended to do, 
* and actually faid to this lady, and will make over 
half his fortune to you, to ſettle upon your own fa- 
L mily, in caſe you ſhould have no children your- 
*« ſelt, I think your ladyſhip had better forgive 
de him R 
The other heard her out with great patience; 
and then pauſing for ſome time, as if to weigh mat- 
ters, Well, madam, (ſaid ſhe, ſighing) ſince you 
„ adviſe it, I ſubmit. For this cel wilt accept 
of the ſatisfaction you propoſe; but let him 
% care how he repeats it.” > 
Matters being thus happily adjuſted, I called for 
lights,” and defired my gallant to make his appearance, 
who having overheard all that paſſed, ventured to 
creep out of his hole, tho' without daring to ſpeak a 
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Concluded. A relapſe is often worſe than the firſt diſor- 
© der. By the belp of good friends, the grey mare 
proves the better horſe. The whole concluded with 
©: ſome interefling reflections, which prove that people 
. |" ſhould look before they leap. 02 


151 T HE candles diſcovered a groupe of figures 
J not eaſy to be deſcribed. My unfortunate 
pallant, all pale and trembling, his buſhy wig turned 
awry, and the powder of it ſpread over his cloaths, 
which were all tumbled and dropping wet from ſome- 
thing he had ſpilled in his creeping under the bed, fix- 
ed bis haggard eyes upon his tender mate, who no 
ſooner perceived the ſplendid relicks of her kinſman's 
rank abuſed in ſuch a manner, than forgetting her 
- pacific reſolution, ſhe relapſed into all her former fu- 
ry. | : i 
Audacious villain (exclaimed ſhe, her eyes. gla- 
ring with rage, and her whole face diſtorted with e- 
very diabolical paſſion) © to profane that ſacred'teſti- 
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*< ed, bafe occaſion! Were you not afraid that the 


r << offended ſpirit of it's illuſtrious owner would come 
— and tear it from your vicious carcaſe? But he has 
<< left the taſk to me.” | 
e «« Saying this, ſhe flew at the dee, wretch 
with an impetuoſity not to be prevented, and, driving 
; her fangs into his cheeks, in an inſtant bathed his face 
- in blood. Cowards when arouzed are always moſt 
u -defperate. Though nothing could have made him 
t face her fury deliberately, the moment he felt her 
| «claws in his fleſh he forgot his fears, and giving an hi- 
i deous roar, returned her -affault with equal violence, 
or faſtening one hand in her hair, and ſtriking her on the 
face and breaſt with all his might with the other. 
0 The combat now was really terrible, and the 
a victory for ſome time doubtful. But at length with 
our aſſiſtance, who, when we thought ſhe had ſuffer- 
ed enough, under the appearance of parting them, 
* overpowered him, the amazon got the better, and 
Eneeling on his breaſt as he lay on the ground, vented 
her rage upon him while ſhe was able to ſtrike a blow. 
r- When ſhe could beat him no more, we made a ſhift to 
re to ſeparate and raiſe them from the ground, and hav- 
ith 4ng with ſome difficulty reſtored them both - to their 
ple ſenſes, reſumed our mediation, in which we were fo 
| ſucceſsful, both parties being ſufficiently ſick of the 
* quarrel, that a reconciliation was agreed to, which 
res we took care ſhould be on the moſt mortifying terms 
ate to the old letcher. 
ed During all theſe tranſactions, my poor gallant 
hs, uſed frequently to look at me ſo ſignificantly, that I 
ne- was afraid his wife would have obſerved it, and extor- 
x- ted an explanation. But it eſcaped her notice, and he 
no thought proper not to mention any thing of the mat- 
n's ter; whether that he judged ſuch an inſtance. of ex- 
her travagance would only provoke her more; for, laviſh 
fu- as the was of his money upon her relations, ſhe grudg- 
| ed him every penny he ſpent; or concluded from my 
a- conduct, that | hould deny the charge, which in that 
2 caſe would only aggravate his ſhame, as he had no 
ſti- proof of it. | i 
eee I ĩ a ee e 
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* To confirm him in this opinion, which ] gueſſed 
to be the cauſe of his ſilence when his lady and he 
were firſt ready to depart, I muſtered up all the aſ- 
ſurance I could; and addreſſing myſelf to her; I 
hope, madam (faid I) that if this odd affair ſhould 
„ ever happen to be known, you will bear witneſs 
* to the purity and virtue of my conduct: And you, 
Sir, I muſt caution againſt taking any liberties with 
« my character, with a view of extenuating your own 
crime, or Jaying any thing to my charge which you 
cannot plainly prove, as you regard your life; 
„ which, you are ſenſible, would be made anſwera- 
* ble for any inſult offered to me.” 

© To this ſpeech ſhe replied in the affirmative, 
while her huſband returned only one of his expreſſive 
looks, and then they lovingly departed together. 

When my confederate and I had indulged our 
mirth for ſome time, we went to my gallant's daugh- 
ter, who, with her lover, was juft then come. On 
my entering the room where they were, the ſtrong- 

. eſt anxiety appeared in both their faces, though mo- 
deſty prevented their Ming it utterance. ot to 
keep them in pain, ©* You told me yeſterday, madam, 
“ (faid I, taking her by the hand) that a thouſand 
<© crowns would give you a proſpect of happineſs, with 
this deſerving gentleman. 1 now have the pleaſure 
to inform you, that I have applied to your father, 
with whom I have pleaded 1o ſucceſsfully, that I 
have got you two thouſand from him, which I have 
ready to give you, and hope heaven will bleſs it in 
«© your hands.” | | 

What this happy pair felt on this occaſion, may 

be eaſier conceived 2 deſcribed. They fell toge- 
ther on their knees before I could poſſibly prevent 
them, and kiſſing my hands, bathed them with tears 
of extacy. My heart melted in ſympathy with them. 
I raiſed them from the ground, and embracing them 
| both, led them, unable to ſpeak, into the next room, 
where I put the money into the lady's hands who di- 
2 rely gave it to him. We then fat down to ſupper, 
during which, to relieve their ſpirits that were ſinkin 
g under the preflure of joy and gratitude, I gave a looſe 


HERR SE 
te the pleaſure my heart was overflowing-with, and 
entertained them in the moſt obliging and familiar man- 
ner; and when the ſervants retired gratified their cu- 
rioſity, which I faw raiſed to a torture, with an ac- 
count of the whole affair, but in the light moſt favour- 
able to my old gallant, to avoid giving his daughter pain, 
who, notwithſtanding his unnatural treatment of her, 
never mentioned him but in terms of duty and reſpect. 

*« Though the burgher and his lady had promiſed, 
as really they ought. for their own ſakes, to keep this 
cutious affair ſecret, it ſoon took wind. The lady, 
whoſe natural ſweetneſs of temper was not much en- 
creaſed by this affair, never ſaw the livid marks of her 
huſband's proweſs upon her face, or thought of the 
profanation of her kinſman's clothes, that ſhe did not 
read him a comfortable leQure on his baſeneſs and de- 
bauchery before all companies; by which means all 
ſhe knew of the matter became public. But this was 
not all. My gallant had boaſted among his intimates of 
his ſupplanting the count in my favour; and when he 
was ſo far recovered from "I of his wife's re- 


ſentment as to be able to his face, ſcrupled not 
to ſay that he had carried hiFſucceſs to the height of 
his wiſhes, though he never took courage to renew his 
applications to ne, nor even, which I wondered at, 
to demand reſtitution of his money. Avr. ind 

This laid me under a neceſſity of telling the whole 
affair, in my own vindication, both his giving-me the 
money and the uſe I had made of it, which gave the 
ſtory another turn; thoſe who were moſt unfavourable 
in their opinions of me before now changing their 
note and extolling my juſtice and generoſity. to the 
ſkies. Nor was this the only advantage I received 
from it. The reft of my admirers, terrified by the 
burgher's fate, thought proper to draw off in time, 
and give up a purſuit that might be attended with 
danger; ſo that I was delivered from the perſecution 
of their impertinence. 

* By this time the campaign was ended, and my 
friend returned to me, Who enjoyed the whole ftory 
with the higheſt pleaſure ; but as my gallant might 
Aome-way have it in his power to make my abode in 
- | D 2 that 
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that place diſagreeable, for he was more vexed at the 


-uſe I had applied his money to, than at his own lofing 
it, before he took the field next feaſon, he removed 
-me hither where I have lived ever fince, if not in the 
credit J could with, yet without any new reproach, 
and where I want nd6thing ſo much as the approbation 


of my own mind to make me happy. 


Tou may probably wonder why I do not ſeek 
this happineſs, by breaking off my preſent connection 
with my friend, and returning to my family! But, a- 
las, the things which we ought to do are not always in 
our power. ',I ſee what is beſt, but I follow that 
which is worſt: My heart is now ſo wedded to him, 
(if I may uſe the expreſſion) that death only can part 


me from him; and though the pleaſure I enjoy in his 


company is never without allay, even for the poor pit- 
tance of his time which it is in his power to ſpend 
with me, from the reflection of its being criminal 

both in the commencement and continuation of it, I 
Have not refolution, I cannot even fay I have a wiſh 


io be ſeparated from hin | 
* Beſide, whom ac return to? What happi- 
_ neſs could I expect at 


ome? My family indeed have 
let me know that they would receive me; but how? 


Not to their eſteem!] That is impofſible. As a repro- 


bate whom they have admitted out of charity, to give 


ber an opportunity of repentance, and fave her from 
ruin in another life as well as this; as as reproach to 


them, which they would keep among themſelves to 


hide it from the world. muy look would upbraid 
folly 


me, every word infult my . At leaſt con- 
ſciouſneſs would take it in that ſenſe, which were e- 
qually intolerable. . 

eL have thus, my dear friend, given you a view 


of my unhappy life, both to entertain you and eaſe my 


own heart, by pouring out its griefs into your boſom. 
If you khink me worthy of the Fike confidence, or that 


my advice can be of any advantage to you, I ſhall give 


it with as much ſincerity as I ſhall receive yours with 


'gratitude upon all 'occaſions; and I promiſe you the 
moſt inviolable fecref n. 


CHAP, 
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„ CERA N KK, 

One fory generally ei anetheng The true objeck 
© of female attention te dreſs. . Commen- conſequences of 

| the ſecret ef making, a right uſe of a ſboeing- 


K. - 


H E other lady, who had liſtened to her friends 
| ſtory with the ſtrongeſt attention, was ſome 
time before ſhe made any anſwer. At length, 
with a down-caſt look and heavy ſigh, I ſhould 
make a bad return, dear madam, (ſaid ſhe) for the 
opinion you have ſhewn of me, could I harbour any 
doubt of you, or refuſe to ly. with any: thing you 
deſire. My unhappy ſtory has few circumſtances ; and 
O that the ſequel of it may. have fewer yet! Thoſe in 
which it differs from your's are all to my diſadvantage. 
The principles of virtue were inculcated on my open» 
ing mind with the tendereſt Sgre, and enforced to my 
imitation. by the moſt h xample. I paſſed the 
moſt dangerous ſeaſon of life,” when ripening youth too 
often es paſſion an over-match for rad without 
reproach ; and at laſt ran head-long into ruin, with 
my Les ONen. * 8 "ol 
„ You muſt wonder at a conduct ſo contrary to e- | 
very motive that ſhould influence a creature endowed 
with the fainteſt glimmering of reaſon. © But the cauſe 
of it may eaſily be traced. Public fame had flattered 
me into an opinion of my own beauty, and many ex- 
amples juſtified my ambition of riſing to the moſt ex- 
alted fortune on the merit of that alone. Yieldtng ql 
therefore to the impulſe of vanity, I thought of no- ] 
thing but improving that advantage; and, under the 
appearance of ſtudying my own pleaſure, laid ſnares, | 
with the moſt anxious and mercenary aſſiduity, for 
every man whom I thought proper for my purpoſe : 
the wretched toil to which the greateſt part of our 
ſex devote the prime of life. | | 
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<< I proceeded for ſome time on this plan, when 
the gentleman with whom I am at preſent connected, 
took it into his head to ſingle me out for the object 
of his gallantry. Though his being a married man 
cut off all hopes of ſucceſs in my favourite ſcheme, 
there was ſomething ſo flattering to my vanity in be- 
* by a perſon of his rank, that I could not 
reſiſt the pleaſure of it, eſpecially as I meant nothin 
criminal, and this kind of gallantry had the ſanction 
of faſhion. | 5 . | 
As the general intercourſe kept up among people 
of diſtinction had been improved into fome degree of 
intimacy between this gentleman's wife and me, the 
aſſiduity with which he paid attention to me upon all 
__ occaſions, for ſome time paſſed for the effect of famili- 
arity and friendſhip. But whether ſhe ſuſpected the 
truth, and therefore thought proper to ſhew a coolneſs 
to me, or that conſciouſneſs of deſerving it made me 
think ſo, I at length began to fancy that ſhe ſlighted 
me; and being confirmed in that opinion, by finding 
myſslf omited in a gengyyl invitation of her acquain- 
_ tances, I conceived theWſt violent reſentment againſt 
her; to wreak which in the ſevereſt manner I affected 
to liſten to her huſband's addreſſes with pleaſure, and 
gave reaſon for ſuſpicions which were foreign to my 
eart, though at the fame time I was. not inſenſible 
that by ſuch a conduct I ran the hazard of deteating 
my original deſign ; but this I vainly thought I could 
_ remedy when I pleaſed, by breaking off all conneQi- 
on with him as ſoon as I had gratitied my pique a- 
gainſt her. fr | 
There is nothing more dangerous than liſten- 
ing to the allutements of vice, though with the moſt 


innocent intention. It is like playing on the brink of 


a precipice. By making the idea familiar, it takes off 
its terrors, and brings on a falſe ſecurity that generally 
betrays into a fall. ö 972 e 
AI expected that my admirer's wife would ſoon 
perceivethis change inmy conduct, and by breaking with 
me entirely give me an opportunity of triumphing over 
her in the moſt N manner, by ſhew ing the moſt 
ſovereign contempt for what made her ſo — 

: | ut 
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But inſtead of this ſhe continued to treat me with the 
ſame if not greater intimacy than ever, and convinced 
me that the offence I had taken had been all ground- 
leſs. 1 AS 

„Whether ſhe did this to retort my ſchemes, and 
make me look deſpicable even in my own eyes, or in 
hopes of ſhaming me into a proper ſenſe of my beha- 
viour by the contraſt between it and hers, I cannot 
fay ; but this I know that it had the former effect moſt 
ſully, and would certainly have ſucceeded in the lat- 
ter alſo, had it not been for one of. thoſe accidents 
which, as you juſtly obſerved, ſhew the inſignificancy 
of human wiſdom, and rule our lives. 

* A gentleman of diſtinguiſhed rank and fortune, 
but who was far advanced in years, and in every 
reſpect an object of averſion and contempt, unhappily 
took a liking to me. The advantges of ſuch a matcls 
dazzled the eyes of all my friends, who exerted their 
utmoſt influence to induce me to conſent to it. But 
tho” it was the very object I had all along had in view, 
and exceeded the moſt ſanguine hope my vanity had e- 
ver formed, when it came to the teſt, my heart re- 
belled, and I could not bring myſelf to barter happi- 
neſs for grandeur. 
„Though I gave this anſwer in the moſt determin- 
ed manner, and ſupported it with reaſons impoſſible 
to be refuted, my lover * not deſiſt on the con- 
trary, he ſeemed determined to weary me out by his 
importnnity, and, to ſecond it, engaged the authority 
of my family, on the ftrength of which he always ur- 

d his odious ſuit with the moſt inſulting confi- 

ence. | | 

© The contraſt between this conduct, and the re- 
ſpectful inſinuating addreſs of my former admirer was 
too ſtriking. I began to hearken to him with more 
pleaſure than ever; and, from a confifmed perſuaſion 
that I could not be happy with the other, raſhly con- 
' Cluded that I muſt be ſo with him, as if the alternative 
was unavoidable. 

« As myancient ſuitor had ſettled his bargain with 
my friends, he looked upon me as ſecure, and there- 
fore made no- ſecret of the affair. The moment it 

L D 4 came 
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came to my lover's ears, he expoſtulated with me up- 
on it in the moſt paſſionate and tender terms; and a 
though I had yet formed no reſolutions which made 
it neceſſary for me to account for my conduct to him, 
1 held the other in ſuch averſion, that in the weakneſs 
| of my heart I could not conceal it; nor my unhappi- 
— neſs and apprehenſiona from the authority and importu- 
nities of my friends. 
He was too well verſed in the ſcience of intrigue: 
not to take immediate advantage of this. He condoled 
with me on the cruelty of fuck a perſecution, enume- 
rated the many inſtances in which it had been unhap- 
pily ſucceſsful ; and heightened my diſlike of the other 
into abhorrence, by ſeveral anecdotes of his character 
which I was before a ftranger to. Nor did he ſtop. 
here. As he was intimate with his rival, he inſtantly 
exerted all his art to urge him to preſs his ſuit wit 
me more earneſtly, imputing my refuſal to coyneſs. 
which wanted only to be wooed, and turning his baſh- 
fulneſs, as he called it, into ridicule. 

% While he ſtimulated him in this manner, he made 
me believe that he uſed every argument which gene- 
roſity and honour could ſuggeſt, to diſſuade him from 

A purſuit that he ſaw was ſo diſagreeable, but all in, 
vain ; the other declaring that if ] perſiſted much 
longer, he would have recourſe to the authority of 
my friends, which they hag promiſed to exert at a proper 
time, when reſiſtance ſhould be out of my power. 
'This ſcheme was too ſucceſsful. Urged on by him, 
my ſuitor preſſed his addreſſes with redoubled warmth, 
and enforced them with new offers, which engaged my 
friends ſtill more ſanguinely in his behalf; and by that 
means confirmed all my lover had faid to me, who ag- 
i 1 my apprehenſions of compulſion to ſuch a 
height, Gxing the very hour when I was to be ſacri- 
. ficed to a particular day, on which I had been obliged 
to accept of an invitation to his country-ſeat, in com- 
with ſome of my neareſt relations, that in the 
madneſs of affright I liſtened to the propoſals he made, 
me, and conſented to come away with him, perſuaded 
that, however blameable ſuch a ſtep might be in other 
caſes, ſelf-preſeryation juſtified it in me; ſo that 115 
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ally ran away from my ſuitor, rather than with my 

lover. 1 e 4. 

« The myſtery of this management I was not lon 
2 - f the addreſs 


unacquainted with. He was ſo proud o 
he had ſhewn in it, that the moment he had me in 
his power, he could not avoid boaſtin of it in the va- 
nity of his heart. This was the firſt thing that awoke 
me to reflection, though I have fince had abundant rea- 
ſons beſide. The mortification of finding myſelf duped 
in ſuch a manner, by one whoſe underſtanding 1 had 
ever held in too low eſteem, to have any apprehenſi- 
ons of the kind, with the ridiculouſſy vexatious cir- 
cumſtances which attended my elopement, had fuch 
an effect upon me, that T wrote to my friends in the 
anguiſh of my foul, wo LE might be permitted to 
return and throw myſelf abſolutely upon their mercy 
in every reſpect but that of being facrificed to that 
odious old creature; but a falſe pride prevented their 
complying with my requeſt. They concluded, tho“ 
moſt injuriouſly, that my ruin was 'compleated, and re- 
jected me with diſdain, as a reproach to them. 
„1 then had no choice left, and was obliged to 
perſiſt from neeeſſity in the crime of rote os. tf am: 
perſuaded, is-the cafe of many of thoſe who appear 
moſt culpable. What will be the conſequence I dare 
not even divine. This F am determined on: I will: 
not:be the ſport of his caprice, carried about like an 
unneceſſary part of his baggage, only for ſhow, to gra- 
tify his vanity at the expence of my ſhame. He fhall 
either quit his military life at the end of this cam-- 
paign, and retire, according to his repeated. promiſes 
oaths, to ſome place where we ſhall not be known; 
or I will quit him, and return home at every event. 
Fam entitled to a fortune that will afford me a mor- 
ſel of bread in fome eountry- village, where I may have 
leiſure enough to repent of my folly; and even that is 
Better than the life J lead now.“ | na 3 
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CHAP. XII. 
More lern matters. " on one fide of the queſ= 


JT UST as the lady had concluded her ſtory; my 
fellow-traveller continued his journey. I there- 
fore left the fair friends together, to compare the er- 
rors of their paſt conduct, and confirm each other in 
their reſolutions of amendment. ;. 047 | 
_ The ſuttler, baving taken the circuit he intended, 
arrived at the camp to which he was going without 
any accident, and delivered his packet into the general's 
own hand, who runniag his eye over the contents, 
This will do! (faid he) This will do! I have long 
% waited for an opportunity to give them a deciſive. - 
4% ſtroke, and now I have got it; thanks to my faith- 
* ful and vigilant agents! Sure no other people ever: 
were (p. infatuated as to harbour the ſubjects of 
< their enemies thus in their very boſom, in a time of 
<<. open war! They do not preconcert a motion that I 
* have not notice of. Indeed if it were not for the 
e intelligence which I receive in this manner, I ſhould: 
often beat a loſs.” _ A Y -., CIT 
The purport of the intelligence which he had receiv 
ed was, that the adverſe army would be ſo conſidera- 
bly. weakened, as the next day, by ſeveral detach- 
ments, that a general attack might be made almoſt 
with a. certainty. of ſucceſs. Such an opportunity was 
not to be miſſed. He inſtantly ſet about making all 
the neceſſary preparations, and. ſent orders to another: 
zeneral who commanded a ſeparate body of forces, 
ut ſubordinate to him, to ſecond his deſign, by a vi- 
Fic attack at the ſame time on the fide next him: 


” 


he diſpoſitions he made wore the moſt promiſing aſ- 
pet; but, according to the uſual uncertainty of mili- 
tary operations, his whole ſcheme miſcarried. He met 
with ſo warm a reception from the enemy, who had 
an opportunity of oppoſing their whole force to him, 
the other general not attacking at the ſame time, that 
de was forced to retreat with precipitation and conſi- 
To; 24 derable: 
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derable loſs, and leave the other, who was juſt then 
coming up, expoſed to the victorious army, which 
might have given him a total defeat, had not that 
been contrary to the general's ſcheme of protracting 
the war; who therefore Lontent with repulſing one 
part of the enemy's forces, permitted the other t6.re-- 
treat without a ſtroke. ee 2. 

This diſappointment inflamed the diſcord which al- 
ready ſubſiſted between the two generals; the chief 
alledging, that he ſhould have ſucceeded in his at- 
tempt, bad his orders — 2 obeyed by the o- 
ther, who retorted the accuſation, and ſaid he was 
abandoned on purpoſe that he might be cut off, which 
muſt have been the conſequence had not the enemy 
miſtaken· a retreat; for which · he favs no» neeeſſity, for 
a ſtratagem to draw him in between the two corps, each 
of — 2 almoſt equal to Itis whole army? 

The conſequence of this diſagreement is obvious. 
Each general had his own creatures u the offi- 
cers; who; openly eſpouſing the cauſe of their pa- 
trons, began a kind of civil war among themſelves, 
v»rhich threatened the moſt dangerous effects, had the 

enemy been intent upon taking the advantage of them. 

On my proceeding to take a view of this army, I 
was ſenſibly ſtruck at the difference between it and that 
which I had ſeen before. In the other, though a va- 
riety of intereſts prevented the various corps of which 
it was compoſed from holding that friendly intercourſe: 
with each other, that onght to ſubſiſt between men en- 
gaged in the - ſame cauſe, yet ſtill that jealouſy went 
no farther than an unſociable-diſtance; and never in- 
terfered with duty. The men beſide were well. provid- 
ec with the neceſſary appoiatments of every kind, 
which preſerved them in that health and vigour indiſ- 
penſably eſſential to fucceſs. | | 

But here every thing wore a different aſpect. Tho? 
all the ſubjects of the ſame ſovereign, and there- 
fore united in every view of intereſt, the officers; as I 
Rave obſerved, were divided into factions, and em- 
brotled in conſtant quarrels; and the private men 
fiekly, half-ſtarved, and helf-naked; yet under all theſe- 
Aiſtractions and diſtteſſes, the levity of temper, which 

Fe ., | characteriſes. 
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charaReriſes their nation diſplayed: itſelf in its great - 
eſt force; the officers forgetting their animoſity the 
moment they had put up their ſwords, and 2 | 
together on matters of mirth and amuſement with all 
the familiarity of friends, Wb ſome accident revived 
ther diſputes; and the men dancing to divert hunger, 
and keep them warm, and all venting their reſentment 
Againſt the authors of their feveral grievances in a ſcur- 
rilous ſong or lampoon. 

While I was making theſe obſervations the night 
after this miſcarriage, my attention was ſtruck by a 
converſation which paſſed between two officers on 
guard, who, having drawn off to ſome diftance from 
their men, thought themſelves in no danger of being 
Jones, and therefore opened their hearts without 
reſerve. - N 

% think, (ſaid one of them whoſe accent ſnewed 
* him to be a foreigner) that conſidering all 
things, we got very well over this affair. Had the 
enemy pur his advantage, I do not know what 
might have been the conſequence.” | 
That is very true, (anſwered the other) it might 
have been ſomewhat diſagreeable; but this will al- 

„ways be the caſe where court favour is put in com- 
„ . petition with merit, and rivals joined in command 
«« whoſe emulation is to ſupplant each other, though 
<< at the ruin of the public cauſe ; and this is the very 
thing that has drawn this war out to ſuch a tedious 
length. The general who began it gloriouſly was 
immediately removed, to make way 2 one whoſe 
*« ſole aim was to make a fortune by every iniquitous 

and inhuman method of ruining the unhappy coun- 
tries which were the ſeat of war, and defrauding the 
very army he commanded of their neceſſary appoint- 
ments. When his avarice was fatiated, and the 
«« public clamour grown too loud, he was ſucceeded 
by another favourite, though of an oppoſite party, 
who was honeſter, it is true, but had leſs military 
© knowledge, which brought a diſgrace upon the glory 
«« of his country, not paralleled in its annals. 
. © To retrieve that, neceſſity pointed out the pre- 
'««. ſeat general, on whole activity and valour great 
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expectations were founded. Nor did he diſappoint 
them. His entrance on the command was ſignalized 
by ſeveral ſucceſsful and glorious exploits, which 
were to prepare the way for more important events; 
but before he had time to put his great deſigns in 
execution, the ſame prevailing influence which had 
ſo unhappily removed the firſt general, and taken 
offence at the preſent alſo, found means to incum- 
ber him with his preſent colleague, and by that 
means ſtopped his progreſs, as you have ſeen this 
N — where it ret may end, I tremble to, 
think.“ 5 + 2 
* Faith, (replied the former) this is but an uncom- 
fortable account I own; but I never trouble 
head with looking forward. My buſineſs is to fight 


when am in the field, and live as well as I can upon 


my pay when I am not; and I mind nothing elſe. 
Not but I ſhould like to know ſomethin of theſe 
matters too; but I can't tell how it is, I have a 
bad head for politics myſelf, and I never converſe 
with any one who is able and willing to inſtruct me. 
If it be not too much trouble, I ſhould be obliged 
to you for ſome information. It will ſerve to paſs 
away the time, as we have nothing to do. Pra 

what was the cauſe of this war that has coſt us fo. 
many fine armies? And what are we ſent here for? 
For my part, I cannot comprehend it for my life! 
We are marched all this way, I know not for what; 


and loſe our lives I know not how, dying like rotten 4 


ſheep without any credit to ourſelves or advantage 
to our ſovereign.” . 

„ You aſk a queſtion, my friend, (returned the o- 
ther) not eaſy to be anſwered, nor ſafe to be dif- 
cuſſed, were it poſſible for us to be overheard 
but as I think there is no danger in. that, I will 
ſtrive to give you the beſt account I can of the 
matter. 


The Engliſh and we, you know, are neceſſarily 


enemies, becauſe we obſtruct each other's views. 


If it was not for thoſe head-ſtrong Iſlanders, we 


ſhould long fince have raiſed the glory of our ſove- 


reign to the higheſt pitch, by the conqueſt of al} 


2 Europe; 
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Europe ; as, on the other hand, they would en- 
groſs the commerce of the whole world and of 
courſe become maſters of all the wealth in it, did 
we not croſs their avaricious views by every poſſi- 
ble means. In negotiating, we always have the 
advantage of them; but when we come to war, I 
do not know how it is, but they ſometimes are 
hard enough for us. | 12 

« As for the preſent war in particular, it took its 
riſe ſolely from their preſumption and injuſtice. 
Under pretence of our having forcibly poſſeſſed 
ourſelves of ſome ſpots of land which belonged to 
them in the boundleſs deſerts of America, they fell 
upon our defenceleſs merchants without any previ- 


ous declaration of war, and took numbers of them 


in a cowardly pyratical manner. 


Provoked at this inſolence, or monarch in his 


wrath ſent one of his armies, and conquered an im- 


portant part of their dominions. Aſtoniſhed at this 


ſtroke, they ſtood looking at each other in the 


moſt deſpicable affright, while he proceeded glo- 
- riouſly in his conqueſts in every part of the 
globe. | I. 


Their terror was for fome time fo: great, that 


they called in a parcel of their mercenary allies, to- 
protect them from his vengeance, which they ap- 


- prehended would purſue them, even in their own 
country; not giving themſelves time to conſider, 


that there was a ſea between them which it was: 
impoſſible for his troops to paſs. | 


At length they were rouzed from this ſtate of 


cc 


c« 


fear and ſtupefaction into a kind of phrenzy, in 


which, by ſome-ſtrange-miſmanagement in our at- 
fairs, they not only recovered almoſt all the con- 


"queſts we had made from them, but alſo pufhed 
their ſucceſs to a length which a Frenchman can- 
not think of without bluſhing. | 


* Toballance theſe advantages, and bring them to 
a proper way of thinking, we are ſent here, where 


our alliances and the number of our forces encourag- 


- «<<. 


* 
— 
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ed us to hope, that we might make ſuch: Rus I 


tions as 0n/2 treaty of peace ſhould be deemed: e- 


quivalenz. 
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tc quivalent to theirs, and exchanged for them. Hi- 
* therto matters have not ſucceeded quite ſo well as 
< we expected; but ſtill we have gained one great 

<« point, in making them diſſipate that wealth, which 

is the foundation of their power, in a fruitleſs op- 

“ poſition to us; a folly that will certainly reduce 
po i; . 

< them to beggary, if they perſiſt in it much longer, 

« which” our monarch knows, and for that reaſon 

<« continues to carry onthe: war, even under ſuch ap- 

parent diſadvantages. WS ane Pres 

CC HAP. XIV. 

4 new ſcheme for carrying on a war. An ill-timed 
doubt often diſconcerts a good tory. Anecdotes of a 


loyal family. The hiflory ef Sir Axcuy1BALD, and 
 ZeLive, princeſs of Armenia. | 


—_— — — — 


«FT AM very much obliged to you for this infor- 
„ mation, (replied the foreigner) I own I have 
never viewed things in this light before I have in- 
deed felt ſome of the bad conſequences of our want 
of ſucceſs in the ſtoppage of my pay; but I never 
dreamed of the advantages which might attend the 
„ proſecution of an unſucceſsfuÞF war: 5 

* But in the mean time, is there no danger that 
« we may be out in our calculation, and ruined firſt? 
By all appearances, the finances of the enemy are in 
a much more flouriſhing way than ours. They pay 
every body punQtually, and even enlarge their ex- 
8 3 every day, in puſhing their 2 ortune, and 
upporting the conqueſts they make.“ Ri | 

« And ſo much the worſe for them, (retorted the- 
« Frenchman) their punctual payments will ſoon leave 
them pennyleſs. Our government acted more pru- 
«« dently. By refuſing to pay their debts, they kept 
money in their. hands to carry on their deſigns, 
** which the others will ſoon find themſelves unable 
to do. 4 5 p wn Frey 

As to their enlarging their expence in ſupporting 
S their conqueſts, that * the very thing we 3 | 
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in our ſovereign's power be looks upon them 


We let them conquer only to draw them into more 
expence. You cannot think that our mighty monarch 
would have permitted their inſolence to have gone 
unpuniſhed ſo. long, if he. had not ſome great end 


© in view. Not No! Their conqueſts will be their 


ruin, take my word for it. As ſoon as they have 


_ exhauſted themſelves by conquering, they will be 
glad to give all up for a peace. It has ever been ſo. 


t is but ſending an ahle negotiator to treat with 
them, and the work is done; their heads are too 
heavy for politics. No! No! their making con- 
As to what you ſay of our being ruined firſt, that 
is all a miſtake. Our king can never be ruined 


© while there ia money, or money's worth, in his do- 


minions. It is all his own. He need not ſtoop to flat- 
ter his ſubjects to lend; he has power to take. They, 
it is true, may poſſibly ſuffer for a time? but what 
does that ſignify where the glory of their fovereign is: 
concerned? No true Frenchman ever thinks of that. 
He leaves ſuch ſelfiſh conſiderations to Engliſh mer-- 


I ſay, for à time, becauſe our refources are alt: 
within ourſelves. Let us be never fo exhauſted by- 
war, a few years of peace never fail to reſtore-us ; 
and we have the pleaſure to reflect, that the atten-- 
tion paid to our intereſts then always makes amends. 
for what we ſuffered before; whereas our enemies 


think of no ſuch thing. The moment they get a 


ce, which their eagerneſs for is ſeldom lets them 
ave patience to wait for on good terms, they fall 


to wrangling among themſelves, and never trouble 


their heads about the good of the public, till they 
have occaſion to call for aſſiſtance again; ſe that 
their affairs are always better managed in war than 


in peace, even in reſpect to the matters moſt foreign 


to War. 


be reaſon of chis is, that their governors not 
« having any direct property in the goods of their ſub- 


2 


jects, they think it not worth their while to take 
any care about them; whereas with us, all being 
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“ as his own, and ſtudies their improvement accord- 
* ingly. Of this there might innumerable inſtances 
be given in all the articles of commerce, the bal- 
*© lance of which we conſtantly continue to bring into 
* our favour, in peace, by ſome means or other, in 
«4 leſs time than they wreſt it from us in war.” 

„All this may be very true for aught I know, (ſaid the 
«« foreigner) but one thing I am convinced of, which 
is, that however conducive this power may be to 
„ the monarch's glory, it were better for his ſubjects 
* that he ſhould be without it. I have experienced 


„both caſes, and therefore am the better able to 


udge.” 

4 f ſo, (anfwered the Frenchman with ſome tart- 
*« neſs) I wonder why your countrymen chuſe to come 
and fix themſelves among us! Few people leave a 
place they like for one they do not.” N 

Very true, (replied the foreigner gravely) they 
ſeldom do. But there may be circumſtances to in- 
te fluence ſuch a choice. I have heard this glanced 
« at more than once; and in ſuch a manner, that 1 
** had difficulty to refrain from taking notice of it. 
% I amnot captious in my temper; but ſtill I cannot. 
bear inſinuations injurious to my country. For this, 
« reaſon as Teſteem you, and conſequently deſire your 
good opinion, give me leave to relate a few of the 
_ « particulars of my on caſe, which, I imagine, will 
*© make you view the matter in a different light, from 
*« what you ſeem to have done hitherto; and convince 
<«« you of the injuſtice of ſuch reflections for the fu- 
ture; nor ſhall I treſpaſs on your patience long. 

*« You are not a ſtranger to the revolutions which. 
have happened in the Britiſh government. I 
vill not enter into a difcuſſion of the power which. 
“the people of England have on many occaſions ex- 
«« ercited over their ſovereigns. That part of the 
*« Britiſh dominions in which I was born has ever been. 
<< remarkable for the contrary principles; our un- 
„% ſhaken loyalty having always been proof to tempta- 
tion, and even to tyranny. 2 
In this antient monarchy my anceſtors enjoyed 
*-gdiftinguiſhed honours, before the families of ma- 
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THE REVERTE: 
© ny of the preſent ſovereigns of Europe had emerged 
from barbariſm and obſcurity. r poſſeſſions 
«« were extenſive; and if nature had denied the ener- 
vating delicacies of luxury, heaven made ample a- 
e mends by the number and virtue of our vaſſals, 
*« whoſe valour, guided by the loyalty of their lords, 
often ſupported their ſovereign's throne in the dire 
F conflicts of ambition, the ſtruggles which the untam- 
ed ſons of ſavage liberty made againſt law and rule. 
The virtuous actions of our anceſtors are handed 
% down for imitation ; nor is the ſacred record diſ- 
continued, till a ſeries of unworthy deeds makes 
© the degenerate poſterity b:uſh at the —_—_— 
«* compariſon. Doubt not therefore the tale which 
am going to relate; nor think it to be the fiction of 
« vanity or imagination. The reverend fire has ſtill 
« delivered it invariably to his attentive ſons, nor 
* has a ſyllable been altered in the courſe of ſo many 
generations. | 
Our fame was not unknown in foreign lands. 
Wherever the ſhrill trumpet called the warriors forth 
dd arms, our banners waved the foremoſt in the field; 
and trophies, won by feats of hardieſt proweſs, graced 
our ſocial halls. „ | | 
We had proceeded in this honourable path for 
many ages, when holy Lewis, glowing with pious 
Leal, undertook to deliver the ſacred repoſitories of 
the bleſſed ſaints, the places hallowed by the foot- 
ſteps of our Lord, from the profanation of infidels. 
Fired at the news of ſuch a glorious deſign, the heir 
of our illuſtrious houſe led forth the choſen youths 
of all our hills, to fight the battles of the faith. The 
name of their chief prepared a welcome for them, and 
juſtified the choice which Lewis made of youthful 
Archibald, to lead the. van in all his armies, after he 
had dub'd him his own knight. >. 
The unhappy event of this great defign is too 
well known. I ſhall therefore confine myſelf to what 
immediately concerns this my moſt honoured progeni- 
tor. During tte ſtruggles which Lewis made with 
the malevolence of fortune, the actions of fir Archi- 
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bald made him the terror of the hoſts of the infidels; 
at the ſame time that his exemplary virtues were a 
| reproach to the looſer manners of his fellow-ſoldiers. 
In an excurſion which he made one day in queſt of 
intelligence, fate directed his ſteps to the banks of a 
rivulet in the neighbourhood of the Saracen camp, the 
beauty of which tempted him to trace its courſe along 
the woody vale. . ; 

He had not proceeded far, when the ſounds of 
female voices ſtruck his ear. The ſongs with which 
they filled the winding valley, declared the mnocence 
and happineſs of their hearts. He liſtened for a 
while; and then as he was a truly chaſte and courte- 
ous knight, was turning about to retire, for fear of 
intruding on their privacy, when a ſhriek of affright 
told him his aſſiſtance was neceſſary to them. He he- 
fitated not a moment ; but, ruſhing forward, ſaw that 
a troop of the marauders who ſwarmed around the 
camp of Lewis, and diſhonoured the chriſtian' name 
with their atrocious crimes, had ſurpriſed a band of 

helpleſs: females, and having diſperſed their feeble 
guard of eunnchs, were carrying them forcibly away. 

e knew their danger in the hands of ſuch worſe 
than brutal ruffians; and proclaiming his own name in 
a voice that ſhook the hills, ran forward to their 
reſcue. 5 £ 

* Awed at the well-known name, they ſeemed to 
pauſe ; but their leader ſeeing that fir Archibald was 
alone and on foot, for when he firſt heard the voices 

he had left his horſe with his men, that he might not 
diſturb them as be advanced to liſten more dilkinctly, 
waved his hand to his aſſociates to follow, and clap- 
ping ſpurs to his horſe's ſides was out of ſight in a mo- 
ment. But all did not eſcape fo eaſily; the well-aĩm- 
ed javelin of fir Archibald pierced the *dermoſt as 
he had turned himſelf for flight, and brought him life- 
leſs to the ground. The active knight inſtantiy ſeized 
the ſteed of the fallen caitif, and vauſting nimbly on 
him rode after the raviſhers, whom he ſoon over-took, 
| the ſtruggles of the females impeding their flight, and 
their cries directing his purſuit. The villains at firſt 
taking him for their companion avoided him _ — 
ad « 3 Od. 
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ſoot on their defence; but the deaths of the two firſt 
of their number, who fell within the reach of his 
ſword, convinced them of their error, and that it was 
impoſſible for them to fly from him. : 

% Cuſtom had inured them to danger, and deſpair 
now made them valiant. Their number alſo againſt 
his ſingle arm gave them a proſpect of ſucceſs. They 
tet go the women therefore, and forming themſelves 
into a troop bore all together upon him. But he diſ- 
dained to wait for their aſſault; and ruſhing furiouſſy 
into the midſt of them, for ſome time maintained the 
unequal combat, and ballanced their numbers by his 
valour. Five of their bodies now lay breathleſs round 
him, when his horſe, pierced to the heart with a ſpear, 
fell to the ground ſo faddenly, that all his agility and 
ſtrength were not ſufficient to diſengage him from 
bim. In this ſituation he expected nothing leſs than 
inſtant death, when all at once the aſſailants turned 
their backs, and ſought their ſafety in flight. 

_* Surpriſed at this, fir Archibald looked round, and 
ſaw his faithful men galloping up toward him. They 
had heard his voice when he firſt called to the rufhans, 
and imagining. that he wanted their aſſiſtance advanced 
with ſpeed by the fide of the rivulet, till they found 
the wretch whom he had pierced with his javelin ; a- 
larmed at the ſight of whom they doubled their haſte, 
and happily came up time enough to fave their lord. 
The firſt care of fir Archibald was to ſearch for 
the women, whom it was difficult to find, their fright 
| having made them hide themſelves the moment they 
had been let go by the ruffians. At length, however, 
the diligence of his men diſcovered them all but one, 
the loſs of whom the reſt deplored in the moſt pa ſſion- 
ate terms. Sir Archibald concluding that ſhe muſt 
have been carried off by ſome of the xaviſhers, while 
the reſt ſtopped to attack him, was at'a loſs what to 
do. It was in vain to think of overtaking them with- 
out ſome guide to direct his purſuit, and whom to 

get he knew not. | | met 
Vn this perplexity he bethought himſelf of try- 
ing whether ſome intelligence might not be gained 
among thoſe who had fallen by his ſword, if they all 
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were not as yet quite dead. He was not diſappointed. 
From one of them he learned, their place of rendez- 
vous; and that their leader had borne away his prey, 
as fir Archibald had conjectured. The generous knight 
Was alarmed at her danger, and, ordering two of his 
men to conduct the diſconſolate damſels back to the 
Saracen camp, fet off himſelf with the reſt in ſearch 
of her. | | | 
The place to which he was directed was a cave 
in the darkeſt receſs of a wood, at a conſiderable diſ- 
tance from him. The day was now far ſpent, and 
the way fo difficult to be found; that it was night be- 
fore they reached the cavern. Sir Archibald waited 
not to demand entrance, but drawing his ſword ruſhed 
boldly in. Heaven ſeemed. to have delayed him to 
the moment that ſhould make his coming moſt critical. 
laflamed with brutal paſſion, the miſcreant, when he 
could not perſuade the damſel to compliance, had re- 
ſolved to gratify his baſe defires by force. Her cries 
Teached the ear of fir Archibald as he entered the 
cave, and directed him to her reſcue ; which he ef- 
fected juſt as her ſtrength was exhauſtgg in the ſtruggle, 
and ſhe lay a defenceleſs prey to th ſpoiler. With 
one ſtroke he ſevered the wretch's head from his 
body; when, raiſing the aſtoniſhed maiden from the 
ground, he ſtrove to reſtore her ſpirits by the moſt 
tender and encouraging aſſurances of fafety and pro- 
tection. | 
At firſt ſhe threw her eyes wildly round the 
dreary cave, and, filled with the horror of the ſcenes 
the had juſt gone through, could ſcarcely believe her 
ſenſes that ſhe was delivered. At length recoveri 
power to ſpeak, ©** What man, or rather what 
art thou” (ſaid ſhe in the Saracen tongue, fixing her 
eyes upon him as he ſtood without his helmet, which 
he had pulled off when he had firſt raiſed her from the 
ground) whom heaven has thus miraculouſly ſent to 
s fave me from ruin? The benefit is ſo great, that 1 
* had rather think the latter, as the obligation is too 
„% much to owe to man.” ; | 
* Lady (anſwered he in the ſame language which 
* ke had learned in the war) I am a man! a ſinful 
man, 


/ 
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Man, Yb knows it is his duty to ſuccour virtue in 
reſs.” | : 

A man! (replied ſhe earneſtly) Say then of what 
© lineage and country art thou come, that I may ſtudy 
* the moſt acceptable reward for thy courteſy and 
« valour?” P 
Thou ſeeſt before thee (returned he) lady, a 
* Chriſtian knight, whoſe faith makes virtue a duty 
« and looks not for reward.” Es 

« A Chriſtian! Gracious Heaven! (exclaimed the 
© lady, as recovering herſelf after a long pauſe) Pardon, 
«« courteous ſtranger, the ravings of a diſtracted brain! 
No reward can return the obligation I am under to 
«© you, and yet I muſt ſue for more; I muſt entreat 
you to conduct me directly to the Saracen camp, 
„and reſtore me to my diſtreſſed parent, who now la- 
* ments the loſs of his only child. 

% Talk not of rewards, moſt beauteous lady, (ſaid 

* the knight gazing in rapture on her) the pleaſure of 
“doing you a {:rvice is its own reward. All I require 
is to know your name; and O! tell me, I conjure 
you, (continued he, falling on his knees before her) 
<< If it be poſliWe for a ſoldier of no ignoble birth or 
* fame, to make the offer of his honeſt heart accept- 
«© able to you.” ts 

Brave knight (anſwered ſhe) an heart like thine is 
„ worthy of the moſt exalted maid's acceptance; but 
«* there are inſuperable obſtacles to thy deſire. As for 
„ my name it would avail you nought to know it. Let 
„% me adjure you therefore by that virtue which your 
« ſoul reveres, to deſiſt from any farther enquiries 
« about me; and conveying me to the camp of your 
„ enemies, there to leave me to my fate.“ | 
Thy will, O beauteous arbitreſs of my deſtiny, 
% (replied he) is a law to thy devoted ſervant. I o- 
bey thee; but firſt permit me to pour out the ſul- 
% neſs of my foul.” —'Then taking her fair hand as he 
kneeled before her, and holding it between his, Ac- 
% cept my homage, ſovercign lady of my heart! {ſaid 
158 00 and receive me from this hour for thy true and 
conſtant knight ; and by this ſacred pledge I ſwear, 
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(touching her hand devoutly with his lips) no o- 
<< ther dame ſhall ever raiſe a wiſh in my breaſt contra- 
© ry to the faith I here plight unto thee,” —— 
And in return I promiſe thee, moſt valiant and 
" 2 gentle knight, (ſaid ſhe) that the remembrance 
of thy courteſy ſhall never be erazed from my grate- 
ful heart; nor any other man ſupplant thee in that 
regard which it is lawful for a virgin to feel for her 
„ deliverer.” Its | „ 

“ 'Comforted by this kind promiſe, fir Archibald 
took her by the hand, and leading her to the mouth 
of the cavern, mounted her behind him on his able 
ſteed, and bore her without accident to the Saracen - 
camp. | | 
As ſoon as they came to the moſt advanced guard 
ſhe diſmounted, and pulling a coſtly jewel from her 
breaſt, Wear this (faid ſhe tenderly) in remem- 
*« brance of one who will never forget her generous 
„ deliverer.” 

L accept, deareſt lady, (anſwered he bending his 
knee to the earth) a gift made precious by thy hand, 
and promiſe to wear it as a badge of thy authority 
«© over my heart; as thou, if I have found favour in 
thy ſight, wilt alſo condeſcend to take this ring from 
thy — My honoured mother beſtowed it 
«© with her dying benediction, and enjoined me never 
to give it till I could truly give my heart along with 
it.“ — She kindly took the pledge of his love, and 
put it on her hand directly; then, bidding him adieu, 
advanced alone to the guard, who inſtantly conduQed 
her where ſhe commanded them. | 1 

« Sir Archibald ſtood for ſome time, unable to ſtir ; 
his eyes followed her as far as he could fee through 
the ſhades of night, and he liſtened to her ſteps till the 
ſounds inſenſibly died away from his ear. Awaking at 
length as from a trance, Unhappy Archibald (faid 
he, ſtriking his hand upon his gtief- ſwollen breaſt) 
to what misfortunes has thy wayward fate reſerved 
„ thee? Never till this day did my heart feel the 
power of beauty. I laughed at love, and called his 
bondage folly; but amply has the tyrant now a- 
venged his cauſe, and pierced me with his 9 
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moſt envenomed lance. Ve maids of Caledonia, 
ho oft have wept your lighted charms, and called 
<< the heart of Archibald inſenſible, now triumph in 
<< his fall. He loves without a ray of hope to promiſe 
him ſucceſs.” | 1-7 | 

Thus did he confume the remaining part of the 
night in fruitleis lamentation, till his followers at the 
approach of morning reminded him, that it was neceſ 
fary for him to return to the chriſtian | 

From this hour his heart was a ſtranger to happi- 


meſs. Did he know even who the object of his wiſhes 


was, he might at leaſt have pleaſed himſelf with forming 
amazyginary ſchemes for obtaining her love; but her 
command, which he moſt religiouſly obſerved, pre- 
cluded him from making any inquiries about her, as 
His men's ignorance of the Saracen language had alfo 
prevented their learning any thing from the damſels 


whom they had conducted to the camp. 
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| | CH AP. XV. 
The hiftory of Sir AxcniBain, and ZeliDE, princeſs 


of Armenia, continued. 


= B UT eng his private peace was thus poiſon- 
3 E 


ed, it ſlackened not his attention to the duties 
of war. On the contrary, the troubles of his mind 
making him weary of life, he eagerly ſought every oc- 
caſion of lofing it with honour. In the laſt unfortu- 
nate action between Lewis and the Saracens, Sir Ar- 
Chibald, at the head of his bonny lads, charged the 
infidels with fuch impetuoſity, that he broke into the 
main body of their army; and had he been followed 
with . equal fpirit by the other ſquadrons under his 
command, might potiibly have altered the fate of that 
unhappy day. But envy, which always follows ſuperior 
merit, had inflamed the hearts of certain French lords, 
who thought themſelves eclipſed by his fame, to ſuch a 
degree againſt him, that when they ſaw him break like a 


© "torrent into the battle of the enemy, inſtead of follow - 


ing his ſteps with emulative virtue, they baſely my 
2 EY | - bac 7 


we _ * * 3 


ing him, and his few brave men. 


_ themſelves deſperately between him and it, as often, 
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back, and gave the infidels an opportunity of ſurround- 

„Thrice did he penetrate ſo far through their num- 
bers, as to ſeize the imperial ſtandard; but the multi- 
tude, whom dread of ſuch a diſgrace made throw 


bore him back. At length, collecting all his force for: 
one laſt effort, he burſt in irreſiſtibly among them, | 
and ſeizing it with one hand had raiſed the other to, 4 
ſmite the chief, whoſe vigorous gripe with-held it from 9 
him, when a ſtone hurled by a daſtard ſlave who dared | 
not approach within the reach of his ſword, felled him. | 
to the ground. 'The baſe herd inſtantly ruſhed in, and C 
were ready to wreck their cowardly revenge upon his- 
defenceleſs body, when the chief, who ref; ; 
valour, though in an enemy, and judged by the rich- 
neſs of his armour that he muſt be foo perſon of note, 
whoſe ranſom would well reward his humanity, inter- 
poſed ; and, diſcovering that he till breathed, order- 
ed him to be removed to his own tent, and there taken 
proper care of. With fir Archibald fell the ſpirit of 
the chriſtian army, and left the infidels an eaſy and 
compleat victory. ay 
* He had not been long in the tent of the chief, 
when, by the aſſiſtance of thoſe. into whoſe care be 
had been given, he began to recover his ſenſes. O- 
pening his eyes he looked around in filent aſtoniſhment, 
for ſome time; then turning to the attendants who 
were buſied about him, he aſked them courteouſſy 
where he was, and to whom indebted for ſuch friend-, * 
ly treatmeut; but they laid their hands upon their 
mouths, to let him know that they muſt not converſe. 
with him. "This increaſed his perplexity. The tent, 
and the habit of thoſe who adminiſtered ſuch kind 
aſſiſtance to him, ſhewed him that he was in the hands 
of the enemy; but that very aſſiſtance, ſo contrary 
to their uſual practice, heightened his aſtoniſhment 
{ſtill more and more. "TEN 32 4 
„ 'The next morning he found himſelf fo well re- 
covered, that he defired pgrmifſion to wajt upon his 
benefaQor to return him thanks, and learn what ran- 
ſom Re demanded, which he doubted not but Lewis 
Vor. II. E would 
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would readily pay. The chief received him courte- 
ouſly, and informing him of the total defeat of the 
Chriſtian army, gave him to underſtand that his hopes 
of liberty were at an end. | | 
© 'The effect which this account had on him was 
eaſily perceived. The manly fortitude that ſat upon 
his brow before, gave place to liſtleſs dejection. Thy 
will be done, O God!” (exclaimed he with a loud 
ſigh) then fixed his eyes upon the ground. 

* The chief, who imagined that his grief aroſe 
from the thought of his captivity, encouraged him 
with aſſurances that he ſhould not receive unworthy. 
treatment. But fir Archibald ſoon ſhewed him that 
his diftreſs aroſe. from a more exalted motive. 
Think not, moſt courteous and noble lord” (ſaid 
he, raiſing his eyes ſlowly from the ground and a 
them on the chief, with a look that ſhewed a ſou 
overburthened but not broken by woe) think not 
that my grief is for myſelf. Fas is the jewel 
«© of every virtuous ſoul; without it the ſentiments of 
«© honour, generoſity, and courage, are a torture. 
<< But ſtill I mourn from a more extenſive cauſe. I 
% -mourn. the misfortunes of my royal maſter, the 
« princely and pious Lewis. I mourn the defeat of 
the armies of the Lord. I am but a worm, an a- 
4, tom in the creation, unworthy of a thought in ſuch 
« a ſcene of ruin.” x 

„The chief was ſtruck with ſuch greatneſs of 
ſoul, and, repeating his kind conſolation, demanded 
who fir Archibald was, and what rank he held in the 

army of Lewis. But the high-minded knight had 
formed the reſolution of concealing his name and qua- 
lity, to hide the diſgrace which he thought his cap- 
tivity would reflect upon his noble houſe and country. 
No! (faid he to himſelf) never ſhall it be ſaid that 
« fir Archibald is a ſlave! that a noble Scot was forc- 
e ed to bend the knee to barbarous infidels. Let me 

* periſh unknown, and let my reproach die with 
„ me.“ Then, as if recollecting himſelf, Iam 
% no more than a private knight, O noble lord, (an- 
Le ſwered he) whom a deſire of fame brought to L 
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< fatal war. I was not born in the ligeance of royal 
« Lewis, nor bore any high rank in His armies, I 
„led a few brave youths, the followers of my way- 
« ward fortune, to the field, who all, as I ſuppoſe, 
« have fallen with honour ; and O] that I had ſhared. 
„their glorious fate; but I was unworthy, and am 
„ reſerved for ſlavery.“ | 
„There is a ſympathy between noble ſouls, which. 
ſoon unites .them. The chief, who before admired 
the valour, now loved the virtue of his captive. He. 
directly received him into his intimacy, and was fo. 
ſtruck with the charms of his converſation, that he 
opened to him all the ſecrets of his foul. As they. 
ſat together one day, beguiling the heat of the noon- 
tide hours, in pleaſing diſcourſe, the chief pauſed for 
ſome time as if loſt in 933 ſtarting in a 
kind of tranſport, It ſhall be ſo; (faid he) *tis 
Heaven inſpires the thought.” —— — Then ad- 
drefling himſelf to fir Archibald, “Selim, (that was 
„the name he had given him) thou muſt go and 
© plead. the cauſe of thy friend. That eloquence. 
„ which can charm the fierceſt paſſions of the ſoul to 
peace, can ſurely kindle the more L nog ones of 
© pity and defire. I love, moſt warmly love; but the 
* object of my wiſhes is inſenſible to my pain, nor 
« will liſten to my intreaties. Go then and ſoften 
„her heart, paint my paſſion in proper colours, 
and teach her to make a juſt return to it. At- 
„ tempt not to diſſwade me from the thought. It 
« is Heaven that inſpires; and Iwill purſue it“ 
_ * Sir Archibald, who knew by ſad experience that 
love is an bver-match for reaſon, anfwered, that, far 
from contradicting his will, he was ready to obey him 
in any thing he ſhould command; and only defired to 
know how his weak endeavours were to be applied. The 
chief embracing him tenderly, .** I will inform you of 
* every thing, (faid he) and will not doubt of your 
« *ſacteſs. on muſt know that, about three moons 
«*« {ince, the guard of one of the advanced poſts 
brought to my tent a damſel moſt richly attired, 
{© who they ſaid had come to them Juſt” before the 
TE & 2 - „ morning- 
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*© morning-watch, and required to be conducted to, 
the commander of the night. The moment ſhe en- 
<< tered and caſt her eyes upon me, Achmet, (ſaid 
e the, with an air of dignity that awed my ſoul) 
lead me to the pavilion of thy maſter. I am Zelide, 
his daughter, who was this day ſurprized by the 
«© enemy, as I walked along the banks of the rivulet; 
and have now recovered my liberty in a manner not 
<< neceſſary to be told. | 
„I was fo dazzled at the fight of her beauty, for 
<c ſhe had no veil on, that I was ſome time before I 
«© had power to make her any anſwer. At length, 
<< proſtrating myſelf at her feet, Forgive, O beaute- 
«« ous princeſs, (ſaid I) the ignorance of thy ſlaves, 
„ who have not paid the reſpect due to thy ſublime 
5 ſtate.” ——Riſe, (anſwered ſhe) and lead me to 
% my father; I forgive every thing.” | 

« Encouraged by this condeſcenſion, I ventured. 
< to riſe, and taking her hand, which ſhe graciouſly 
held to me, conducted her to the pavilion of the 
Armenian monarch. . The joy that her return 
% Taifed can no more be deſcribed than the ſituation, 
40 fy heart. All was tumult, extacy, and mad- 
«© nels. | 

As ſoon as I had delivered her into her father's 
«© hands, I prepared to retire, when calling to me, 
Stay, Achmet, (ſaid the inraptured monarch) and 
« receive the reward of thy ſervice. I have ſworn 
eto give Zelide to the man who ſhould reſcue her 
<< ous of the hands of the raviſhers, and reſtore her 
* to me. Her maidens have told me what noble ſpi- 
<< rit you exerted for her. Here, Zelide, take an 
„ huſband who has deſerved you.” 

I proftrated myſelf at his feet in tranſport, and 
<< embraced his knees, unable to expreſs the joy of 
* my full heart; when the princeſs replied to her fa- 

ther, The merits, of Achmet are ſufficiently 
c great, without aſſuming thoſe of another. I owe 


* my liberty to an unknown hand.” 


It is impoſſible to expreſs what I felt at hearing 
« her ſay this. The manner in which ſhe ſpoke on 
It «© vinc 
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<&\jficed me that her heart was not inclined in my 
= „ favour ; and I knew the fondneſs of her father too 

ell, to think that he would put any conſtraint u. 

on her inclinations. However, TI yielded to t 
<<. impulſe of my paſſion, and throwing myſelf at 5 
feet, “ Revoke not, O beauteous princeſs, (ſaid 
„J) the gracious words of my lord; nor reject an 
« heart that is devoted to thee.” — 
* © Deſiſt, Achmet, (ſaid tlie monarch ſternly) my 
« haſty vow is ſaved; and the hands of Zelide to be 
« obtained only on the terms propoſed before.. 
« Awed at theſe words, I retired in dejection equal to 
the height of my late ſhort-lived hopes; and from 
« that day has my heart been a prey to deſpair. 

** The aſſiſtance which now require from you is 
this: In pious gratitude to Heaven, for her eſcape 
* from bondage, Zelide has obtained permiſſ on from 
„her father to relieve the captives of the war. For 
this purpoſe they are ordered to repair to a cettain 
* wet before her pavilion, whete the ſees them through 
«the filken curtains of her tent, and frequently con- 
« vekſes with ſuch as have any thin og patter in their 
« appearance to excite her cutiohty. Thither you 
„ ſhall go; and I promiſe my ſelf that you will lead 
my cauſe with "Re <ceſs, if it ſo happens that e- 
ters into converſation with you.” 

„Had the chief attended to the effect which his 
ſtory had upon fir Archibald, he would not have 
been ſo ready to ſend him as his- advocate. Every 
circumſtance convinced him that the princeſs was the 
object of his own love, whom he had deſpaired of diſ- 
covering, and filled him with emotions which he could 
not ſuppreſs. Recovering himſelf, however, time e- 
nough to eſcape the obſe rvations of Achmet, whoſe 
mind was too intent upon his own ftory to give much 
heed to any thing el « It is my duty, (ſaid he) 


eto obey thy commands; and difident though I am 
wy * Alte which your partiality beſtows upon 


me, I am yet ready to undertake any thing which 
& you think can conduc | 


W E 3 ” Achmet 
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uce to. your happineſs.” 
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„ Achmet again embraced hiin, and informing him 
at what time and where he ſhould wait upon Zelide next 
morning, left him, while he went himſelf to attend 
his ſovereign, in the courſe of his duty. | 
No ſooner was fir Archibald alone than he began 
to reflect on the commiſſion which he had underta- 
ken, and the diſtreſſing ſituation he was in. In the 
firſt emotions of his high ſpirit he blamed himſelf for 
not having avowed his paſſion, and aſſerted his prier 
claim; but a conſideration of his unhappy ſtate imme- 
diately checked this raſh thought, and the deſire of 
meeting the dear object of his love at any rate deter- 
mined him to go, and truſt the event to fate. What 
* ſhall I do? (ſaid he) Shall I plead for the love of 
** Achmet and deſtroy my own hopes? Or ſhall I be- 
* tray his confidence, and ſpeak only for myſelf?” 
Then pauſing a while, © I will do neither ; (he con- 
«© tinued) if nature forbids the former, honour equal- 
te ly oppoſes the latter. Never ſhall it be ſaid that 
N fr Archibald broke faith with man. I will repre- 
« ſent his love with fidelity; I will declare my own 
ec with honeſt truth, and leave the deciſion to her- 
« ſelf.” Pleaſed with this determination, his 
heart grew lighter ; and the thought of meeting Ze- 
lide filled him with joy, to which he had been long a 
ſtranger. | 
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CHAP. XVI. 


Continuation 2 the hiflory of Sir AxcnisALD and 
Sue” ELIDE, princeſs of Armenia. 


0 AVING received his laſt inſtructions from 
| Achmet, fir Archibald went at the appointed 
hour next morning to the royal pavilion. Though he 
was habited in the humble weeds of a ſlave, there was 
ſomething in his appearance that ſpoke his noble birth, 
and prejudiced every heart in his favour. His fta- 
ture was above the common ſize of men, his limbs 
turned in the exacteſt ſymmetry of ſtrength and beau- 
8 . | ty. 
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His auborn locks flowed in ringlets to the mid- 
dle of his back, and his dark-blue eyes ſparkled with 
ſenſibility and manly ſpirit ; while a gloom of melan- 
choly, ſuited to his preſent ſtation, ſoftened their 
fire, and threw a pallid veil over the ruddy bloom 
which youth had painted on his cheeks. 

« He had not ftood long with his eyes fixed on 
the ground, and his heart throbbing with the moſt 
anxious emotions, when an eunuch came to diſtribute 
the relief which the princeſs ſent to the captives, or- 
dering ſuch of them as ſhe had pointed out to him to 
advance to the fide of her tent, that ſhe might en- 
quire into the nature of their particular diſtreſſes. 

© The ſtate of fir Archibald's heart, when the eu- 
nuch paſſed him by unnoticed, may be eaſily con- 
ceived, All his high hopes ſunk at once. She 
knows me not! (ſaid he to himſelf) or ſhe ſcorns 
% to know me! Miſtaken Achmet! to think that I 
% could have any influence upon her“ 

«© He continued theſe melancholy reflections while 
the princeſs was examining ſome of the other captives, 
and was departing with them, when the eunuch bec- 
koned to him to advance to the tent. His emotions 
now were ſtronger than he could bear. He ſcarce 
had power to obey the ſummons. - As ſoon as he ap- 
proached the curtain, ©* Chriſtian, (ſaid a voice from 
*« behind it) how long haſt thou been a captive and 
„% to whom?” | Fn 

* Moſt gracious princeſs, (anſwered he trembling 
% and in agitation, that almoſt deprived him of ut- 
* terance) for ſo I am inſtructed to addreſs you, I loſt 
my liberty in the late battle that proved ſo fatal to 
* the unhappy Lewis; and my poor ſerviees belong 
„to the illuſtrious Achmet.” | 

«© To Achmet! (replied ſhe) Great honour muſt: 
« he have acquired by the conqueſt ; and ſhould treat 
*« ſuch a captive as thou appeareſt to be with uncom- 
% mon courteſy!” | 
„ The honour of Achmet (returned he) wants not 
* ſo mean an addition. Thy flave was the captive of 
« an hoſt. As for my treatment, it is that of a man; 
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4 An heart that is ſoftened with love like Achmet's, 
cannot want the gentleſt virtues of humanity.” 
Thou ſpeabeſt of that paſſion (ſaid the princefs) 
<< with a voice of ſympathy. I ſuppoſe thy own heart 
is not free from it, and that the loſs of thy liberty 
sis imbittered by that of a wife or miſtreſs in thy na- 
tive land.“ 
Thuy ſlave is not married, moſt gracious princeſs, 
* (anſwered he) nor had my heart felt the power of 
love before I ſaw theſe fatal plains.” 
«© Then it ſhould ſeem (continued ſhe) that ſome of 
gur beauties have ſubdued, you to him. How long 
have you born his yoke, and who has bent your 
*« ſtubborn neck to it? 
« The- captivity of my heart, O ſovereign lady, 
© (anſwered he) is ſcarce three moons old; but the 
particular ſeverity of it has made that time an age. 
Fe Fo cut off every hope, the very name of the perſon 
«© whoſe chains I wear is hidden from me in impene- 
„ trable darknefs.” | 
„That's hard, iadeed; (ſaid the) but true forti- 
«« tude is above defpair. Perhaps you may find her yet. 
Come juſt at the cloſe of evening to this place, 
and you will. meet a perſon who will inform you of 
« ſtrange-things; but mention not a word of this to 
* Achmet.. Adieu! Be diſcreet, be reſolute, and be 
—_— 55 | 
The ſurprize with which this converſation ſtruck 
fir Archibald was fo great, that he more than once 


queſtioned himſelf whether it muſt not be only an il- 


luſive dream. Satisfied, however, at length, that it 


* was real, he retired to his own quarter, among the 


s of Achmet, till his emotions ſhould ſubſide, 


and he could recollect himſelf ſufficiently to appear be- 


fore him without danger of diſcovering what had hap- 
pened. He threw himſelf in a corner of the tent, and 
covering himſelf with a carpet that he might not be 
diſturbed, lay motionleſs and loſt in thought. He 
had not lain long when two of the domeſtic ſlaves of 
Achmet, nativesof Greece, came into the tent, and not 
perceiving that any perſon was preſent, entered into a 


converſation upon murdering their lord, and flying into 


1 
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their own country with the booty which they ſhould be 
able to plunder in the confuſion cauſed by his death. 
After confidering upon ſeveral methods, they at length 
_— to poifon him in a bowl of ſherbet, which one 
of them, who was his cup-bearer, undertook to give 
him that very evening, while the other ſhould packup 
all his gold and rich jewels which were in his care, 
ready for them to carry off. Having thus concerted 
the ſcheme, they immediately went to prepare for the 

execution of it. EY 
Fhe firſt mention of this horrid defign awoke all 
the attention of fir Archibald. He liſtened to their dii- 
courſe without giving thein any alarm ; and as foon as 
they departed gave thanks to heaven-for, directing him 
to that place ſo opportunely, to fave the life of his 
preſerver, and ſo return the obligation Ke owed him; 
ariſing, therefore, he went to the tent of Achmet, who 
entered juſt at the ſame time. Sur, n 
The moment the chief caſt his eyes upon fir Ar- 
chibald he called him to him, and waving his hand to 
his attendants to withdtaw, Selim (faid he, his eyes 
gliſtening with rapture) congratulate your happy lord. 
My gtacious ſoveteign has this day bleſſed my hopes 
« with a promife of the hand of Zelide; and, as if 
« heaven meant to endear you ſtiff farther to me, has 
made the reſcuing of the royal ſtandard from your 
* hand the gforious cauſe of giving me the preference 
« to all my competitors. Have you been with the 
« princefs? Have you mentioned niy love to het? The 
only delay to my happineſs now is, to obtain her 
« conſent. O bleſs me therefore by ſaying that ſhe 
* liſtens to my love.” he pc; 
I have mentioned it to her, (anſwered fir Archi- 
, bald; Who had need for all his preſence of mind on 
* ſucha trying occafton) in the moſt affecting manner,” 
* butt it is too ſoon to expect the ſatisfaction you de- 
«* fire, Much time and many words are requiſite to 
Warm a virgin's heart.” | v4 
For this you ſhall have ample o rtunity, (repli- 
ed Achmet) to-morrow I wilt ſend” you with a pre- 

*« ſent to her; and every morning it -thalF be your 
„ E 5 „ pleaſing 
* 


ſ 
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«« pleaſing taſk to carry her the tribute of my love.“ 
Tbe confidence with which Achmet ſaid this was 
a pain to the honeſt heart of fir Archibald, as he 
knew he muſt neceſſarily diſappoint it. To change 
therefore to a topic more pleaſing to him, You ſav- 


ed my life, (ſaid he) and now heaven ſhews its ap- 


de probation of that generous action, by making me 


„ the means of ſaving yours.” — He then inform- 
ed him of the conſpiracy he had juſt diſcovered in ſo 


providential a manner, and gave him advice how ta 
detect it in the very moment of execution, to make the 
puniſhment of the wretches more ſignal.  -—_ 
The ſoul of Achmet was ſtruck with terror at 
this account. The near hopes of happineſs which 
oſſeſſed him at this time armed every thing that might 
Feat them with double terrors. He embraced fir 
Archibald in a tranſport, and reſigned himſelf entire- 
ly to his direction, his own mind being in too great agi- 
tation to attend to any thing. f . 
As the time for executing their flagitious deſign. 
was juſt arrived, Achmet went to take his evening's 
repaſt, and ſeating himſelf on the carpet, without any: 


appearance of ſuſpicion, called for ſome cooling be- 
- verage to ſlack his thirſt. The cup-qearer, who had 
every thing prepared, preſented him the bowl, when 


fir Archibald, who watched his looks and plainly per- 
ceived the anxiety of guilt in his face, made a ſignal 
greed upon to Achmet, and then went into the inner 

t, where he found the other loading himſelf with. 
the gold and jewels of his lord. Dragging him forth, 
therefore, with this indiſputable evidence of his guilt: 
upon him, as ſoon as he came into the preſence of * 
met, he ſeized the cup-bearer alſo, who ſtood panting 
with impatience to ſee his lord drink the fatal mixture, 
which he yet held untaſted in his hand. | | 


The accomplices no ſooner faw each other ap- 
prehended in this manner, than they ſunk into the do- 
ſpondency of conſcious N and waited, pale and. 
trembling, for the fate which hung over them. Miſ- 
** creants, (ſaid Achmet, riſing from his ſeat in a rage) 

L 


«©, what could prompt you to this wickedneſs ? Spes 


declare 


. 
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* declare this moment at whoſe in _— you made 
« the baſe attempt; or torture ſhall wring the ſe- 
© cret from your burſting hearts.” 
The wretches were unable to make any reply, 
when fir Archibald interfering, * Mighty lord, (ſaid 
he) the nature of their crime ſhews it was all their 
** own; and. points qut- the puniſhment proper for 
them. Let them drink the poiſon they had prepared 
% for you, and periſh by their own device. Baſe as 
they are, remember they are men; nor tempt them 
* to aggravate the guilt-with which their miſerable 
% ſouls are loaded by accuſing the innocent.” 

<«« Be it ſo, (anſwered the chief) their fate 1s in your 
© hands.” 

„Sir Archibald upon this took the bowl, and di- 
viding the horrid contents, gave it to the — 
wretches, whoſe lives, torn from them by the moſt 
dreadful torments, ſoon paid the price of their guilt.. 
Achmet then, embracing his deliverer once more, re- 
tired to try if he.could — the agitations of his foul! 


by reſt.” 


C. HA E. XVII. 
The 2 of Sir ARCH1BALD and ZELIDE, ca 


of Armenia, concluded. 


| 


HE time when the princeſs: had er the 
> attendance of fir Archibald was now arived; 
he therefore. haſted to the appointed place, where he 
had not waited long when an eunuch coming up and 
beckoning to him faid, ** Be diſcreet, be refolute, and. 
de happy.” 

- « Sir Archibald, who weltremembered theſe words, . 
followed. him, without heſitation or reply, into the 
royal pavilion, where he was led through ſeveral 
ſumptuous tents, one within another, till his guide, 
— 1 — making a ſignal to him to wait there, left 

e. waited. not long, when a female covered, 

— a. veil entered, and feating herſelf on a feH; 
* me Chiifian,”” 


* * 
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«« Chriſtian,” (ſaid ſhe, in a low voice and beckoning 
to him to come near her) © the damfel whom you 
<« reſcued from the raviſher in the cave, defires you 
% ſhould know that ſhe retains a grateful ſenſe of your 
< courteſy and virtue.” * $3790" 

Gentle lady, (faid he in a voice of rapture) ac- 
s cept the warmeſt thanks of your ſervant for this 
* benign condeſcenſion; and, O] compleat the fa- 
% vour, by telling her, that her devoted ſlave lives 
only in the hope of ſeeing her again, and pouring 
_ «©: out the fulneſs of his heart before her.“ 

«© Her heart (anſwered ſhe) perhaps is not leſs fulf 
than yours; but before ſhe can comply with what 
you defire, it is proper ſhe ſhould know who you 
% are, and what your rank was in your native land.” 

My rank, (replied he, with a Leh) moſt courte- 
<< ous lady, was noble, ſcarcely inferior to royalty; 
*< the honour of my ancient houſe unſtained.” 

ey then, (returned ſhe) if ſhe whom you pro- 
«c feſs to love ſhould ſtoop from royalty itſelf to liſten 
to your ſuit, what you would do to merit ſuch a 
* favour? Would you forego your country, renounce 
the worſhip of your anceſtors, and happy in the re- 
« compence of her love, and of the ſtate to which ſhe 
would raiſe you, ſwear you would never think of 
4 Sir Archibald was ſtruck with ſuch horror at this 
propoſal, that it was ſome time before he was able to 
make any reply. At length, as if awaking from # 
% dream, Support me, heaven! (exclaimed he with 
«© afigh that ſeemed to burſt his heart) Support me! 
and proportion the trials of your creature to his 
* ſtrength!” 

«+ Then turning to the ſemale, There is nothing, 
4% lady, (faid he) within the power of man to do, or 
, ſuffer, which I ſhould not m_—_— with joy for ſuck 
an ineſtimable recompence; nothing which did not 

* claſh with honour or virtue. But what you propoſe 
% would overturn both; and ſhould I be tempted to 
« comply, I were unworthy of a reward ſo daſely earn- 


F 32 | 
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Is this your anſwer? (replied ſhe with an accent 


« of indignation) Can you pretend to feel the power 


of love, and yet to flight its object for the idle fic- 


<< tions of ſuperſtitious prieſts? Can you mention ho- 
*« nour, and prefer ſubjection to royalty? Think bet- 
ter; nor blaſt your 1— hopes with ſuck a mean 
„ ungrateful choice. Search your heart well, your 
<«« fate depends upon the word you ſpeak; for, never 
more will you be aſked the queſtion.” | 
„ Burſt then, O wretched heart! (fighed he) and 
put à period to your torture. To live without 
« my love is impoſſible ; and heaven itſelf forbids the 
«terms on which alone I can obtain her. Tell her, 
kind lady, that, dearly as my heart adores her beau- 
« ties, a principle higher even than love, and ſtron 
than ambition, places an inſuperable bar between 
« us. But O, ſay at the ſame time, that the word 
« which thus gives up my hopes, gives up my hated 
life alſo. I muſt not have her, and I cannot live 
« without her.” _ | : 
Virtuous Chriſtian, (faid ſhe, lifting up her veil, 


« and diſcovering her beauties to his raviſhed fight) | 


thou proveſt thyſelf worthy of the beſt bleſſings of 
heaven by this thy noble attachment to its R 
„ Behold the object of thy love, who glories in an 
<« equal flame: yet had thy heart wavered in the 
e cauſe of virtue, I ſhould have diſdained the diſſio- 
„ nourable ſacrifice, and quitted thee for ever. Re- 
« ſtrain your raptures, and hear me for a moment. 
* You know not yet whom your virtues have ſubdued, 
or what you muſt attempt to obtain her. I am Ze- 
« lide, the only daughter of the monarch, of Arme- 
„ nia. My anceſtors long gloried in the name of 
„ Chriſtians; but unable to refiſt the barbarous Sa- 


A racens, according to the policy of the world, they 


« renounced their faith to preſerve their power. 
„My father, miſtakenly attached to the religion of 

« Mahomet, in which he was thus bred, led his forces 

« againſt the invaſion of Lewis; and, to excite the ar- 


don of his generals, declared, that he would be- 


66 ſtoves 


* 


* 
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< ftow me the heireſs of his throne, in marriage u 

on him who ſhould deſerve beſt in the war. The 
emulation which this raiſed was often fatally expe- 
<< rienced by their enemies; but ſtill their merits were 
<« ſo equal, that none could claim his promiſe until 
the laſt battle, when Achmet's recovering the royal 
« ſtandard from the enemy unhappily decided in his 
«© favour. Too ſoon I learned the unwelcome news; 
« but ſtill by my intreaties prevailed upon my father 
to ſuſpend or at leaſt conceal his determination, till 
this fatab day, when all his generals ſoliciting him 
together to put an end to their importunities, he 
« declared his choice. What canſt thou do to a- 
« yert. this misfortune? Canſt thou by any means ac- 
* compliſh our eſcape to thy native land? Gold and 
«« jewels in abundance I can bring, to procure the 
© means for our journey, and make our retirement hap- 


« py. To thy honour I am bold to truſt myſelf, nor- 
«c 


< aſpire to a more exalted ſtate than to be thy wife; 


e for though I have been obliged to profeſs the reli- 


: gion of Mahomet, in my heart. I am a Chriſtian. 
y mother who was a native of Circaſſia, believed' 


* which I promiſed her, in her laſt moments, to give 
* upevery thought of worldly grandeur. My foul is 
grieved to diſobey, and leave my father; but a ſu-- 
« perior.duty calls me.“ 

O beauteous princeſs, (ſaid fir Archibald, proſtrat- 


cc 

0 

4 and inſtructed me in that holy faith; to preſerve 
44 

46 

cc 


40 ing himſelf at her feet) how ſhall the labours of 


% my life make a return for this happineſs, this ho- 


3 nour ?- 


*: Reftrain your raptures, (replied the princeſs) our- 
time is too precious for them now. Three days re- 


e ſpite only have I been able to obtain from my fa- 


ther; before they are expired we. muſt eſcape from 
«© hence,. or I am for ever loſt. I leave: the manner- 
< of. our flight to you. In this caſket- is ſome gold. 


* 
„ 


More, with the richeſt, of my.jewels, will I brin 


« with me to-morrow night, as ſoon as darkneſs ſhait 
<. favour our deſign, to the hermit's cell on. thg ſide- 
«. of the hill, weſtward of the camp. There let me 

„meet: 
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<« meet thee with all the neceſſary means for our flight. 
1 One only companion ſhall I bring with me. Adieu.“ 
Saying this, the princeſs departed, and the eunuch enter- 
ed and conducted fir Archibald back through the royal 
pavilion to the place where he had firſt met him, who 
immediately returned to the quarters of Achmet. 
He laid himſelf down, as if to reſt; but ſpent 
the remainder of the night in forming ſchemes for his 
intended flight; but the difficulties which attended all 
he could deviſe drove him almoſt to deſpair. At length 
he reſolved upon one that appeared leaſt liable to diſ- 
appointment. As ſoon as Achmet aroſe he went to 
him, and accoſting him with an air of perplexity and 
diſtreſs, I come (ſaid he) a ſuppliant to thy com- 
* paſſion, O generous and princely Achmet. If ever 
thy ſervant has found favour in thy fight, liſten to 
* the requeſt of my heart. I was troubled on my bed 
te this night, and my ſoul was terrified by viſions. 
© The object of my love, whoſe image is never ab- 
« ſent from my mind, appeared before me in agonies 
« of grief. Fly (ſaid ſhe) to my reſcue! My fa- 
« ther, deaf to my intreaties, and regardleſs of 
« diſtreſs, prepares to give my hand to another. 8 
« fly and fave me! Save us both from ruin and de- 
te ſpair. I awoke in diſmay, and in the anguiſh 
% of my ſoul am come to thee. Permit me, aſſiſt me 
„ to go to my native land; and, on the faith of a 
true knight, I will ſend you the ranſom, which you 
„ ſhall require.” | | or 

I require not a ranſom for the liberty of my pre- 
«« ſerver, (anſwered Achmet) and willingly conſent ta 
«« your return as ſoon as my nuptials with the prin- 
«* ceſs ſhall have confirmed my happineſs, You muſt 
«« not leave me till you have ſeen and ſhared in my 
* 10 Us : n 
Wy name not happineſs or joy (replied fir Archi- 
bald) before a wretch ſinking in deſpair; the fight 
« of my miſery would damp your joys. By all your 
% fondeſt hopes I conjure you therefore, not to de- 
„ lay me a moment. Let me be gone this very night; 
« for ſomething warns my ſoul never to cloſe my 

9 5 eyes, 


* | 
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* eyes, till I have ſet out on this important jour- 
© ney.” on n 
Far be it from me (faid 2 2 at the 
1 = ry cy of his diſtreſs) to oppofe the intimations 
of thy bats genius. Go in peace ; and may thy 
journey be ſucceſsful. If aught in my power can 
% contribute to it, demand my help with free- 
4% dom.” | | | | 
O generous prince, (anſwered the knight) thy 
* goodneſs overwhelms my ſoul, and makes my part- 
ing from thee, even dn fo dear an occaſion, pain- 
* ful If thou wilt give the impreſſion of thy ſignet, 
% J will fet out with two, the poor remains of all my 
« faithful followers, whom I this day have found a- 
e mong the captives, as ſent by thee on ſome impor- 
ce tant Fafinef ; and truſt the conduct of my ſteps to 
« Heaven.” —-— To this propoſal Achmet not only 
agreed, but alſo gave him ſome gold, to make proviſion 
for His journey, and then diſmifſed him with a tender 
% Sir Archibald fpent the reſt of the day in pro- 
curing fwift and able horſes, with every other conve- 
niencè requiſite for his journey; and at the appointed 
hour repaired to the hermit's cell, where the princeſs 
ſoon after arrived, difguifed in the habit of a man, and 
attended by one of her moſt favourite maidens in the 
» 


fame drefs. The illuſtrious fugitives ſet out direct! 

_ paſſing all the guards by virtue of the ſignet of Ac 
met, and made ſuch expedition, travelling through 
private and unfrequented ways, that by the dawn of 

morning they thought themſelves fafe from N of 

rſuit. As ſoon as it was light, they ſtopped by the 
of a ftream that ran through a thick wood, where 
they tefreſhed themſelves, and their horfes, and reſted 
till the cloſe of the day, fir Archibald watching while 
his princefs flepr. ee + "Fa 

s In this manner they continued their et under 

the inmediate protection of Heaven, till they arrived 

AK r chufing the road leaſt liable to ſuſ- 
picion, to baffle purſuir ; there they directly embark- 

ed on board a rech ſhip, which landed * 
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Marſeilles, from whence they journeyed by land to 
Rochelle, and there hired a ſhip that carried, them 
ſafe to Scotland. | ghd 
The joy raiſed by the arrival of fir Archibald 
was not confined to his father's houſe. The whole 
kingdom, which had fhared in his 'glory, ſhared in it. 
His aged father, who ſeemed to have lived only to re- 
ſign his honours to his worthy heir, was unable to 
ſupport the emotions of his rapture, ' and expired in 
his embraces, after having beſtowed his benediction on 
his ſon, and the fair partner, of his eſcape, to whom 
earl Archibald was joined in the holy bonds of wed- 
lock, as ſoon as he had performed the laft duties ta 
the honoured remains of his father; for her delicacy 
had not ſuffered her to think of marriage, till ſhe was 
arrived at the end of her travels. 
Prudence and modeſty ſuggeſted it to this illuſtri- 
ous pair to conceal the counteſs's high deſcent, that 
they might avoid the vain parade of cereniony, and 
enjoy their lives in retirement, in which earl Archi- 
bald's high ſenſe of honour, in concealing his name 
and country, when a captive, ſecured them from diſ- 
covery. 33 
© The only cloud that ſeemed to over-caſt their 
joy, aroſe from the pious concern of the countefs to 
ear ſome account of her father. To procure this, 
the earl ſent one of his faithful men, who had accom- 
panied him in his eſcape, who undertook not only to 
gain his lady tidings of him, but alſo, by ſome means 
or other to lighten his ſorrow, by letting him know 
that ſhe was happy. He ſet out in the dreſs of a pil- 
grim, and performed his journey with ſucceſs, bring- 
ing her. word, that, ſtruck with her flight, which he 
looked upon as a puniſhment from heaven for his pro- 
feſſing the religion of Mahomet, againſt the admoniti- 
ons of his conſcience, which was ſecretly inclined to 
the chriſtian faith, he had reſigned his crown to Ach- 
met, and devoted the remainder_of his days to Hea- 
ven, in a monaftry. | ie 


# 


This account compleated the happineſs of the coun- 
teſs, who bleſſed the wiſe diſpenfations of a 
2 which 
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which had thus made her the cauſe of her father's 
converſion. The earl deſigned never to have quitted 
his ſweet retirement; but the ſtronger attachment of 
| loyalty once more called him forth into the buſy 
world. His ſovereign dying ſuddenly, and leaving an 
infant heir, ſeveral of the nobles, ſtirred up by impi- 
ous ambition, ſtrove to get the royal infant into their 
hands that they might murder him, and fo uſurp his 
throne; but the vigilance of his mother prevented 
their deſigns, and conveyed him ſecretly into 
France. | oy 
„ Arouzed by the diſtreſs of his ſovereigu and his 
country, which was now a prey to all the miſeries of 
anarchy, earl Archibald aroſe, and by his valour and 
. prudent conduct ſoon reſtored peace. The people, in 
gratitude for this ſervice, with one voice offered him 
the crown; but he refuſed it with noble diſdain, and 
obliging them to ſwear allegiance to their rightful 
prince, recalled and placed him on the throne of his 
anceſtors. 


ew 


1 CHAP XVII. 
Anecdotes of a loyal family concluded. Several inflances 


of uncommon loyalty rewarded in the common manner, 
with ſome reflections intereſting to thoſe whom they may 
concern. 


IHE deſcendants of earl Archibald followed his 
ſteps in the paths of honour and virtue. In the 
days of the unfortunate Maxy, whoſe ſufferings end- 
ed not even with her life, her fame being ſtill ma- 
ligned to extenuate the injuſtice of her fate, the no- 
ble earl, head of our houſe, ſtood firm in the 
cauſe of injured majeſty, ſacrificing the greater part 
of ample poſſeſſions, to ſupport his royal miſ- 
treis. | 
„When aus ſucceeded to the rights which had 
proved ſo fatal to his mother, thoſe ſervices were all 
ee and his favours laviſhed on a ſet of upſtart 
hungry 


* 


* 
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hun raſites: but not diſcouraged by this ingrati- 
14 . his ill-fated ſon —— che Of 
his loyal ſubjects, in the impious conteſt between the 
EnxnGL1SH and their ſovereign, which coft him his ſa- 
cred life, again our houſe ſtood forth, a noble pattern 
of unſhaken loyalty, and were the greateſt ſufferers in 
his cauſe. | 
At the reſtoration of the monarchy, they met 
the ſame reward as they had before from the grand- 
fire of CHARLES; nor reaped any other benefit from 
that happy event, - than the gratification of the 
loyalty, which was the ruling principle of their 
ives. | 
* Gold is purified by fiery trials. This only made 
their virtues ſhine with brighter luſtre. They 
ſhewed the ſame attachment to the ſon as they had 
to his father; and diſdaining to ſubmit to power 
which they looked upon as unnaturally uſurped, fol- 
lowed miſguided James, when he abandoned his throne, 
into a foreign land, exerting their loyalty in ſervice to 
his perſon, till Heaven ſhould point out a propitious mo- 


ment for accompliſhing their hopes of recovering for 


him at leaſt the ancient crown of his anceſtors; a 
crown which they wore with diſtinguiſhed glory, till 
Heaven in its wrath joined another to it, greater in- 
deed in wealth and power, but not of greater ho- 
nour. | 

< Since that fatal period our glory has ſhone with 
diminiſhed ſplendor; and we have been looked down 
upon as dependants, by thoſe who dreaded us before 
as rivals; and at length, to compleat the ruin of our 
wretched country, Ws of her degenerate ſons, ſe- 
duced by bribery and vain hopes of power, ſealed their 
own infamy, and her diſgrace, by formally renouncing 
every ſhadow of royalty, and giving up the very ſtyle 
and title of a kingdom which had flouriſhed, for a 
long ſucceſſion of ages, before that to which they 
baſely thus betrayed its rights had even gained a 
name. 

The venal and inconſtant Engliſh, a mingled 
race, ' made 'up of every people under heaven, . — 
ee eels. 
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thoſe whom their example had debauched, may prak- 
tice and applaud ſuch corruption; but Scotland's true- 


worn honeſt ſons will ever watch occaſion to ſhake off 


the ſhameful yoke, and reſtore the honour of their 
country, by reſtoring to its throne a race of kings de- 
deſcended from themſelves. 
* Educated in theſe principles, though under the 
power which I abhorred, it was natural for me to ſeize 
the firſt opportunity of drawing my ſword in the cauſe 
of my rightful ſovereign. I joined in the attempt 
made by fis ſon, and was a ſharer in his unparalleled 
ſufferings. F | 
I had been too active in his intereſt to eſcape un- 
noticed. This precluded every thought of living in 
my own country, even if I could ſtoop to diſſemble my 
principles, and ſuhmit to the prevailing powers. The 
onour of my anceſtors was now the only inheritance 
which I derived from them. In the difficulties there- 
fore which ſuch a ſituation was ſubjeQ to, my natu- 
ral recourſe was to the profeſſion of arms, the only 
profeſſion which would not be a difgrace to my blood, 
unſtained from endleſs ages by the mean arts of induſ- 
try: and to whom ſhould I offer my ſword but to the 
22 to whom my royal maſter had himſelf fled in 
is diſtreſs; and who, I flatter myſelf, has had no 
reaſon to repent of the aſylum he afforded me; for 
though my actions have nat been yet rewarded by 
fortune, my name is not unknown to fame? 
This honeft repreſentation will to every candid 
mind remove the prejudices ſo injuriouſly entertained 
gainſt me, and all in my unhappy circumſtances. 
e come not as preferring another country to our 
own, or ſtriving to ſupplant the. natives in the favours 
of fortune. Neceſſity, irreſiſtible neceſſity, urges our 
reluctant ſteps; and we are received and rewarded ac- 
eotdingly, not with the reſpe&t of welcome. gueſts, 
the liberality and honours due to merit. The cold- 
fefs of charity frowns upon our reproach, and all our 
fervices are thought to be over paid by a bare ſubſiſ- 
tence. Indeed, ſuch ate the ſentiments which this un- 
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when he waited upon his general. 
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deſerved. treatment inſpires, that, did not the ſhort- 


ſighted policy of our native country bar our return, £ 


by injunCtions inſignificant to them, and impoſſible to 
be complied with by us, the ardour of our loyalty: 
would be damped, and many of us gladly go home. 
and live in peace; by which means, if we did not- 
actually become their beſt ſubjects, we ſhould at leaſt 
rid them of their moſt dangerous enemies.” 

The appearance of the morning here put an end to 
his diſcourſe, which his companion heard without in- 
terruption, though with viſible indifference, and aſ- 
ſented to in the politeſt manner. When they were 
relieved they retired to their reſpective tents with e- 

ual expedition, though on different occaſions; the 
2 to repleniſh his ſnuff-box, which he had emp- 
tied in the earneſtneſs of his converſation, and the o- 
ther to waſh his neck-cloth and ruffles, and powder 
his hair, that he might make a proper appearance 


4 
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The difference between fighting Battles in the feld, and 
in the cabinet. The happineſs of having good friends, 
with further inſtances of military equity. „ 


As the late miſcarriage had made a conſiderable al- 
teration in the ſituation of affairs, it was neceſ- 


935 


9 
TY 
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ſary to ſend notice of it to all the parties engaged in 


the ſame cauſe, that they might regulate their mea- 
ſures accordingly. Nothing could draw a ſtronger 
picture of human vanity, than the terms in which this 
account was given. Inſtead of owning with candour 


that they had been ſeverely repulſed, and in danger 
of an abſolute defeat, they only ſaid, that the ene- 


* my having eſcaped by accident from an attack by 
« which they deſigned to have gained a deciſive vic- 
% tory, they had thought proper to make ſome alter- 
« ations in the plan of their operations for the reſt of 
„the campaign.” 9 5 

„ ut 


% 
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But this vain evaſion was inſtantly feen through; 


the ſteps they were obliged to take in conſequence of 
a diſappointment which they affected to treat ſo lighty, 
ſhewed that it was a matter of the moſt ſerious nature, 


and had effectually broke through all their meaſures. 


for that campaign, on the ſucceſs of which they had 
built ſuch fanguine hopes, and exerted their utmoſt 
efforts to promote it. 

As there was nothing more to be ſeen here, I took 
the opportunity of accompanying a courier Who was 
ſent on this occaſion to another of the armies, confe- 
derate in the ſame cauſe, the general of which had ac- 
quired ſuch reputation by his conduct, that I expected 
to find the art of war reduced by him to a regular 
ſcience, and carried on in a manner worthy of a rati- 
onal being: how well my expectations were anſwered, 
the event will ſnew. | 

I found him in his tent, reading over ſome orders 


which he had juſt received from his court. When he 


had finiſhed them, ** What trouble have I (faid he to. 
himſelf) to keep theſe people from ruining themſelves ? 
„A woman has the vapours, and therefore I muſt 
« fighta battle to raiſe her ſpirits with the news of a 
& victory. A miniſter wants to diſplay his talents, 
, and I muſt take a town, that he may draw u 

* the articles of capitulation; and yet the leaſt miſ- 
carriage in the execution of their orders, however 
« il|-timed or abſurd, will be laid entirely to my 
charge. This is the happineſs of ſerving under 
« people who know nothing of the matter ; who di- 
rect the operations of a campaign in their cloſets, 
draw up armies upon paper, make marches, and 
« form ſieges with their fingers in the wine ſpilled 
son the table; and fight battles, and beat their ene- 
* mies as they get drunk. But 1 am not to be moved 


„ by their humours. I have preſerved them hitherto, 


« in ſpight of themſelves, by adhering ſteadily to my 
% on opinion; and I will continue to do fo, or re- 
„ ſign the command, and leave them to their fate.” 
 ——$ay ting. this, he gave orders to double ail the forti- 
fies tions of his camp, and then returned a ſummary 
7 34 5 8 anſwer 
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anſwer to the miniſter, that the ſituation of affairs at 


that time made it impoſſible for him to obey his direc- 


tions. 


Such cautious conduct in an army, whoſe ſtrength 


ſeemed almoſt to make all caution unneceſſary, appear- 


ed very extraordinary; but a little obſervation ex- 


plained the reaſon of it. In the mean time other oc- 
currences, new to me, and ſtrange in ſpeculation, tho' 


common in the military practice, attracted my atten- 
tion. As the general went to take a view of his en- 
trenchments, and that he might ſee where it was moſt. 
proper to add to their ſtrength, according to his own. 


ſyſtem, he was met by a deputation from the inhabi- 


tants of the country, on a moſt intereſting occaſion. - 


Though he was determined not to take the leaſt no- 


tice of any thing they could fay, he thought proper 


to give them an hearing to ſave appearances. 
The perſon who ſpoke to him, in the name of the 


reſt, addreſſing him with an air of reſpect, mixed with 


indignation, *©* I am ſent to your excellency (ſaid he) 


{© by the few remaining inhabitants of this wretched 
country, to implore your commiſeration of their 
«* diſtreſſed ſtate. The misfortunes . impoſſible to be 
* avoided in the ſeat of a war, have long fince con- 


% ſumed their ſtrength, and exhauſted all their regu- 


* lar reſources. The contributions demanded by your 


« excellency yeſterday, exceed their utmoſt power. 
The indiſpenſable means of ſubſiſtence is all that is 


left them; to take the ſmalleſt portion from which 
©« muſt make life a curſe, and aggravate their miſe-- 
* ries to deſpair. Your 1 and our's are con- 

e of which was origi- 
„ nally your's; and ſo muſt the advantage be in the 


« federates in this war, the cau 


„ end. We expect nothing. Why then muſt the 


« weight of it be laid entirely upon us? If you come 


for our protection, why do you not drive our ene- 


„ mies away?” If that is not to be done, why not 
« march into their territories, and remove to them a 


© burthen which we can no longer bear? It were bet- 


« ter for us to ſupport but one army, even though that 


« ere of enemies, than two. The number of our 
| | 4 very 
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«very friends has eaten us up. We throw ourſelves 


therefore upon your excellency's juſtice and com- 
1% paſſion, and beg an alleviation of diſtreſſes, which 
we are unable to ſuſtain. Repreſent our _caſe in 


its proper colours to your ſovereign; and, in the 
© mean time, ſuſpend the execution of orders which 
« overwhelm us with deſpair.” 


. The general heard this pathetic ſpeech without the 


leaſt emotion; and as ſoon as it was concluded, 'T 


<< am ſorry for your ſufferings; (anſwered he coldly) 


<< but the redreſs of them lies not in my power. You 
„% muſt apply to the miniſtry. If they ſupply me with 
other means to ſupport the war, I ſhall be glad; 
« till then I muſt make uſe of thoſe in my hands. 
Then turning directly to an officer who ſtood near him, 
he ordered the contributions to be levied, without 
favour or delay. | | 


The unſucceſsful advocates had ſcarce departed, 


when an expreſs arrived from one of his advanced 
poſts, to inform him that the enemy had laid all that 
ſide of the country in flames, and were juſt thea make- 
ing ſome motions which appeared as if they intended 
to attack him in his entrenchments. His officers 


heard this account with the higheſt indignation ; and, 


confiding in their numbers, expreſied their eagerneſs 
to prevent ſuch an inſult, by marching out directly 
to meet them. | : | 

But the general diſregarded their ardour, and firmly 
reſolved to purſue his own ſyſtem ; “ The enemy 
«© ſhould know me too well, (ſaid he) to imagine that I 
% can be taken with ſuch a bait! When there is no- 
* thing more to burn the flames will go out of them- 
„ ſelves. All their braving ſhall not make me quit 
% the advantage of my ſituation. The event of bat- 
tles is uncertain, and often proves contrary to the 


„ beſt founded expectation. Beſide, their affairs and 


4“ ours are in a very different ſtate. A victory might 
4% accompliſh all their deſigns, which are diſappointed 


as effeQually by delay as by 2 defeat; it is there- 


fore right in them to riſk every thing. But the 
«* contrary is our caſe ; we might loſe every thing by 


tua, * 
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a defeat; and do gain as much by delay, as we could 


by victory; ſo that to put any thing to the hazard were 
madneſs. As to the diſgrace to our honour, in being 
braved thus, that is nothing. Succeſs alone is honour 
in war. I am ſorry, it is true, for the ruin of the 
country; but I have other buſineſs here beſide preſer- 
ving that, and which I muſt firſt attend to; and I ſhall 
think myſelf happy if I can accompliſh it at ſo eaſy a 


rate as the ruin of a country that does not belong to 


us.*———Saying this, he continued his ride, abſo- 
lutely unmoved at the ſight of the flames which 
aroſe from all the villages in that particular part 
of the country from whence he had drawn his 


ſubſiſtence, while there was any remaining for 


him. g 
There was ſomething ſo deliberately cruel in pro- 
tracting the miſeries of the innocent in this manner, in 
order to wear out an enemy whom he was evidently 


afraid to face in the field, that however conſonant it 
might be to the principles of military equity, and how- 


ever juſt his maxim, that“ Succeſs alone is honour 


rence. | 
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CHAP. XX. | | 
- War! War in procin ! The comforts of Greatneſs. 
© the moſt agreeable nature. 


| war, curioſity ſtill had force to make me take a 
view of the army oppoſed to this, the character of 
whoſe commander promiſed ſome variety, and more 


active ſcenes at leaſt, if not more rational and humane 
than thoſe I had hitherto ſeen, © It is not poſſible 


o highly extolled by men of the greateſt genius in 
1 age and country, and made the ſeal of fame, the 
n 3 indiſputed 


neren Jan FF =. 


THOUGH my heart was by this time fick of 


(hong I) that the military ſcience, which has been 


in war,” I turned away from the fight with abhor- 


| A night-ſeene, with a continuation of "it, neither of | b 
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indiſputed title to every wages of this world, 
Mould be ſuch a confuſed medley of blunders and but- 
chery, carried on headlony, without regard to the 
- moſt indiſpenſible principles of juſtice or humanity, 
or attention to any rational or determined point, 
befide avarice, or a ſavage paſſion for revenge. "The 
s who make ſo grand a figure in the writings 
of poets, and hiftorians, could not have been like 
theſe; nor the battles, by which they acquired their 
immortal glory fuch fruitleſs random ſcenes of blind, 
and worſe than brutal carnage! I have been 
__ cautioned againſt forming my judgment too 
haſtily.” 8 
Having confirmed myſelf in my reſolution by theſe 
reflections, I was ſo deſirous to put it in execution, that 
I would not even ſtay to travel with any other perſon, 
as I had done before; but availing myſelf of the pow- 
ers with which the ſpirit had endowed me, I abi 
_ myſelf directly into the enemy's camp. 
The firſt things that ſtruck me here were the eager- 
neſs and affiduity of every individual, fo different 
from the liftleſs ſtupidity and careleſsneſs which had 
iven me ſuch diſguſt in the other armies, The 
Pldiers ſeemed by their looks to underſtand the motives 
of the war in which they were engaged, and to think 
themſelves intereſted in the event. Such a ſight gave 
me pleaſure. *©* This (thought I) is ſomething worth 
beholding ! Theſe a& like men, by exerting that reaſon 
which diſtinguiſhes them from brutes ; and that cauſe 
muſt be juſt which ſo many approve of, and ſupport 
with their lives.” | 
As was making theſe reſlections, the commander 
{whom I found to be their ſovereign) paſſed me, 
and by his affability and encouraging addreſs added 
wings to the diligence with which they all ſtrove to 
Execute; his commands, I joined him ditectly, ſtudious 
to * every look and action of ſo extragidipary a 
Hon. +835 
He was that morning making a general review of 
his, army, which was drawn out for that purpaſe. 
'Though every thing was ſtrictly regular, and hare the 
moſt” martial appearance, I remarked that the monarch 
frequently 
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frequently fighed as he darted his experienced eye along 
the ranks, e ſeemed to look for ſomething which 
he could not find, and melted almoſt into tears at the 


tender youth of the greater part of his troops. 


But if the private men appeared young and. un- 
experienced, the officers of every degree wore the 
oppoſite characters in their countenances, Birth, 
riches, or favour, evidently had no place in their 


promotion. They rofe by merit alone, and the foldier 


who deſerved command was ſure of obtaining it. This 
was the moſt effectual proviſion which human pry- 
dence could make to enſure ſucceſs; nor did the 
event diſappoint it. If the Iaferiority of his num- 
bers hindered his 5 decifive victories, the 

iſcip forces ſo far ballancect 


When he had finiſhed the buſineſs of the morning, 
he retired to his tent and throwing himſelf, with a 
fatigued look and diſcontented air, into a chair, When 
will this horrid work be at an end? (ſaid he] When 
ſhall my wearied heart have reſt? O ambition, 
thou madneſs of miſguided man! Thou ſource of 
the , worſt evils which afli& his wretched race! 
To thee are facrificed all the tendernefſes of hu- 
manity, all the moſt ſacred principles of facial and mo- 
ral virtue. And for what? To purſue an uneſſen- 
tial phantom, to graſp at a bubble that melts at che 
touch, and illudes the empty hand! For ſuch is the 
glory of this world, however highly blazoned by 
prejudice and vanity; the echo of a ſound that has 
paſſed by, the ſhadow of a cloud that flgats in the 
Air 3» . 0 


He was interrupted in theſe reflections by the ar- 
rival of a courier, with diſpatches from one of his 
miniſters. The moment he ran his eye over them 
that gloom of laſſitude and difcontent which overcatt his 
brow vaniſhed, his eye flaſhed with refentment and 
martial ardour, and his whole frame ſeemed to be on 
fire. He gave orders forall his generals to attend him di-. 
realy, and then walking a turn or two about his tent, Not 

F 2 (ſaid 
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(faid he) it is not come to that yet. Never will I (ubmit 

to ſuch ignominious terms while I have one ſubjea 
able to draw a ſword. Never will I tarniſh the glory 
of ſo many victories by the leaſt conceſſion. Is my 
fate to depend on the caprice of women? Are my do- 
minions to be parcelled out by dreaming ftateimen ? 
Sooner ſhall the ravages of war conſume them all, 
than I will yield to ſuch diſhonour, I'll fight it 
out to the laſt man, ſet fire to the laſt town with 
my own hand, and periſh in the flames, before my 
ſoul ſhall bend to their deſires, or comply with ſuch 

diſgraceful conditions. 
he entrance of his officers broke off his medi- 
tations. He pauſed a moment, to moderate the emo- 
tions of his ſoul, and then addrefling himſelf to them, 
« My friends, (ſaid he) our enemies inſult us. They 
make propoſals too haughty and ſevere to be received 
even from victors. But we will bring them to a 
more moderate way of thinking. I am reſolved to 
make one effort, to put an end to this deſtructive 
war. We will this night attack the enemy in ſuch 
- a quarter. Our wary adverſary will not run the ha- 
zard of ſuccouring his colleague in the dark, for fear 
an attempt ſhould be made upon his own camp -in 
the mean while; ſo that, for this time, the advan- 
tage of numbers will not be againſt us. In other 
reſpects, I know the difficulty of the undertaking ; 
but difficulties never diſcourage a brave mind from 
great attempts. I am fick of the horrors of war, 
and will ſee no more of them. We will either conquer 

or die.” | | 
His generals heard theſe words with a melancho- 
ly, fierce delight. They all wiſhed to ſee an end 
put to the calamitiegwhich laid their country waſte ; 
if that could not accompliſhed, death appeared a 
deſirable releaſe from the horrors with which they 
were ſurrounded. As ſoon as they left their ſovereign's 
preſence, therefore, they embraced each other, as men 
who expected not to meet again, and then went to 
prepare every thing for putting his commands in exe- 
cution. = | | 4 
As 
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As for the monarch, the approach of ſuch a ſcene 
ſeemed a relief to his mind, by diverting his atten- 
tion from the reflections which tortured him before. 
Unentangled in the tender connexions of nature, 
which, as it were, multiply à man into many ſelfs 
for the ſafety of each dear particular of whom, his 
anxiety is greater than for his owh; be looked forward 
to the dreacful hour unmoved; and, deſpiſing any 
danger which threatened himſelf, was not diſturbed 
with ſympathetic apprehenſions for others. 
At length the inoment, loaded with the fate of ſo 
many thouſands, arrived. The horrors of ſuch a 
ſight are beyond nn" 4 my foul ſtill fickens at 
the thought. I have faid that the attack was to be 
made in the night. Nature, as if t6 hide the madneſs 
of mankind, wrapped the guilty ſcene in tenfold dark- 
neſs. This was favourable to the affailants. Inſpired 
with the reſolution of their ſovereign, they knew 
that their road to viory was right forwards, and 
ruſhed on. with an impetuoſity impoſſible to be re- 
ſited ; while their opponents, attacked on every fide, 
knew not where to direct their force. But neither 
did they know whither to retreat. If | diſtraction 
therefore made their efforts leſs effetual, deſpair _ 
ſupported their reſolution. They fought at random, 
and deſtroyed their friends as well as their enemies: 
but ſtill they fought with valour, heightened by 
deſpair. At length their entrenchments were all for- 
ced, and they were driven, themſelves | ſcarce knew 
whither, The darkneſs, which before was againſt 
them, proved now their ſegurity. Purſuit was impoſſi- 
ble. The advantage alſo had already coſt the victors 
ſo dear, that they were cautious, as the leaſt miſcarriage 
mi N reverſe the ſucceſs. , AH 
e heart, of man muſt eared againſt every 
feeling. of humanity, to aa luck a Gobe as the 
morning-light diſcloſed. The victorious monarch, 
animated with all his martial enthuſiaſm, was unable 
to bear it. He led his men, haraſſed as they were, 
in purſuit of the enemy, though he expected not to 
overtake them; but then it removed him from this 
horrid ſcene, | F 3 2 
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As ſoon as his ſpirits had cooled a little from the 
ardour, or rather madneſs, neceſſary to ſupport them 
through their late exertion, he ſought to relieve na- 
ture by reſt. But the labours of his mind were far 
from being at an end. Sleep had no ſooner over- 
powered his weary ſenſes, than his imagination was at 
work, and placed him in the midſt of the tumults and 
confuſion from which he was but juſt delivered. He 
gave aloud the ſeveral words of command, and fought 
over again the whole battle of the night before, with 
as much eagerneſs and anxiety as if he was actually 
engaged, till at length the hurry of his ſpirits and 
agitation of his whole frame awoke him, little re- 
freſhed by ſuch broken ſlumbers. Such a life could 
not afford pleaſure in the contemplation. I was juſt 
turning from him, ſurfeited with hero;/m and greatne/s, 
when an affair that ſhewed his character in a new 
light attracted my attention. 
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CHAP. XXI. 


| ho approved mudicine for o fck mind. 4 cutious conver- 
Len between two great perſons, with a compendious me- 
. Tho of acquiring ,. | 


Wi E N he arofe from his thorny pillow, he 
went to a trunk, and taking out a book, 
Learning - (faid he, fighing) has been called the 
medicine” of the mind. Let me try if J can find it 
fo. No mind ever wanted a medicine to heal its fick- 
- neſs, more than mine does at this moment.” — Then 
reading a page or two, Aye, (continued he) theſe 
are fine ſchemes, if they could but be brought to 
bear. Any of them would enfure the wiſhed-for 
envied epithet” of great, without the fatigue of this 
horrid" trade of war; though I much fear this too 
will diſappoint me as that did, and that in the end 
I thalt find I have conſumed my life in building caſtles 
in the air.” e | 
- He then pauſed a moment, in a diſcontented mood, 
and, throwing by the book, took up a written paper, 
£4 . 3 x On 
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on which he had ſcarce caſt his eye when he ſeemed 
to have found the remedy he wanted. A ſmile of 
ſelf complacency ſoftened his brow, his eyes ſparkled 
with pleaſure, and his heart throbbed with conſcious 
ride, as he read it over moſt emphatically to him- 
ſelf, * Why did I not fix my hopes of fame, my 
claim to immortality, on theſe ? (ſaid he, ſwelling 


iato tenfold conſequence as he ſpoke) the muſes 


would not have diſdained my addrefſes ; they would 
have crowned me with that glory which I ſought for 
in vain in philoſophy, and fear I purſue with no 
better proſpe& of ſucceſs in war, But ſoft! Is not 
this the day on which that favourite of the muſes, 
Crambo, promiſed to come and ſhew me his laſt work ? 
Who knows but I may effect the ſum of all my de- 
figns by his afliſtance ? — other buſineſs muſt give 
place to this. I would not miſs the pleaſure of con- 
verſing with him, or run the hazard of any other's 
ſeeing his works before me, for many reaſon's”” 
Saying this, he called one of his attendants, and, 
ſending ſome general directions to his officers, gave 
orders that no one ſhould be admitted to him that 
morning but a particular perſon, whom he deicribed. 
He had not waited long, when the expected vi- 
ſitor arrived, diſguiſed in ſuch a manner as mult 
effectually conceal him. The monarch received him 
with the greateſt familiarity, and pointing to a chair 
near himſelf, © Sit down, my friend, (faid he) di- 
ſtinction is unneceſſary among the muſes ſons. You 
wonder, I doubt not, at my defiring you to come 
in that diſguiſe ; but the reaſon was this: In my ſitu- 
ation every motion is expoſed to notice. When I have 
a mind, therefore, to ſteal an hour from care, I am 
obliged to uſe ſome artifice of this kind, to conceal 
my deſign, I am now thought to be engaged on the 
moſt weighty affairs; and your dreſs, with the myt- 
terious manner of your introduction, favours the de- 
ceit, and makes you paſs for ſome ſecret emiffary who 
has brought me intelligence. Were it known that I 
enjoy one hour of focial converſe; like another man 


it would take off from 2 importance, and weak 
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en that implicit reſpect which the nature of my 
affairs makes indiſpenſible. This is the blefling of 
pre-eminence : painful pre-eminence, eminent in 
woe.” 
But let us quit fo diſagreeable a ſubjett. Have 
you brought me the piece you mentioned in your 
N T long to ſee it; and hope you have not ta- 
ken the leaſt notice of it to any other perſon liv- 
ing. Alexander was not more jealous of his tutor's 
publiſhing his knowledge for the inſtruction of the 
world, than I am of your communicating your works, 
even by the bare mention of their names, before I 
have had the firſt peruſal of them. Like him, I would 
engrofs the ſole enjoyment.” | 
% Your majeſty does me the higheſt honour by this 
jealouſy ; (anſwered the other) but I am afraid the ob- 
je& will be found unworthy. However, ſuch as it is, 
Hay it at your feet.” "PEO OM 
err has no living perſon ſeen nor even heard 
_ We”: 193 2 
—— None, I can moſt truely aſſure your ma- 
jeſty. I obeyed your commands with the greateſt 
care. Here it is. The ſubject, I own, is trifling ; 
bur I hope the execution will not diſpleaſe you. It 
is a ſhort confutation of all the prejudices which have 
ſo long enſlaved the human mind, under the title 
of religion, I have proved, in an allegorical hiſtory, 
by ſamiliar inſtances taken from real or at leaſt poſſi- 
ble life, which is the ſame thing, that chance governs 
the world, and every occurrence in it; and that to 
attribute them to any other cauſe, ſuch as infinite pow- 
er, wiſdom, goodneſs, and ſuch like, is moſt abſurd, 
as they are plainly contrary. to the effects of ſuch a 
cauſe; and to give a greater force to my reaſoning, 
 Lhave all along affected to treat theſe very notions, 
which I controvert, with the moſt ſolemn, reſpeR. 
« Juft as I have written with the greateſt acerbity 
againſt maxims (interrupted the king) which J prac- 
tiſe every hour of my life.””———'Then running his 
eye haſtily over the firſt page, which chance had open - 
ed to him, © This is the thing (continued he, in a 
4 1 Tap- 
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rapture) which has been ever wanted to clear the 
eyes of man, and enlighten his mind with the radiance _ 
of real knowledge. The voice of reaſon here utters 
the ſacred words of truth, adorned with all the beau- 
ties of imagination. How exactly have you Hit upon 
my ſentiments ! how forcibly expreſſed them ! My ac- 
tions 'muſt have long proved to all who are capable 
of lifting up the veil which neceſſity obliges man to 
wear, that this is my opinion: "You muſt leave the 
manuſcript with me, that I may peruſe it at my bet- 
ter leiſure; and remember, I have your promiſe, that 
you will not mention a word of it to any mortal. I 
have reaſons for this injunction, which may not be 
diſagreeable to you.“) e of 
—— Nothing that your majeſty commands can 
de diſagreeable- to me; nor need you doubt my ſer- 
vice. Here is another little thing a mock*heroic po- 
em, in which the folly of all the philoſophy, and 
the falſe pretenſions to knowledge, which have impo- 
ſed upon the world for ſo many generations, are 
properly diſplayed. It is ſomething of the ſame 
nature with the other, the deſign. of which it com- 
pleats, by ſhewing that there is nothing certain in f 
this life; and, therefore, that true wiſdom conſiſts | 
in doing that which is moſt agreeable to ourſelves with- 
out regard to any contrary opinions, however hallowed 
to fooliſh veneration by the ruſt and cobwebs of anti - 
gangs) 1107 fn qninzyr yi US 31 * 
— *“ My fyſtem ſtill. Yes! let me have it. My 
head isdn ſtunned with the noiſe of war, and wants 
the harmony of your numbers to compoſe it. This 
is poetry. This is the genuine effuſion of a mind 
inſpired. Such writing diſdains the critic's rage, 
and even riſes above the wreck of time. What 
— — J What fire! How bold, and yet how 
obersten r I va ©; 99.59 
—+=#- Your majeſty's approbation is the higheſt 
object of my ambition. It is fame. Man till 
that fanction is made public, I doubt not but 1 ſhall 
have an outcry raiſed. againſt me, particularly on ac- 
count of the firſt work, I bringing ridicule to aid 
3 " my 
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my arguments, againſt opinions ſo long conſecrated, 
y 1ghorance to blind reſpect. But it was impoſſible to 
—_— . ſalljes of wit on ſubjeQs which lay ſo open 
to its 8 f | 


Most certainly; nor are they in the leaſt 
reprehenſible. A poignant jeſt often ſhames a man 


out of an opinion which no argument could make 
him give up. You tell me with the affurance of 
ſacred truth, that no man living knows any thing 
of either of theſe works. In return for your com- 
plying with my deſire in that, I will now intruſt you 
with the darling ſecret of my ſoul. No man muſt 


ever know any thing of them. I mean, as your's. 


Shall I tell you all? You are ſenſible of the ardour 
with which I pant for fame. Though chance has 
thrown: me into the more turbulent ſcenes of life, 
my heart languiſhes for the happineſs of retitement, 
for the glory that is acquired by the calmer works 
of learned eaſe: nor were my firſt eſſays to obtain 
it ſo unſucceſsful as to diſcoarage the purſuit, did 
the ĩndiſpenſible duties of my ſtation permit it. 

Can you then, my friend, indulge this ruli 


# ® 
% 


paſſion of my ſoul ſo far, as to give up theſe chil- 


dren of your brain to my adoption, and let me 
uce them to the world as my own, without 


| danger of paternal fondneſs's breaking out; and claim- 
ing them? I know it is a delicate and difficult re- 


queſt ; but I will amply recompenſe your compliance, 
and then yon will: ſoon be able td produce more. 
The ſpring from whence theſe flowed is net en- 
hauſted. 5 TIE" 1 1 ; * * | ak. 
- «© Beſide, I claim a kind of right: to [the 


* 1 
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m. They 


are the very ſentiments of my ſoul, which I defigh- 
ed to haye publiſhed as ſoon as I could ſpare time 
to diſpoſe them into prove order. In this you have 


prevented me; may 1 not ſay rather, ſaved me the 
tfouble; and now preſent my on anticipated off- 
ſpring to me, with the advantage of being educated. 
by your hand. The matter is literally mine, a8 
much as it is your s, the form indeed is all your 
ene een 1 dn. 
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own. What do you ſay? Are you willing to gratify 


my defire ? bs 

— Every command of your majeſty's is en- 
titled to immediate obedience ; I moſt willingly con- 
fign them into your hands, to diſpoſe of as you 
pleaſe, either to publiſh or abſolutely ſuppreſs them 
tor ever. Could I have thought of their having ſuch 
a glorious fate, I ſhould have laboured to make them 
more worthy of it.“ 

—— They are very well. It is the ſubject 
that particularly ſtrikes me. If I find any thing 
amiſs in the manner of treating it, I will myſelf 
corre& it. Here! take this order to my treaſurer: 
You fee it is expreſly ſaid to be for ſecret fer- 
vice. . 9 

„ Your majeſty's munificence (anſwered the lucky 
author, who was ſo aſtoniſhed at the greatneſs of the 
ſum, that it was ſome time before he had power to 
ſpeak) overwhelms me with confuſion, This is too 
much; too much for me to take!” 

— But not for me to give (replied the mo- 
narch, ſmiling). Let me fee you again before you 
go away. I muſt now give ſome orders, which are 
this moment come inta my head; but I ſhall be 
at leiſure by the time you return ſrom the treaſu- 
rer.“ | 

The author bowed with the moſt profound reſpe&, 
and departed in-evident happineſs of heart. PEN 

When he was gone, the king, looking at his 
new purchaſe with the higheſt delight, At length 
(faid he) 1 have accompliſhed my deſign. Theſe will 
extend my fame through the whole circle of the 
human powers. [I ſhine already as a legiſlator and 
hiſtorran ; theſe add the characters of a poet, and a 
divine. Singularity is the firſt ſtep to eminence. A 

eat man ſhould do nothing in the common way. 
Now that I have unhinged the religion of the world, 
as ſoon as I am at leiſure I will deviſe a new one 
of my own, and ere& it on the ruins of the old. This 
is all I want to confirm my being the greateſt man of 


this, or any age.” 
9 When 


wg 
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When he had pleaſed himſelf with theſe reflec- 
tions for ſome time, he reſumed his wonted thought- 


ful look, and went io meet his miniſters, who, ſtruck 


with bis appearance, liſtened to his words with a 
kind of religious veneration, prepared to obey what- 
ever he ſhould command, without preſuming to diſcuſs 
it even in their own minds, as if he had been a being 


of. a ſuperior nature. 


Having diſpatched theſe affairs, he retired to meet 
the -happy author, who had, received the money, 
and was returned according to his orders. Well, 
(laid the king) I hope you don't regret the exchange 
you have made. | have nothing more to ſay to. you 


at this time, but to defire that | may hear conſtant- 


ly from you. Much as I am involved in other af- 
faire, I ſhall always find time to correſpond with 
vou; and obſerve, that I inſiſt on your laying aſide 
all formality, and writing your thoughts as freely 
as they riſe in your mind; as I, and all lovers of phi- 
loſophic truth do.“ 

* Your majeſty (anſwered the other) heaps new ho- 
nours on me, by every new command. I will obey 
_ with the utmoſt. punQuality, and think myſelf 

ppy if my poor works can merit the approbation 
of ſo conſummate a judge. The ſcene now grew 


ſo fulſome, each flattering the other in the groſſeſt man- 


ner, that I was glad when it was ended. 

This contemptible inſtance of vanity ſullied the luſ- 
tre of: the monarch's other qualities, and made me ſo 
fick of ambition in every ſhape, that I could bear the 
ſight of him no longer. I therefore took my leave of 


| i . Reroiſm and preatne/s, of which my heart was fick, 
dad departed along with the author, in whom 1 ſaw 


1 

J 
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tomething that raiſed my curioſity to be better acquaint- 


ed with him. 
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CHAP. XIII. 


A remarkable inflance of poetic gratitude and juſtice, with 
fome anecdotes of a celebrated genius. 


HE moment he left the monarch's preſence, 
he made all poſſible haſte to get out of his 
reach alſo, for fear of his changing his mind, and re- 
ſuming his moſt profuſe preſent. When his heart 
was freed from this fear, on his entering the territories 
of a neutral power, he ſtopped, to recover his fatigue; 
and conſider how he ſhould diſpoſe of his new fortune 
in the moſt proper manner. After a variety of ſchemes, 
he at laſt reſolved to fix his abode in the territories of a 
certain free but poor ſtate, where he ſhould be at li- 
berty to purſue his own Inclinations without interrupti- 
on, and gain reſpe& by the magnificence which he was 
now able to diſplay. _ | 
This firſt point being ſettled, his thoughts naturally 
recurred to the means by which he had acquired his for- 
tune. Amply as the monarch had paid him for the ho- 


nour of fathering his works, his vanity took the alarm © * 


at the fame he ſhould loſe, and envy determined him 
to break faith with his benefactor, and betray his 
weakneſs by publiſhing the works in his own name, 
as ſoon as ever the king ſhould declare them to be 


his; for he would not do it ſooner to prevent him, 
that the detection might heighten the diſgrace, the 


thoughts of his being under obligation, to which he 
meant to make ſo baſe a return, inflaming his heart 
with the moſt malignant hatred. * I will expoſe him 
to the contempt of mankind, (ſaid he) for his meanneſs 
and vanity. He never ſhall have the honour of m 

works. When he has plumed himſelf in the merit 
of them for a while, I'll ſtrip the gawdy daw of his 


ſtolen feathers, and point him out td univerſal ridicule. 


He make alterations too! and correct my errors! Let 
him, let him expoſe himſelf! The coarſe. patches 
will betray the bungling hand that puts them — 


1 
* 
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and ſerve for a convenient foil to the reſt. If he deſires 

5 fame, let him earn it, and not firive thus to ſteal it 
from another. He never ſhall have the honour of my 

. works. Had he not been a fool, he might have fore- 
ſeen this, and in the plenitude of his tyranny have put 
it out of my power to defeat his deſign, by taking 
away my life; but I am now beyond his reach, 
and ſhall take care to keep myſelf fo.”—— Then 
melting into rapture, at the thought of his wealth, 
« I will live (continued he) like a prince among thoſe 
republicans, whoſe parſimony will be a foil to my mu- 
nificence. Every thing about me, every thing I do 
ſhall have an air of grandeur ; I'll build a theatre 
at my own houſe, where I will have my works 
repreſented according to my own taſte, to my choſen 

friends.” 

_ _ The deliberate baſeneſs of this reſolution, ſo con- 
tradiQory to the proper uſe of the powers which pro- 
duced the occaſion of it, tempted me to look back 

to the principal occurrences in the life of ſo extraordi- 

nary a perſon, He was born in a neighbouring country, 

= where genius is encouraged by approbation, and ſtarves 
in he midſt of flattery. Abilities, fuch as his, ſoon 
= . eiſtinguiſhed themſelves. He became the favourite of 
tze publick, and heard nothing but his own praiſes. 
But his reign was not long. He thought with a free- 
dom and tpitit which gave jealouſy to a government eſ- 
tdtabliſhed on the principles of deſpotiſm, and was obliged 
ö —* tis native land, to avoid falling a ſacriſice to his 
he country in which he took refuge was in every 
reſpect the reverſe of that he left. Approbation was 
given ſparingly, and never ſoon ; but the more ſubſtan- 
tiat reward of preſent profit ſeldom diſappointed merit; 
and rational liberty gave genius its full cope. Here 
dhe firſt taſted the ſweets of independency, and formed 
" ſchemes” for eſtabliſhing himſelf in the poſſeſſion of 
that ineftiwable bleffing. But his eagerneſs diſap- 
pointed him, by betraying him into ſome actions which 
obliged bim to quit that country as precipitately as he 
had his own, to avoid a more ignominious fate. the 
r 
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After ſome time ſpent in diſcontented rambling, this 
prince, whom his fame had reached, not only gave him 
an aſylum in his dominions, but alſo heaped his favours 
on him ſo laviſhly, that he reſumed his hopes of inde- 
pendency, which this laſt affair enabled him to accom- 

liſh in a manner he had never even raiſed wiſhes to. 

he return he meditated, and did afterwards: partly 
make (for when be conſidered more cooly, he dropt 
that part of his ſcheme of letting the king publiſh 
them firſt, for fear his credit ſhould overbalance his 
own, and make himſelf appear the plagiary, and there- 
fore printed them directly in his own name; a 
perfidy which the diſcontented monarch did not dare 
to impeach, and could not puniſh) was agreeable to 
the natural tendency of his diſpoſition, and of a 
piece with his behaviour to the people whoſe benefi- 
cence had afforded him relief, and firſt raiſed his 
hopes, whom he calumniated with the moſt malignant 
virulence, as ſoon as he was out of the reach of their 
offended laws. 

The abilities which enabled him to triumph over ſo 
many difficulties as his folly drew him into, were 
certainly very great, though vanity much leſſened their 
merit. An affectation of ſingularity, of ſhewing himſelt 
wiſer than all the reſt of the world, making him diſpute 
the truth of, and treat with contempt thoſe princi- 
ples which had ever been held in the higheſt reſpect, 
and eftabliſhed as the rules of moral action, the foun- - 
dations of religious fat... e "FLARE 

Impious and abſurd as ſuch vanity was, it found ap- 
plauſe amd imitation! from the / kindred vanity of the 

ter part of mankind ; and the intereſt they had 
in ſupplanting an authority that contradicted their 
ptaQice; and made it criminal in the eyes of others, 
and dangerous in their own. _— 
To this (cauſe [chiefly he was indebted for the rapi- 
dity of his rite to fame; for literary merit, how- 
ever great, is obliged to ſtand the teſt of time before 
it meets general approbation, where ſome lucky circum- 
Rance does not concur thus to favour it. 
Shocked 
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Shocked at ſuch a proſtitution, I left him to purſue 

his own machinations; and, having abundantly fatis- 
fied my curioſity with military matters, reſolved to 
change the icene of my obſervations, and go to the 
' courts of the powers engaged in war, in hopes that, 
' for the credit of human nature, I might find the mea- 
ſures of their civil government deduced from more rati- 
onal principles than thoſe which appeared to influ- 
ence the conduct of their armies. Wa 
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A lates ſcent. The mildneſs of female ———— with 
a remarkable inflance of the happy effect of reproof upon 


H E firſt court which I thought proper to take 
4 2 view of was that of the power moſt imme- 
diately engaged in the war againſt the prince whoſe 
camp | had juſt left. Accordingly I wihed myſelf thi- - 
ther directly, to avoid the pain of travelling through 
the ſcenes of deſolation and miſery exhiited by the 
countries around. y 3601 mon e's Surge): 
On my arrival I found the ſovereign ſeated in council, 
in the midſt of his miniſters. There appeared in his 


looks a phlegm, which in different countties is taken to 


© denote the different qualities of wiſdom and ſtupidity; 
and) which bere ſeemed to have extended its ſopori- 
e oinetcrtty (at n2y an: 
G , | 17 91 #1 0 2 . 9 2 3b 521} 
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fick influence over all preſent, who ſat with their eyes 
fixed upon the table, as if waiting in ſuſpenſion of 
thought for ſomething to ſet their faculties at work. _ 

They had continued in this ſtate for ſome time, 
when a female entered and placed herſelf at the right 
hand of the ſovereign. Her features were ſtrong, and, 
maſculine ; ſhe was dreſſed in the robes of independent 
royalty, and the haughtineſs of her looks and deport - 
ment _ that ſhe eſteemed herſelf ſuperior to all the 
princes of the world. 

The moment ſhe entered, the whole council aſſumed 
n new appearance. The ſovereign looked abaſhed, and 
the miniſters, rouzed from their former ſerenity, waited 
for her words with fear and trembling. *©* I ordered 
your attendance, (ſaid ſhe, looking fiercely round, the 
fire of her ſoul flaſhing from her eyes as ſhe ſpoke) to 
let you know what I will have done in the preſent con- 
juncture. I will no longer bear to be braved thus by 
my vaſſals, who by the weakneſs of ſome of my prede- 
ceſſors have acquired this unnatural power of rebelling 
againſt their ſovereign. They ſhall be declared public 
enemies to the general ſtate, and the reſt of the feudato- 
ries dbliged to join their forces, according to the ordi- 
nances of thoſe who gave them the power they now 
— png to reduce them to their proper ſtate of obedience, 

hen theſe have done that, the troops of my own do- 
minions ſhall humble them alſo. I will no longer be 
oppoſed by ſuch ingrateful ſlaves ; for ſuch they were, 
and ſuch they ſhall be again. And you, fir, (addreſſing 
herſelf to the ſovereign) muſt enforce this ſentence with 
your authority. The rank to which you have been 

raiſed by your alliance with me, enables you to do any 
thing, if you had but proper ſpirit. wo os 
adam, (anſwered the ſovereign) I-II can do 
nothing, You have taken all the power into your own 
hands, and left nothing for me to do.” 

Yes, (replied ſhe), with a look of the higheſt con- 
tempt) you can drink away your ſenſes ; and that is all 
you mind. Had I been bleſſed with an huſband of ſpi- 
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. hand) the memorialiſt preſumes to throw the blame of 
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rit equal to my own, we ſhould have ſubdued the world. 
All mankind would have been my flaves. But now 
the work is all my own; you only contribute an empty 
name. Then turning to her ſecretary, ** Let this 
decree be notified. to all the other. vaſſals without loſs of 
time, that they may prepare to obey it.” 

May it pleaſe your moſt auguſt majeſty, (ſaid the 


ſecretary, making an obeiſance as low as adoration) is 


this ſentence intended only againſt the principal power 
with whom you are at war? Or are all his friends, 
thoſe J mean who have not directly declared againſt you, 
to be included?“ p | 

All, all; (anſwered ſhe) their preſumption is 


equal, and fo ſkall be their puniſhment. Thoſe who 


even heſitate to obey my commands I hold to be my 
enemies, and will treat them as ſuch.” | 
* Your molt ſacred majeſty's commands (replied the 
ſecretary) ſhould be a law to all the world. Here is a 
memorial which ] have this this day received from the 
miniſter of his principal ally, It relates immediately to 
the purpole of this your majeſty's mot magnanimous 
and juſt reſolution, their conſcious dread of which aati- 
Cipates your tremendous declaration,” 
Let it be read; (ſaid ſhe, impatiently) I will bear 
what it contains, though all the world ſhall not make 
me alter my reſolution.” 


Fat be it from your ſervant to ſuppoſe any ſuch 


thing; (anſwered the ſecretary) the will of fo mi; hty a 
princeſs ſhould be as immutable as fate. Shall I read 
the whole, or only give a ſummary of the contents? It 
is very long: and not always conceived with that 
reſpect due to your ſublimity, from the other ſove- 


"reigns of the earth.” 


The ſubſtance of it (replied ſhe haughtily) will be 
as much as ſhall hear, and more than I ſhall pay regard 
_ 8 

„ Hem! ahem! In the firſt place, (ſaid he, clearing 
his voice, and caſting his eye upon the paper in his 
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the preſent war entirely upon your majeſty ; accuſing 
you of a deſign to overturn the juſt rights and liberties 
of thoſe whom he calls the ſovereign princes and 
independent members of the ſtate ; in conſe- 
uence of this accuſation juſtifies the oppoſition made 
y your enemy, and the aſſiſtance contributed by others 
to the ſupport of a cauſe common to them all. He 
preſumes likewiſe to deny and proteſt againſt your 
jrreſiſtible majeſty's undoubted right of employing the 
authority of his moſt ſerene majeſty, your royal con- 
ſort, in a diſpute which interferes not with his ſtate, but 
belongs entirely to your own hereditary dominions, au- 
daciouſly and directly inſiſting, that inſtead of aiding 
your majeſty's deſigns, he ought to oppoſe his whole 
force to defeat them, agreeably to the true intent of the 
high truſt repoſed in him when he was raiſed to his pre- 
ſent exalted ſtation. In quality then of ſovereign of 
other dominions, he takes the liberty to upbraid your 
incomparable majeſty with ingratitude, aſſerting, that, 
without mentioning the many obligations conferred up- 
on your royal anceſtors, your majeity has yourſelf been 
ſupported on your throne by his aſſiſtance, againſt the 
efforts of thoſe very enemies of your auguſt houſe, 
whom you have now moſt unnaturally joined with a- 
gainſt him, your only firm and effectual ally; and, 
laſtly, he has the aſſurance to declare, that he will now 
the ſame power in defence of what he calls 

his own rights, and thoſe of his allies ; with which 
he moſt inſolently adds, that he fears not to humbl 
that ingrateful——” n | 
While the ſecretary was making this recital, every 
feature of his miſtreſs's face was diſtorted with the 
different paſſions of pride, rage, and revenge ; but 
theſe -laſt words hurried her beyond all patience. 
“% Villaia ! ſaid ſhe, (ſnatching the memorial from his 
trembling hand, and throwing it in his face) How 
dareſt thou repeat ſuch inſolence before me? Obli- 
gations to him ! he only did his duty; and was over- 
paid by my acceptance of it. My houſe, the firſt on 
earth, has a right to every thing in the power of inferi- 
ar 
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or prinees,: to contribute to its exaltation ; nor ſhall* 
any petty, limited ſovereign, preſume to call my com- 
mands in queſtion, or n alliances with 
- whom l pleaſe. Whatever I will is right; and this I 
will ſupport againſt all their oppoſition, while I have a 
ſubject able to draw a ſword.” WE 
The vehemence with which ſhe ſpoke theſe words 
awoke her royal conſort, who was ſo affected by the 
rebuke ſhe had given him juſt before, that he fell aſleep. 
Starting therefore, Hah! What! What oppoſition ? 
(faid he, ſtaring about, and repeating her laſt word) 
What oppoſition ?” | 
Peace, idiot! ſot! (anſwered his gentle mate) the 
only oppoſition I regard, is that of your indolence and 
ſtupidity,” Then, turning again to the ſecretary, 
« Draw up the decree (continued ſhe) directly, and 
enforce, it with every expreſſion of contempt for the 
writer of this inſolent memorial. F']] ſnew him what 
regard I pay to his upbraidings ; and that I hold the 
ſervices he values himſelf ſo highly upon, to be all can- 
celled from the moment he dared to diſobey my ſove- 
reign will in any inſtance.” —— ernte 
ying this, ſhe aroſe ; and, diſmiſſing the council 
with à motion of her hand, retired, her royal conſort 
not venturing to ſpeak a word. 


— — 


EL 


CHAP. II 


A ready ſalve for a ſore conſcience, doit h̊ a proper reward 
for piety. An unexpected diſappointment ſhews greatneſi 
of 4 in a firiking light. A day concluded confif- 

gently. | | 


F ROM council her majeſty went into her own 
apartment, where ſhe met her confeſſor, who was 
waiting for her. I ſent for you, father, (ſaid ſhe) 
to unburthen my conſcience, which cannot bear the 
weight of any thing that even looks like a crime. The 
event of this war not immediately anſwering my expec- 
| tations, 


* 
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| rations, I have conſented to a propoſal made to me, of 
having my enemy taken off by poiſon :. I havealſo given 
orders to one of my generals, to march into the terri- 
tories of thoſe ſtates who tefuſed to join with me in the 
war, and to burn and deſtroy all before him, putting 
man, woman, and child, to the ſword, to revenge the 
diſreſpectful manner in which they refuſed to comply 
with my demands, and ſtrike a terror into others for 
the future. Now, as I conclude that both theſe orders 
have been put in execution this morning, I ſent for you 
to receive abſolution.” 

The piety of your moſt ſacred majeſty (anſwered 
the ecclefiaſtic) is highly commendable, and deſerves 
the indulgence of the holy church in the moſt unlimited 
degree. Such things, to be ſure, are in general crimi- 
nal; but particular circumſtances may change their na- 
ture. The urgency of your majeſty's affairs requires diſ- 
patch, and your honour muſt be vindicated. Theſe 
conſiderations are in themſelves of weight to authorize 
what elſe ought. to be avoided. But there is another 
reaſon ſtill ſtronger, and which makes the actions that 
hurt the tenderneſs of your conſcience meritorious, in- 
ſtead of reprehenſible. Your enemy is an heretic, and 
therefore out of the protection of all laws human and di- 
vine; and thoſe who refuſed to aſſiſt you againſt him, 
though not formally heretics themielves as yet, diſcover 
by that refuſal a kind of tendency that way, and ſhould 
be prevented by wholeſome chaſtiſement; the firſt duty 
of all true ſons of the church being to extirpate he- 


reſy.” 

Having quieted her majeſty's conſcience by this 
pious diſtinction, he proceeded to the ceremony of 
Poing her abſolution, which he performed with a ſo- 
lemnity and parade equally impious and ridiculous on 
ſuch an occaſion. va 40 | 

When this 3 affair was finiſhed, addreſſing 


his penitent with a look of joy, © I have the hap- 


po (ſaid he) to congratulate your majeſty on the 
\ higheſt honour which can be obtained in this world. 
Our moſt holy tather, in token of his approbation of 

"OI your 
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your zeal for the glory of the church, has brought 


per to grant you an addition to your titles, 
hich res ws the pre-eminence over all the po- 
tentates on earth; and has bleſſed me with the 
office of impoſing it in his name, whenever your ma- 
jeſty pleaſes to appoint a time for the glorious ceremo- 
nies which his wiſdom has inftituted for that purpoſe.” 
* have a juſt ſenſe of his holineſs's favour, (an- 
ſwered ſhe) and ſhall be glad to receive it in the proper 
manner as ſoon as poſſible, as my whole ſoul is impli- 
citly devoted to the ceremonies of our divine reli- 
ton.” 
815 To-morrow then (ſaid he) will I perform the 
facred office of this ſecond baptiſm, and give you a 
title that ſhall be expreſſive of the regard you ſo nobly 
ſhew at this time for the advancement of the faith ; for 
which ' purpoſe | will go directly and give orders for 


adorning the great church with all the precious and 


coſtly images, and relics of the ſaints and angels, who 


will look down with pleaſure to behold your majeſty 
raiſed to a degree of honour ſuperior even to their own, 


You will pleaſe to command all the great officers ot 
your court to attend, that nothing may be wanting to 
make the ceremony truly grand. 

While ber majeſty was preparing for this great af- 
fair, my curioſity prompted me to ſee how her royal 
conſort diſpoſed of his time. As ſoon as the council 
was broken np, in which he made the important figure 
that has been related, he haſtened to his own parti- 
cular apartments, where, throwing off the mockery of 
royalty with which he was encumbered, he fat down 
with ſome of his moſt intimate favourites, to drown the 
cares of ſtate in wine. 1 

The converſation was ſuited to the occaſion. For 
my part (ſaid the ſovereign, filling his rummer) I can- 
not conceive What pleaſure thoſe people find in politics, 
and wars, and ſuch like turbulent perplexing mat- 


bers. I never think of the former, that they do not 


make my head ake; though the truth is, her ma- 
jeſty, for the moſt part, ſaves me that trouble. 
And then, for fighting! I bleſs my ftars I am no 

ix hero; 


© | 
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hero; nor, Wh le I have a bottle of ſuch wine az 
this before me, enry any of them their lau- 
rels.” 

« Tt would be happy for the world, (faid one of 
the company, while the ſovereign quatfed off his 
bumper) if all go were of your majeſty's way 
of thinking, The pleaſures of life might then be 
enjoyed in peace and ſatisfaction.“ —— This turned 
the diſcourſe naturally on thoſe pleafures, which they 
all talked over with the greateſt keenneſs, till it was 
time to go to the opera, where his majefty ſeldom failed 
to ſpend the evening. a 

His royal conſort, elated at the thought of the 
mighty things which had been done for her that morn- 
ing, and of the ſacred honour ſhe was to receive next 
day, went thither alſo, to indulge the happineſs of her 
heart; but happening in the courſe of the entertain- 
ment to obſerve that her huſband looked with more 
than common earneſtneſs at one of the female perfor- 
mers, ſhe gave orders to one of her officers to re- 
move her that very night out of her dominions, without 
permitting her huſband to ſee her, or bearing that 
any other ſhould interfere with her in the only ad- 
vantage ſhe reaped from her marriage. A 

The ceremony of the next day exceeded all deſ- 
cription. Every inftance of pomp, both ſecular and 
religious, which ſuperſtition and vanity could ſuggeſt, 
was diſplayed to make the farce complete, without 
any regard to the danger of offending the Deity by 
ſuch an hypocritical proſtitution of rites appropri- 
ated to his ſervice, and many of them appointed by 
himſelf. | N 

But the ger of her moſt pious majeſty was ſoon 
damped. She had flattered herſelf, that the ſcheme 
for poiſoning her enemy was laid ſo well, and com- 
mitted to ſuch truſty hands as to be ſafe from dif- 
r or detection. On this her confeffor built 
o ftrongly that he reſolved to promiſe ſome ſignal and 
ſpeedy inſtance of ſucceſs, as a divine ratification 
of her new title, Accordingly, in the oration > 

| | ; | Wo 
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which he concluded the ceremony, he worked him- 
felf up into the appearance of prophetic enthuſiaſm, 
and ventured even to point out the death of her 
enemy, as if by immediate inſpiration, deſcribing his 
agonies in a rhetorical flouriſh, and attributing his 
fate to the hand of Heaven, as a puniſhment for 
his rebellion againſt his ſovereign. | 
The effect which this had upon the multitude is 
not to be expreſſed. Prepared by their natural ſu- 
perſtition to believe every thing their prieſts pleaſed to 
tell them, they looked for the inſtant accompliſhment 


of this prediction with ſuch ſtrong faith, that, had the 


expected news arrived at that time, they would have 
received it implicitly as a miracle; and moſt probably 
had fallen down and worſhipped their ſovereign, in 
whoſe favour it would have appeared to have been 


1 


wrought. 


But, unluckily for the poor prophet, juſt as he had 


finiſhed his declamation, an account was received that 
the attempt upon the king's life had miſcarried, and 


her moſt pious majeſty's privity to it been detected in the 


plaineſt mannerl ſo as to reflect an indelible diſgrace upon 
ber in the eyes of the world; and that her army, 
which was to have ravaged the territories. of his 
friends, had been repulſed with great loſs, and by a 
body of ſuch inferior 242 as to look like the immedi- 
ate interpoſition of Providence. The conſequence of 
this may be eafily conceived. The preacher was 
aſhamed to ſhew his face: The glorious title was turned 
into ridicule; and her majeſty was overwhelmed with 
vexation at her diſappoĩintment. 
As ſoon as the had recovered herſelf a little, ſhe ſum- 
zoned her. council again on this important occaſion. 
After long deliberation, it was at laſt concluded to give 
up. 2 conſiderable part of the territories of ſome of her 
moſt faithful friends, to one of the powers confederate 
with her in the war, to induee it to exert all its force to 
oppreſs an enemy from whom they met ſuch unexpected 
reſiſtance; for, ſo ſtrong was the hatred of her ſoul a- 
gainſt him, that ſhe would ruin herſelf rather than he 
Fould eſcape ruin. As to the charge of being _ 
: cer 
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cerned in the infamous and horrid ſcheme of poiſoning 
him, the affected to treat it with contempt, as a ground- 
leſs ſlander, to which ſhe diſdained to make any anſwer, 
But the ſanguine hopes ſhe built upon this abſurd ex- 
tent, which brought into her neighbourhood a rival 
infinitely more dangerous than the one whom ſhe want - 
ed to deſtroy, were ſoon overthrown. Her expreſſes 
were ſcarce diſpatched, when ſhe received an account 
of the death of her ally, upon whoſe affiftance ſhe 
depended ; and from whoſe ſucceſſor ſhe had juſt rea- 
ſon to apprehend even worſe than the diſappointment 
of her hopes, as his avowed attachment to her enemy 
had engaged her in intrigues ' againſt his life alſo, 
which he had diſcovered, and would now moſt pro- 
bably ſhew his reſentment of, by turning his forces a- 
ainſt her. mY 
This event diſconcerted all her ſchemes, and ſhewed 


FC 31 


ſolved to leave that court directly: and took the oppor- 
tunity of travelling with a courier whom her ſacred ma- 


jeſty ſent to one of her allies, that I might take a view | 


of that part of his dominions in which he reſided at that 
time, and learn ſomething of the manners of the people 


with whom I was yet unacquainted. 
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More happy efes of, greatueſe > With, a NEW way of pu- 
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H E courier, had ſcarce entered the territories of 
the prince to whom he was ſent, when he was 
ſcjzed by a band of free-booters, who, without any 
regard to his character, dragged him away to their chief. 
It. was late when he fell into their hands; and as they 
had prowled'tq a conſiderable diſtance from home, they 
concluded to ſtop at their own, place of habitation till 
Nothing could equal the brutal behaviour of / theſe 
ſavages, but their worſe than brutal inſolence, and the 
miſery in which they lived. They threw their captive 
- Jato the corner of a hovel, in which the leader of the 


gang del, among .theii, fine and cows 3 the beſt. 
piace. inthe but, if any could be called. by, Wach 
being reſeryed for their horſes, who fared in every ſeſ 
pe better than their maſters ;/ and then, devouring a 
mels of food which any human creatures, not immedi- 
ately impelled by famine, would have turned from with 
Joathing, Jay down. to ſleep upon an heap of ſtraw, all 
mixed together, without any regard to decency or dif- 
ſerence.of ſex, where they ſnored till next morning; 
when, they aroſe as ſoon as jt was light, and licking up 
What their dogs had left of their oyef- nighi's =p hag 
rid.their captive avay td their lord, 
"When they arrivedAt 


| his caſtle they met him going to 
his fables, and, falling on their knees in the wet and 
mite with which the whole place was plentifully co- 
vered, informed him of their ſucceſs. . The courier, 
without waiting for his lordſhip's making them any re- 
ply. acdrefled him | boldly, and, telling what he was, 
complained heavily ot the outrage he had ſuffered, and 


\dEmanded to be ſet immediately at liberty, to purſue | 


his journey, as he was charged with diſpatches of the 
utmoſt importance to his ſovereign. The air of tree- 
dom with which he ſpoke offended the piide of the 
| mighty 
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mighty lord; but his dignity was ſtruck at by this laſt 
word in a manner that he did not think proper to 
bear, for he would not have his vaſſals even ſuſpect 
that he paid obedience to any power upon earth. 
„Take hence that ſlave, (ſaid he, without deigning 
to look at him) and throw him into the dungeon. 
I'll chaſtiſe him for his inſolence. My ſovereign! A 
nobleman owns no ſovereign.” Then turning to his 
people, who till continued kneeling, ** What more 
have you brought me? (faid he) I ſent you word that 
] was going to attend the great convention of the ſtates, - 
and wanted money.” e N 
To this terrible ſpeech the principal of the gang an- 
ſwered, that they had no money themſelves, nor were 
able to get any, though they had ſcoured the whole 
country in ſearch of it. Villains! dogs! (exclaimed 
his lord, flying at the poor trembling wretch, and beat- 
ing him unmercifully with his horſe-whip) Tell me. 
not that you have no money. You muſt find it for me, 
or I'll ſell yourſelves, your wives and children, for 
ſlaves: Be gone; and either bring me money to mor- 
row morning, or every female in your families. I'II. 
make you know that I will be obeyed.” | ,- .... 
The wretches went away without daring to expoſtu- 
late, while their. potent lord ſtrutted off, ſwollen with 
the thought of having fo many of his fellow- creatures 
ſubject to his pleaſure. bins! 1hal v.aerly 
As ſoon as he entered his caſtle; ; he ordered the cou-, 
rier to be brought before him again, and having repri- 
manded him ſeverely for behaving with ſuch inſolence 
to a perſon of his importance, diſmiſſed him, now that 
his own vaſſals, into whom he meant to ſtrike a terror, 
were departed. Every thing about him was in charac- 
ter. His caſtle, which his own people thought one of, 
the grandeft palaces in the world, was a mean, incom-. 


modious, but indifferently ſtrong place; the furniture, 


ſome of it rich, but old, auk ward, and ill. ſuited, and 
moſt of the leſſer conveniencies of life utterly wanting; 
and here was this petty tyrant ſerved with a parade and 


oftentation, which were a ſevere though juſt ridicule 
upon the pomp and vanity of (tate. 5 
e G 2 There 
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There was ſomething ſo new te me in this. ſeene, 
that I reſolved to purſue it farther. I therefore quitted 
the courier for the company of this xob/eman, with whom 
I ſaw I ſhould have an ity of travelling to the 
-cqurt, when he ſhould go to the convention of the ſtates, 
| ber 4 106 for horſes, for which grand occaſion he 
þ x3 the reſt of the day ; for on them was all his pride 
anpia « * ; 1 


The next morning produced a ſcene that was a diſ- 
grace to the human name. His wretched vaſſals, in 
Obedience to his dread commands, came with all their 
mothers ſiſters, wives, and daughters, for he had. 
made no exception of age or infirmity, driven before 
them like a herd of cattle to the market. They alſo 
brought all their worldly ſubſtance, conſiſting of the 

wretched utenſils of their houfes, their implements of 

buſbandry, and their cattle, to give in the place of their 
women, if their lord would be graciouſly pleaſed to ae- 
| _— the exchange, and let them-ſtarve together. 
The cries of the females, and the diſtreſs painted in 
the faces of the men, for they did not dare to complain, 
ate not to be ex preſſed ; but neither made any impreſ- 
fion on their lord, whoſe noble heart was above the 
vulgar weakneſſes of humanity. So! (faid he ſtern- 
ly) then you have dared to diſobey my commands, and 

not brought me the money? | 4 

Mighty lord ! (anſwered an eccleſiaſtic.; who had 
ventured to come as their interceſſor) they have obeyed 

your commands as far as was in their power, and 

brought all their women; but money it was impoſlible 

tor them to bring. The armies, which have marehed 
ſo often through the country of late, have plundered 
them of every thing which they might ſell to raiſe mo- 
ney for your uſe; nor do travellers venture to carry 
any thing valuable with them in ſuch dangerous 
times; ſo that they cannot obtain any that way neither. 

Have compaſſion therefore on their diftreſs, and tear not 

from them their families, the only comfort which they 

enjoy in life. They have brought all their poor ſub- 
_ lance.” .. | FT: | 


— 


While 
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While the ptieſt was making this pathetic addreſs. 
the lord was viewing his property, and bargaining for 
them with ſome Jewiſh flave-merchants, whom he had 
ſummoned on the occaſion, and who are always ready | 
to purchaſe ſuch unhappy creatures, to ſell again to the 
Turks. It is in vain for you to ſpeak (ſaid he, when 
he had concluded his bargain),whatever I command ſhalt 
be done; and ſince they have neglected to provide 
money, their women ſhall go, This will teach them 
to be-more diligent another-time. They mind nothing 
now but dallying with their wives; but they'll do bet- 
ter when they are gone.” ——Saying this, he made à 
ſignal to the Jews, who. drew out the number they had 
bought, and, paying down. their price, drove them 
away, without the leaſt regard to their cries and diſtreſs 
a this violation of all the tendereſt ties of nature. 

The horror | felt at this abominable tyranny is not 
to be expreſſed; nor the gratitude with which I offered 
up my thanks to Heaven, for the ine(timavle happineſs 
of living in a country where I was ſecure from ſuch gut- 
rages againſt che common rights of mankind, © Too: 
happy Britons! (ſaid.I to myſelf, in the overflowing of 
my heart) did you but know your on happmelſs ! 
You- live under the protection of laws ena by 
yourſelves z under the government of a prince who 
<cxarts, his power only in acts of benevolence” and 
virtue!” 
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| CHAP. IV. | 
Account of an uncommon kind of conncil ; with its natural 
conclufion. | | 


HEN this important affair was finiſhed, the 

nobleman ſet out for the convention of the 
ſtates, with a numerous and grand retinue. The coun- 
try through which he travelled . bore. every-where the 
«< U 3 1 ſame.. 


WI 
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. e ee with his own territories ; the vaſſals in 
the moſt abject ſlavery and wretchedneſs, and their ty- 

rants in ſlovenly profuſion, and aukward ſplendor. 
The convention to which the nob/es were all at this 
time going, was one of the moſt glaring inſtances of 
human abfurdity, It was held in a large plain, where all 
theſe petty tyrants met on horſe-back, armed, and at the 
bead of their vaſſals, under the ſpecious pretext of deli- 
berating on the public welfare; but how likely: they 
were to promote it is ſufficiently obvious: for if the 
voice of reafon is ſeldom heard with reſpe& in the beſt 
regulated aſſemblies, and among the molt civilized peo- 
ple where every precaution which human prudence can 
ſuggeſt is taken, to prevent the animoſity inſeperable 
from difference of ſentiment, from breaking out into 
acts of violence, what muſt be expected from a number 
of men like theſe, bred up in lawleſs infolence and out- 
rage, and gathering together without a rule to direct, or 
power to controul them, prepared to ſupport their own 
opinions by foice when arguments ſhould: fail, let them 
never be ſo extravagant and unjuſt; what, I ſay, muſt 
beo expected from ſuch a meeting but tumult, confuſion 


und flaughter? 
This conſequence was fo well known to their ſove- 
reigus, that although they could not abrogate a cuſtom 
hallowed by its antiquity, whoſe ſanction too often makes 
© abſurdity venerable, and which owed its riſe to the moſt 
barbarous ignorance, they never would conſent to ſo 
dangerous and ineffectual an expedient, except in 
times of public calamity, when their licentious'ſubjeQs 
- extorted ſuch a conceſſion from them; for the right of 
convening them was entirely in the ſovereign, from 
© whom the ſupreme power in its utmoſt latitude was 
transferred to the collective body of the nobles the mo- 
ment they met, and for the time of their continuing to- 
ther ; which, however, was always limited to one day, 


— 
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to obviate their abuſing their truſt. 

They aſſembled accordingly at ſan-riſe, and ſeperating 
from their attendants, who ſtood around them at ſome 
little diſtance, waited for the arrival of their ſovereign, 
224 = to 
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explain to them-in form theicauſe of his ſummoning 
them to meet, The time of their waiting was fpent'in. 


forming cabals, fomenting their mutual diſcontents, 
and ſtimulating each other to ſedition, by aggravating 
every exertion of the royal authority into a breach of 


the midſt of 3 


their priviledges, and an encroachment on the liberty 
of the public; in behalf of which they declaimed- with 
as much vehemence as if they were reſolved to (baniſh. 
tyranny from the face of the earth, and reſtore all man- 
kind to their original equality. e 
At length the ſovereign appeared in a magnificence- 
almoſt exceeding imagination; but his looks ſhewed 
that grandeur often 2 unhappineſs. Advancing into 
aſſembly, he opened the convention 
with a moſt affecting ſpeech, in which be ſet forth 
the public diſtteſſes in the moſt lively and pathetic co- 
lours ; and deſired their aſſiſtance to remedy them, 
with as much condeſcenſion as was conſiſtent with the 
dignity. of his rank. e S117 04 oy 
But it was far from their intention to comply with any 


thing he ſhould require : they ſcarce gave him liberty 


to finiſh his ſpeech, / when, throwing off all reſpe& and 


reſtraint, an hundred mouths opened upon him at once, 
accuſing him of being the cauſe of all the public cala- 
mities, by the weak and pernicious meaſures of his go- 
vernment; and upbraiding him with tyranny, and a 
deſign of overturning the liberties of his ſubjects, which 
he had ſworn to maintain. pe 
The ſovereign, unable to prevent, and; unwilling 


- to hear ſuch indignities, thought proper to tetire, and 
leave them, to purſue their delibetations among them- 
ſelves, from which he had never expected any advan- 
tage, though their clamours had / obliged him to call 
them together. The event was what reaſon muſt eaſily 


foreſee. All was tumult, riot, and confuſion. Every 


one ſpoke at once and though in the main they all in- 
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tended che ſame thing, »whicts was to dethrone-cheir- ſo- 


vereign, that they might act the ravages with impunity, 
till andther. could be electech; theit ungoverned heat 


and impatience defeated their deſign, and made them 
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. fall into the ſnares of ſome who were his friends, 
who deſignedly raiſed a quine! in which all took part; 
and in their madneſs fell to fighting, they knew not 
for what, nor cared with whom, without a poſſibility 
of their being calmed to conclude upon any thing. 
Their attendants, whom they brought to awe their ſo- 
vereign, thinking it their duty to aſſiſt their lords, join- 
ed in the fray, which ſoon became more horrible than 
any [pitched battle, every one murdering his neighbour 
without diſtinction of friend or foe. Night at length 
_ ſeperated the ſur vivors, who, without ever enquiring 
What had been the cauſe of the quarrel, returned to 
their reſpective homes, enflamed with the moſt virulent 
-- animoſity againſteach other, which the) wreaked with 
| 2 7 that aggravated the public calamities a thouſand- 
The conſequence of this conſtant end of thoſe meet- 
ings, and which only could induce the ſovereign to 
ſubmit to the hard expedient of permitting them, was, 
that it generally delivered him from a great part of 
bis enemies, and diverting the tage of the reſt from 
him for à time, leit him at liberty to purſue his 
on meaſures, with whatever friends he had been able 
to attach to him; for all their power ended with the 
day, they having no right to meet again without a new 
ſummons, which ſuch an event gave him juſt reaſon to 
refuſe, could they even be reconciled among themſelves 
to require it. len 
- © From this horrid ſcene l an to 2 — he of 
thoſe who had firſt began the quarrel ; ving flip- 
ped out of the danger, as ſoon as he had ſet gs of 
ther by the ears, haſtened, as ſoon as all was over, to 
give an account of the event to the miniſter, The plea · 
| — which the latter received the ſhocking detail 
Was painful to humanity to behold. He made it be re- 
peated to him over and over, that he might not loſe the 
minuteſſ circumſtance, and then went with the pleaſing 
news to his mater. L252! a 
Tbe moment he came into his preſence, I congra- 
tulate your majeſty (ſaid he, with an air of exultation) 
on the event of the convention, It has concluded = 
perly 
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perly in 2 general broil, in which the greateſt part of 
—— enemies have met the fate the) Aetewed “ L 

High as the triumph ofthe miniſter was, he could 
not communicate his Joy to his maſter, © It is a me- 


lancholy caſe, anſwered the King, with à deep drawn 
ſigh) that a ſovereign, who _ to be the father of 
his people, and ftudy only their happineſs, ſhould have 
— to hear ſuch an horrid account with pleaſure.” 

] have often told your majeſty, (replied the miniſ-- 
ter) that this injudicious a was the ruin of 
your affairs. Had you let your enemy be taken off in 
the manner [ Pn before the war broke out, you 
would have avoided all the misfortunes which you have 
experienced fince. There is no being. any _ by 
halves. A great man is above the reftcaints which bind 
the prejudices of weaker people. 

« Would to Heaven (returned the king) that I had 
never aſpired to that wretched. character. All the true 
happineſs of life was in my poſſeſſiom and I was bleſſed - 

with a taſte. to enjqy it 3 but I unhappily miſtook the 
rt nature had deſigned. me, and aſpiing at what 
| could not be, fell from that which I was“ 
„ Why will your majeſty (interrupted the miniſter, 
with an accent of the moſt engaging tenderneſs and ſub · 
miſſi ve expoſtulation} torture yourſelf with theſe vain 
reflections ? Every thing you have-done was with the 
| beſt and greatdit defigns : and if fortune has hitherto - 
; ſrowned upon ydur attempts, the fault lies not in you; 
nor ſhould you be diſcouraged by the diſappointment. 
Perſeverance conquers the greateſt difficulties ; and one 
lucky event may yet put you in pofſelſion- of all your - 
| hopes. At any rate, it is beneath you to retreat now. 
| It would argue a dejection more diſgraceful than a'thou- 
ſand defeats. Reſume your ſpirits therefore, and hope 
for the beſt. You have many reſources yet, before it 
can be neceſſary for you to ſubmit'to the diſhonour of 
| — +2 Lamp from your inſulting foe ; a foe whoſe. 
affairs have been often in a much moe deſperate 
| 8804 than your's, till his reſolution retrieved 
them,” 
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My dear baron! (anſwered the king, ſomewhat 
encouraged by this ſpeech) I leave every thing to you, 
I know your attachment to my Intereſt ; I know your 
abilities, and confide in them. Do you what you think 
beſt; and may Heaven grant you ſucceſs.” _ 


1 mn "Ee an we 
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CHAP. V. 


Myſtery of faveuritiſm. A remarkable inflance of the art 
141 of making the moſt of a misfortune. | 


| HERE was ſomething in the abſolute aſcen- 

1 dancy which this miniſter evidently poſſeſſed 
over his ſovereign, ſo contraditory to the natural 
reaſon, and ſpirited ſenſibility, which marked the looks 

of the latter, that my ,curiofity led me to take a 
view of both their characters, that I might ſee by 
- What means it had been obtained, | 

The prince Was deſcending faſt into the vale of years. 

He looked dejected, and melancholy had thrown over 
Bis whole appearance a veil of liſtleſsneſs and diffidence, 
whoſe gloom obſcured the luſtre of his virtues. 
Born to the ſovereignty of dominions on which nature 
had bettowed. her bleſſings with a bounteous hand, the 
ficſt cares of his, life had been exerted to improve them 
by every aſſiſtance of induſtry and art. The ſucceſs 
exceeded his molt ſanguine hopes; encouraged by his 
miles genius raiſed its head in his court, and every 
finer art flouriſhed in the ſunſhine of his favour. 

So fair a morning promiſed the brighteſt day; but 
ambition ſoon . overcaft; its, radiance, and he forfeited 
[thoſe folid advantages, to graſp. at this crown, more 
dazzling than his own to a. ſuperficial view, but far leſs 
rich in every real good, without being warned by the 
fate of his father, who had ſhip-wrecked his happineſs 
on the ſame oc. nad: nf 


Adorned 
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.  Adorned with every virtue that dignifies humanity, 
he ſeemed deſigned by Heaven to make his people 
happy; but the exceſs even of theſe virtues produced 
the contrary. effect. He had contracted an intimacy 
in his earlieſt youth, when the tender mind zeceives the 
ſtrongeſt impreſſions, with his preſent miniſter, who was 
placed in an honourable employment about his perſon 

by the king his father. | 1110 25idong 
The ſuperiority which a few. years, advance gives in 
the beginning of life, generally imprints, a reſpect dif- 
ficult to be got over ever after. This perſon was bleſſed 
with every qualification which nature could beſtow, 10 
improve the advantages; of his ſituation; nor wanted 
addreſs and care to-'exert, them in their utmoſt force. 
He ſoon attached the infant fondneſs of bis young maſ- 
ter by every pleaſing art, and, as his rea'on began, to 
expand itſelf, attracted the reſpect of that alſo, by diſ- 
playing his own ſuperiority in the moſt ſtriking though 

delicate. lev: 1 92d % lag 1 02: eie 
I be talents and difpeſition of the prince were ſuch 
as, in the general. ſenſe of the world, denominated him 
rather good than great. ;, whereas thoſe of his favourite, 
on the contrary, were all of the other kind, and calcu- 
lated to make a noiſe and figure in the higheſt ſcenes of 

life. 11 16 SE 20: + 1 TEM > 6 > Ie 6 N L 
In a good wind friendſhip often ariles from the ſame- 
cauſe, which would have produced envy in one of a dif. 
ferent caſt. The prince admired the qualities Whieh he 
was conſcious be wanted himſelf; and as they wette ne- 
var oſtentatiouſly ſhewn in opꝑaſition to him. ſoon con- 
ceived the ſtrongeſt eſteem for their owner, and 
reſolved to reap the benefit of them, by attach- 
iig him to his intereſt. The other, who, ſoon ſaw the 
ſucceſs of his hopes; omitted nothing that could poſſibly 
improve the- influence he had acquized., He ſtudied 
every turn of his temper, and read his inclinations as 
ſoon as they aroſe; ſo that he was able. to anticipate 
his very wiſhes. 717 171 1/4 ; 
But the principal thing that eſtabliſhed his aſcendanoy 
beyond a poſſibility of being ſupplanted, was the pet- - 
ſonal attachment, which he ſhewed upon every occaſion 
ſor his maſter, whoſe pleaſure appeared to be the only 
obj. et 


. 
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object of his attention and regard; and to which he 
was ready to facrifice' the ſtrongeſt ties of nature. Of 
this he had the good fortune to give an early inſtance of 
ſuch a nature, as made reaſon and paſſion equally join 
to confirm his empire over the prince's heart. 
He had fallen in love with à moſt beautiful and ac- 
ecompliſhed young lady, heireſs to one of the richeſt 
nobles of the kingdom, and was ſo happy as to have his 
paſſion not only returned by her, but alſo approved of 
her father. . 
In the overflowing of his heart, on this joyful occa- 
ſion, he deſcribed his intended bride in ſuch rapturous 
terms to the prince, that he raiſed his curioſity to ſee 
cher, when her charms made ſuch an impreſſion upon 
bis heart, naturally ſuſceptible of every warm ſenſation, 
that he could nor refrain from gazing at her'with an 
earneſtneſs too plain to be miſunderſtood, though rel- 
pect reſtrained them from ſeeming to take notice of it. 
Inattentive to the conſequence of ſuch an indulgence, 
the prince repeated his viſits ſo frequently, that the 
"Joyers took the alarm, and ſhe feigned fickneſs, to 
waive an honour which began to give them pain. 
The manner in which he informed the prince of her 
inneſs opened his eyes to the natufe of it. He took the 
hint in a proper light; and, as he had never had any par- 
nicular deſign in viſiting her, found no difficulty in re- 
ſolving to go no more. But it was eaſier to form than 
keep fuch a reſolution. Her beauty had taken too ſtrong 
poſſeſſion of his heart to be ſo eaſily expeited, and he 
= actually in love, without having ſuſpeRed any ſuch 
thing. e 9 SIM 
— reſpect had made the favourite conceal his feare, 
fo delicacy kept the prince in ſilence alſo, He reſolved 
to ſubdue his paſſion, however difficult the attempt; 
nor would ſeem to underſtand a ſuſpicion that implied a 
doubt of his generofity. But his behaviour ſoon 
betrayed} the conflit in his breaſt. He grew me- 
Jancholy, ſought retirement, and particelarly avoid- 
ed the company of his favourite, whoſe happineſs, 
| | though 
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though he would not obſtruct, he could not think of» 


without pain. ; 
The other immediately perceived the criticalneſs 
of his fituation, and was in the higheſt diftreſs- how 
to act between love and ambition; for he too plainly 
ſaw that one muſt he ſacrifioed, to ſecute the other. 
While he was in this ſuſpence, an unexpected event de- 
cided the difficulty. ee ute gen 
The king, whoſe age bad not cooled his paſſion, 
happened one day to ſpeak warmly in praiſe of the 
young lady's beauty; her lover, who was preſent 
was tufficiently acquainted with his temper, to ſte 
the conſequence of this. He knew that be had been 
all his life a proſeſſed votary of love, and had never 
ſtopped at any thing, however unjuſtifiable, to gra- 
tify his deſires. Convinced, therefore, that he muſt 
inevitably loſe his miſtreſs, his ready genius ſuggeſt- 
ed it to him to diſpoſe of her in ſuch a manner as 
ſhould turn the loſs to his advantage. He inſtantly 
waited upon the prince, and throwing himſelf at 
his feet, with an air of the moſt paſſionate and re- 
ſpectful tenderneſs, What (ſaid he) is the cauſe of this 
gloom which hangs upon my prince's brow ? What 
uneaſineſs preys upon his heart, which he. conceal 
from his faithful and devoted ſervant? Say I conjure 
you, is there any remedy in my power to procure ? 
If my life, if any. thing dearer than my life can 
give you. but 4 moment's pleaſure, ſpeak, and you 
ſhall fee that I hold nothing in competition with 
it.“ 
be prince was fo ſtruck with this unexpected 
addreſs, that he had no power to make any anſwer; 
but his ſilence ſufficiently expreſſed what the other 
wanted. lt is ſo, (continued he, embracing his 
knees in a well-feigned rapture) my anxious heart di- 
vined aright; the charms of Low/a have attrafted 
your regard. Take her; and may you both be hap- 
| 2 I reſign her to a worthier lover. Let what will 
my fate, my bappineſs ſhall never interfere with 
ours.” f ; 
J It is impoſſible to expreſs what the pringe felt at 
ſuch an exalted inſtance of regard. He raiſed him 


from 
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from the ground, and embracing him tenderly,” “ No, 
my dear baron! (ſaid he, as ſoon as he could ſpeak) 
J cannot, will not put your attachment to ſuch a 
ſevete trial. The very offer you have made is a 
pain to me to hear; and I were the moſt een, 
of) men, ſhould I take advantage of it.“ 
TFTheſe words, but a few hours SR mould 1 
made the baron happy; but circumſtances; were alter 
ed now. and he was reſolved to complete the obliga. 
tion, by -appearing to beſtow what he could not keep. 
He thetefore repeated his offer fo ſtrongly, that he at 
length ſubdued all the prince 's ſcruples, and brought 
_ bs Aa « edraplianceebict his heart u for. Kh 
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Continue A mirrour for the female mind. Fear and re- 
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LY T this was much the' eaſieſt part of his date 
taking. The prince's (inclinations aſſiſted his at- 
uments, but his miſtreſs's were on the oppoſite fide. 
gu really loved him, and had beſide ſo high a ſenſe 
of honour and virtue, that it ſeemed in vain to at- 
" tempt perſuading her to take a ſtep fo contrary to 
her principles, and ſo deſtructive to her paſſion. But 
he was not to be diſcouraged by difficulties. He had 
"conquered his own love, and his opinion of female 
conftancy was not ſo high as to make him deſpair of 
the ſame ſucceſs with her; though he judged that 
| ſome addreſs might be neceſſary to fave appear- 
"ances. He went to her, therefore, directly, when 
be left the prince, and putting on an air of the deep- 
eſt diſtreſs, on her inquiring tenderly what ailed him, 
| burſt into a flood of tears, and turned from her; the 
regret Which he really felt at the thought of loſing her 

aſſiſting his deſign. 

Struck with ſuch bee behaviour, ſhe eagerly 
_ aſked him what could be the matter? when, en 
wi hfully in her face for ſome moments, O Louiſa! 


: (laid he) muſt 1 * you? Why have I not power 
| «4 
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to ſupport my right againſt the lawleſs . invaſions of 
tyranny z" ! - +4 * TY | 
Good Heaven! (exclaimed ſhe, terrified and amazed) 
What can you mean? What tyrant invades your right? 
Or, who ſhould take me from you ?? . 
„ And have you not heard of it then? (ſaid he) 
Has not the mandate yet arrived, that is to tear you 
for ever from my arms? Give orders to be denied 
to every one, even to the king. Let them ſay you 
are ſick, confined to your bed; or any thing, to pre- 
vent your being ſeen. I muſt leave, you now ; but I 
will return, privately, in half an hour, when it will 
be dark, and unfold the whole of our misfortunes 
to you.“ — Saying this, he left her abruptly, 
with all the appearance of diſtraction and deſpair. 
The aſtoniſhment and terror with which this ſtruck 
the lady, may be eaſily conceived. ,. She inſtantly gave 
the orders he deſired, and withdrew to her chamber, 
where ſhe waited for his return, with the moſt anx- 
ious impatience. At length he came; and, being 
admitted with every alarming circumſtance of cau- 
tion and fear, after ſome, moſt paſſionate exclamati- 
ons at the ſeverity of his fate, he acquainted; her of 
the king's having unhappily taken a liking to her; 
the conſequence of which was, that he would cer- 
tainly enjoy her either by perſuaſion or force. 
The character of the king made ſuch. a. ſtory too 
probable, eſpecially as a woman wants but little 
proof of the power of her beauty. She ſeemed a- 
ſtoniſhed at the news, and expteſſed the ſtrongeſt con- 
cern; but vanity gliſtened through her grief, and the 
many and particular queſtions which ſhe aſked betrayed 
a levity at leaſt, which leſſened her in ber lover's 
eyes. E Enid 20 
As ſoon as ſhe had recovered: herſelf, however, 
from the firſt emotions of her ſurprize, ſhe aſked if 
there was no way-of eſcaping ſuch a misſortune? and 
even propoſed an immediate marriage, to prevent it; 
but he replied, that ſuch a raſh expedient would only 
provoke the king's reſentment to his ruin, without 


Wy being 
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bdeiug any protection to her, as he had ſhewed on ma- 
y occaſions, that he made light even of that ſacred tie, 
when it jnterfered with bis pleafures. OY 
When he had let her dwelt upon her fears for 
ſome time, which he till heightened by new circum- 
ſtances of danger, from. the capricious and cruel tem- 
per of the king, whoſe fatal effects, the objects he 
was one moment fondeſt of often felt the next, the 
leaſt violent of which was to be immured for life 
in a convent, he at length anſwered ro her repeat- 
ed intreaties of deviſing ſome way for her to eſcape 
ſuch a misfortune, that he knew but of one which 
would prevent the king's deſigns ;. but at the ſame 
time would be equally deſtructive to his own hopes. 
OO name it! (faid ſhe eagerly, terrified to death 
mt the thought of a convent) Name any thing that 
wuill fave me from bim; and Heaven will inſpice us 
| with ſome meins for acquiring every thing elſe after- 
wards.” he of 11 | 
The prince (anfwered he with a ſigh) the prince 
"alone can fave you from him.“ 
Why do you heſitate then to apply to him? (inter- 
rupted ſhe eagerly) his friendſhip, his goodneſs will do 
' thin 45 by: / 
* 85 rather his love; (replied he) ſor that alone 
can do it.“ 
— His love! I underſtand you not.“ 

— “ Nothing but the love of the fon can fave 
you from that of the father. You muſt inſtanily re- 
ſolve, therefore, which you will accept of. The 

Jug waſtes no time in courtſhip. He will apply di- 

_ "rely to your father, and tempt his ambition with 

- ſome gilded bait; or, if that ſhould not prevail, 

what ſubject can refit a monarch's power ? The 

- miniſters of his pleaſures may be this moment at the 
„ | 

. "Ron Dire& me Heaven! Is there no other way, 

= no other method of avoiding this dreadful alterna- 

tie? Beſide, the prince—he has never declared. 

What fhall I, can1do? No! I will die firſt, Let 

us this inſtant fly this hated place. It were _ to 

| IVE 
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live in a deſert, than under ſubjection to ſuch tyran- 
n * ; 

3 O my Louiſa! it were happineſs to live 
any where with you; but, alas! whither could we 
fly to eſcape his power? We ſhonld only heap ten- 
fold ruin on our heads by ſuch an attempt. No! 
ſince I cannot be bleſſed with you myſelf, let me 
conſult your happineſs. The prince loves you, paſſi- 
onately loves you. His eyes, his whole behaviour - 
has long ſince declared it. He is generous, tender, 
and conſtant; and with him I ſhall at leaſt have 
the conſolation of ſeeing you happy: conſider the 
difference between being dragged away by violence 
to the loathſome bed of an old imperious tyrant, 
the beſt releaſe to be expected from which is to be 
locked up for ever in a convent; and yielding to a 
young and amiable prince, whole heart doats .on 
you. Then ſeeing that her reſolutien be 
to waver, © 1 will go (continued he) this Inſtant, 
and reſign my pretenſions to him; and make him 
believe ſacrifice to his favour what ie the ef- 
ſect of irreſiſtable nec ; for he knows not 
of his father's intentions. you; O Louiſa! .imi- 
tate my example, and, appearing ignorant of our 
misfortune, yield as if from inclination. It will 
enhance the favour, and eſtabliſh his love on the 
ſolid baſis of efteem. I'll go this inflant and fend 
him to you, A moment's pauſe for thought would 
lead me into madneſs and deſpair. Take care to be 
denied by everyone but him.” An 
T be ſituation in which he left her is hard to be 
deſcribed,, Her love for the baron, her principles 
of honour and virtue, all reſiſted the complying with 
the prince; but, on the oppoſite hand, there was 
no other way of eſcaping from his father; and the 
baron's making the propoſal raiſed a reſentment that 
almoſt ballanced her paſſion for him; ſor ſne would 
bave had him meet ruin rather than think of parting. 
with her. | 194711 
Ila this diſtreſs, ſhe formed a thouſand different re- 
ſolutions ; but was till unreſolved till the arrival Fay 
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the prince decided the conflict; when the reluctance 
with which ſhe yielded confitmed him in the opinion 
of her love for the baron, and conſequently of the 
greatneſs of the iacrifice he had made to him, to 
preveni the leſſening the merit of which, by a diſ- 
covery of dhe motive, the latter took care to make 

4 the. prince's amour immediately public ;. which pre- 

_  vcntcd the king's taking any farther notice of her. 

. I ̃ 6bis affair, Which in the beginning threatened to 
ruin the baron in the prince's favour, by this prudent 
management ſecured it to him for ever. He thought 
it impoſſible that a man, who had made ſuch a ſacti- 
kce to him, ſhould not be as faithful to his intereſt in 

every iaſtance; and the king, bis father, ſoon after dy. 
og, he refigned the. reins of government abſolutely in- 
to his hands. | 
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Ay of favearitiſm concluded. Tze neceſſary als 
e ridicule. Miniſterial uſe of unlimited power ; with 
- » the natural conjaquence of ill. placed confidence, 


HE firſt uſe which the new miniſter made 
1 of his power was, to traverſe the meaſures, 
and remove all the miniſters of the late king. To 
. reconcile his maſter to a ſtep ſo contrary: to the natu- 
ral) mildneſs and.-benevolence of his temper, he had 

long taken every occaſion to decry the underſtanding 
of the late king, and turn all his ways into' ridicule. 
Every man has peculiarities which will not bear to be 
ſbewn ſeparately, and in an unfavourable light. Not 
conſidering that he was guilty of many, equally in- 

donſiſtent; and reprebenſible, the young king had in- 
ſenſibly aecuſtomod himſelf to find fault with, and de- 
ride the oddities and foibles of his father, which his 
favourite was never weary of diſplaying in the moſt lu- 
dicraus light. * | n du 
Tue ſting of ridicule is always poiſoned; Though 
the wound it marks is at firſt fo flight as even to be 
1. 0 over- 
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over looked, the deadly venom ſoon ſpreads through 
the whole body, and infects the moſt diſtant parts. 
From laughing at the late king's foibles, the tranſi- 
tion was eaſy to hold his moſt ſerious meaſures in 
contempt. He that was a fool in one thing, could 
not be wiſe in any; nor were the ſervants, who could 
proſtitute themſelves ſo far as to miniſter to his folly, 
worthy of truſt from a wiſer maſter. YER - 


The court immediately aſſumed a. new appearance. 


Every office of honour and profit was filled with the 
miniſter's creatures; while the king, who ſaw only 
with his favourite's eyes, looked ſo coldly on all who 
diſdained to enter themſelves into that ignominious 
liſt, that they forebore coming into his preſeace, where 
they were ſure of being inſulted by thoſe whom but 
a little before they would have ſcorned even to ſpeak 
to; and left him invironed with a, mercenary band, 
2 by their common intereſt in a confederacy, to 

eep honour, truth, and juſtice at a diſtance from the 
throne, | 174i | | 

In the mean time, the miniſter was not at -a- loſs 
how to. maintain the influence he had acquired. He 
flattered the king's taſte for pleaſure and magnificence,. 
and diverted his attention from every thing that looked 
like buſineſs ; embarraſſing with innumerable difficul- 
ties every motion which, he did not immediately 
ſuggeſt himſelf; while he contrived fo, as that all his 
own ſchemes met the readieſt ſucceſs. es. 
The importance which this management gave him, 
with a prince naturally indolent and voluptuous, is 
obvious. Sure to be gratified in every thing he liked, 
he thought himſelf happy in having one upon whom 
he could ſo entirely depend, to eaſe him of the cates 
and 0 of government. Not that bis miniſter 
preſumed to obtrude his opinions directly, or ſeem to 
dictate to his maſter; on the contrary;; he inſinuated 
his ſentiments with ſuch delicacy and addreſs, that the 
king miſtook. them for his own, and imagined he go- 


verned the man who directed his very thoughts. 


But this happineſs was far from being ſolid. Tbe 
affections of the nobles, who were. the real ornaments 


and ſupport of the throne, were alienated from their 


ſovereign, 
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fovereign, by a partiality equally injudicious and dif 
_ graceful; and the people, who ſaw the taxes under 
- which they „and which were more than they 
were able to bear, laviſhed upon an inſolent favourite 
and his greedy followers, ſwelled with diſcontent and in- 
dignation, which threatened to burſt in a ſtorm that ſhould 
. ſhake the throne ;' while the miniſter, as if he was impa- 
tient for his fate, lived in a maynificence that exceeded e- 
ven that of his ſovereign, and was an infult to their mitery, 
Nor did he ſtop here. Scorning to have the effect 
of his power confined within his maſter's dominions, 
he madly involved himſelf in the intrigues of the 
neighbouring princes, and entered unprepared into a 
war in which he had no concern. The conſequence 
was what reaſon might have foreſeen. His fovereign b 
was driven from his capital, his country was laid waſte, b 
his cities plundered; his palaces, on which he had ex- m 
5 ſo much care and coſt, ſpoiled of all their ut 
<1 | rem and riches, and his ſubjects compelled in 
to ſerve in the armies of his enemies; and to com- | 
goo his misfortunes, his reception from thoſe to-whom 
e fled for refuge, cold and infolent to ſuch a degtee 
— him too juſt reaſon to apprehend their pro- 
eeeding to actual rebellion, and tearing the crown: 
from his head, Yet amid all this ruio, though evi- 
dently the conſequence of his favourite's counſels, the 
_ latter ftill preſerved his aſcendency by. the ſame flattery 
which firſt acquired it, and made him perſiſt in his 
wild tchemes, chuſing that he ſhould [plunge into 
the gulph to the brink of which he had brought him, 
rather than enter into. meaſures of accommodation, 
in the ecurſe of which his syes might be opened, and 
his indignation raiſed to deliver himſelf from ſuch a 
ſtate of ſlarery, and take the reins of government out 
b of ſach unworthy hands. 
„ VUohappy is the people (ſaid I to myſelf, ſhock · 
ed at fo grofs an infatuation) whoſe king is govern- 
ed by. 4 favourite! Unhappy is the king who lets 
another ſtand between him and his le z; who 
ſees not with his own eyes, nor is able to redreſs 
their grievances, and reward their merits from his 
own experience; but, beſieged by. a ſet of ooo 
; | phants - 
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phants whoſe aim is to deceive him, is kept in a ſtate 
of darkneſs and deluſion, till he is awoke from his 
dream of happineſs by the ſtroke of ruin.” 

I was diverted from theſe refleQtions by the entrance 
of the miniſter to his ſovereign. © I congratulate your 
majeſty (ſaid he, with an air of exultation) on the moſt 
fortunate e\ent that could have happened. The king 
of Spain has at length declared for our allies. The 
wealth and power of that mighty kingdom will over- 
whelm thoſe haughty Iſlanders, aud oblige them to 
withold the aſſiſtance which has hitherto ſupported the 
enemy; ſo that you are now delivered from. the diſ- 

raceful neceflity of accepting terms from him.” 

+ Is it poſlible (anſwered the king) that he can have 
been prevailed upon to break a neutrality which has 
been ſo advantageous to him? Who has deen able to 
make him take ſuch a ſtep ? Or what motives can have 
urged him to intrude himſelf, as I may ſay, into a war 
in which he may Joſe much, and can gain nothing ? ” 

The motives, replied the a. which ſhould 
influence every ſovereign, , A generous indignation to 
ſee the different branches of his own family oppreſſed; 
and a prudent care to ſtop the progreſs of their ene- 
mies in time, before their. power ſhould. become ſo 
as to be dangerous to all their neighbours, All 
will go now as we wiſh. Your majeſty's enemies will 
be humbled in the duſt; and you will return to your. 
capital in triumph, ſtrengthened by your victorious al- 
lies, to ſubdue this rebellious kingdom alſo, and make 
it hereditary in your family. Will your majeſty honour 
me with your preſence this evening, at an entertain- - 
ment which I defign on this happy occaſion. I have. 
ſomething to ſhew you that will give you pleaſure. 


The painter and ſtatuary whom I ſent to Italy are re- 
turned, and have brought ſome of the moſt curious and 
valuable remains of antiquity in their ſeveral arts. 
There is one in particular moſt remarkably fine. It is a 
ſtatue of good fortune, dedicated by Marius on 
his laſt triumphant return to Rome, from whence 


he 
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he had been driven by his enemies: I was juſt looking 
at it when this account from Spain arrived, and own 
that I was affected with fo ſtriking a circumſtance.” 

« 1 wiſh it may prove an happy omen ; (an- 
ſwerech the king, ſomewhat elated at the news, and ſtill 
more pleaſed with the account of the arrival of the 


inter and ſtatuary) but we muſt hope the beſt, 


What is it o'clock ? Tit go directly. I have a mind to 


ſee your new acquiſition, and aſłk thoſe people ſome 


queſtions about Herculancum. 
Such an infatuation was too groſs. I could bear it 
no longer ; but turned away, fick at heart, from the 


mortifying fight. 


CHAP. VIII. 
The ſeene cha TOP 4 bes, character. nerds 8 


"man. Curious account of an inn, nth" an entertain- 


' ment of Ate puffo. 


HE motives which the miniſter had alledged for 

the king of Spain” 8 entering into the war, wore 
ſuch an appearance of plauſibility, that I reſolved to viſit 
his court, that I might lee if all his meaſures were con 
ducted with equal prudence and ſpirit. 

I had ſeen enough of the country in which I was, to 
ſatisfy my curioſity ; nor did 1 deſire to travel again 
through the ſcenes of military glory, exhibited by thoſe 
around it. I therefore avibed myſelf directly into Spain, 
but at more diſtance from the court, that I might have 
an opportunity of obſerving the manners of the people, 
which, I apprehended, feldom appear in their genuine 
colours there. 

Tbe firſt thing that ſtruck me, on my arrival, was 
the poverty in which the middle and lower ranks of 
the people lived, The real wants of nature are very 
few; but the conveniencies which human ingenuity 


has diſcovered to make we more agreeable, (I ſpeak 
not 
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not of the vitiated cravings of luxury) and which cuſ- 


tom has made almoſt indiſpenſible, comprehend a wider 
circle, Of theſe they were in a manner as utterly 
deſtitute, as if they were incapable of the arts which 


could .procure them, 


The compaſſion, which ſuch a ſtate of wretchedneſs 
muſt naturally raiſe, was ſoon turned into contempt, . 
when it appeared to proceed wholly from themſelves. 
The face of the country ſhewed that nature had moſt 
amply done her part to make the Inhabitants happy; 
but every aſſiſtance of their own was wanting: and af- 
ter a long and profound peace, the defects of idleneſs 
equalled the ravages of war in other countries. The 
lands were uncultivated, the cities in ruins, and the 
people wretched. Yet, amid all this, a pride peculiar . 
to themſelves appeared in every word and action, that 
made their miſery ridiculous ; but then at the ſame time 
it alſo enabled them to bear it, by diverting their atten- 
tion from their diſtreſſes to their imaginary importance. 
They looked upon themſelves as ſuperior to the reſt of 
mankind ; and in-conſequence of this opinion ſubmitted 


without repining to the ſevereſt wants, rather than de- 


baſe their dignity by the exerciſe of any induſtry or 
art. | 
While IT was making theſe remarks, I happened to 
take notice of two men, from whole converſation 1 
learned that they were going to court. They were 
Frenchmen, and by their equripage and dreſs appeared 
to be perſons of diſtinction : but I] directly ſaw through 
their diſguiſe, that they were eccleſiaſtĩcs of the order of 
the Jeſuits, who concealed their character for a ſpecial 
purpoſe, My opinion of thoſe religious made me at- 
tack myſelf to them without heſitation, as the * beſt 

guides I could poſſibly have. x GA: | 
When 1 joined them, they were entering the yard of 
an inn to which they had been directed as the beſt in 
the town. At the docr of it fat a man who appeared 
to be in the vigour of life, healthy, ſtrong, and formed 
lor any kind of exerciſe or labour. Though the 
day was uncommonly hot, he was wrapped cloſe 
in his cloak, with one leg thrown careleſely over the 
| other 


other knee, and his elbow reſted on a heap. of ſtones, 
which ſeemed to have been piled up as a buttreſs, to 
ſupport the wall of the houſe, while he lolled back, loſt 
in the contemplation of his own conſequence. 

As the travellers advanced to the door, one of their 
ſervants called aloud. The Don, without deigning to 
move a limb, or diſcompoſe the gravity of a ſingle tea- 
ture, having eyed him for ſome time, vouchſafed to aſk 
him what he wanted. © We want (anlwered the elder 
of the two gentlemen) ſome body to take our horſes, 
and ſhew us into the houſe.” 

«© Yonder is the ſtable (replied the Spaniard, pointing 
to an hovel half of which was tumbled down and the 
reſt ready to follow,) you may put your horſes there, 
and by that time the people of the houſe may be at lei- 
ſure to come to you.” 

At leiſure! (returned the gentleman impatiently) 
is not this an inn!” Then calling again, an old woman 
half naked came out, and going to take his horle ; 

*© What, woman, continued he, vexed N kept 
broiling ſo long in the heat) is there no other ſervant 
beſide you? Where is the maſter of the houte ? ” 

Here I am (anſwered the Don, riſing deliberately 
and adjuſting his whiſkers) what is your buſineſs with 
me? I ſuppoſe you do not expect that I ſhould wait up- 
on you? b 
Buy do means, fir, (ſaid the other, who did not 
defire any altercation with ſuch an adverſary ;) I only 

want to have ſome of your ſervants called.“ 

II t is very well; (anſwered. the Hoſt) the woman 
will put your horſes in the ſtable ; and you may ſollow 
me into the houſe.” 

The travellers, who directly ſaw into their hoſt's cha- 
rafter, thought proper to accept his polite invitation 
and attended him into a room, the furniture of which 
conſiſted of two or three broken ſtools and an old 
table; but the very wretchedneſs of it proved at 
this time a convenience ; the cracks in the walls 


drawing an air on every fide, that was . 
e 
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beſt refreſnment they ſeemed likely to find in ſuch 
à place. 

"When they were ſeated, the gentlemen turned to 
their hoſt, who had not waited for an invitation to fit 
down with them, and aſłed him what they could have 
for dinner. Sir, (anſwered the other) the houſe is 
« plentifufty provided with every thing, as my wife 
„ will infotm you when ſhe comes; I mind not theſe 
« matters.” Then ſtioaking down his whiſkers, with 
great ſotemnity, Fray, gentlemen (continued he) 
« what news is there? 1 hear the wrath of the king is - 
« kindled againſt the Engliſh ; and that he is deter- 
© mined to extirpate their whole nation: It is a glori- 
« ous reſolution, and worthy of his power #hd maꝑna- 
« nimity. I only wonder, why he has ſuffered them 
upon the earth ſo long“ Ar wy 

As he faid this, the miftreſs of the houſe entered; 
and after the cuſtomary cant of being exhauſted by an 
extraordinary run of company of late, confeſſed that 
all her ' houſe afforded was ſome bacon and "age. 
For, (ſaid ſhe) this unlucky war has ruined us all. 
« We uſed to have fiſh fit to entertain an Abbot, and 
« flour that made bread white enough for the king's 
table; but now we have nothing at all. They 
pretend indeed to comfort us, with leave from the 
« pope to eat fleſh ; but they do not tell us where we 
„ tha}l get it. T wifh thoſe who adviſed his majeſty to 
* this war, may be the firft who periſh in it.“ 

Silence, woman, and mind your own affairs! 
„ (interrupted the huſband, with a tone of authority) 
„how ſhould you know any thing of peace or wat ? 
© Leave thoſe matters to us, who underſtand them.“ 

His wife obeyed the ſovereign mandate without 
reply, and retired ; when he, fwellin with double 
« importance from ſuch” a triumph, When we have 
+ ſubdued theſe Engliſh (continued he, addrefling 
„ himſelf to his gueſts) + We ſhall be better ldpplied 
« with- thoſe things, and many others than ever, 
« They will be obliged to bring them to us as tribute, 
« not for ſale ; and ro perform for us all the ſetvile 
© offices of trade, which it would be a diſhohvur to a 
« Spaniard to Cefile his hands with. Our ſlaves in 
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America work better than when they had their 
« liberty. Beſide, they are heretics ; and it is a fin, 
« as well as a diſgrace, to be at peace with ſuch. 
« ur curate preached us an excellent ſermon to this 
« effe&, laſt Sunday; when, among other things, he 
« told us, that all the catholic powers had at length 
t agreed to join and root them out. It is a glorious 
« and a pious undertaking. - Since the holy wars there 
« has been nothing like it.“ "he | 

As their ſumptuous fare required not much time for 
preparation, the entrance of it interrupted this mag- 
nanimous politician - here, at which he ſeemed not 
better pleaſed than the travellers were with their en- 


— * . 


tertainment. 1098 5 | 
While they were refreſhing themſelves as well as 
they could, I took the opportunity of going to ſee the 
town, the inhabitants of which I found moſt exactly 
charaQerized by the innkeeper and his wife ; all thoſe 
who applied to any kind of induſtry repining, like her, 
at the war; and the drones of ſociety, who ſtarve 
in idleneſs, vapouring with him, of - conqueſt and 


glory. 
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Wheels within wheels. Certain great tranſactions deduced 
from unſuſpected cauſes ; with the advantage of having 
two firings to a bow. wy | 


\ S ſoon as the heat of the day was abated, the 
travellers continued their journey, when the elder 
addrefling himſelf to his companion, You ſeemed 
% ſurpriſed (ſaid he) at the odd compoſition of our 
* hoſt ; but a little acquaintance with theſe people 
« will make it familiar to you. Pride and poverty 
« are the gHaracteriſtics of this nation, not only in his 
« low ſphere, but alſo in the very policy and govern- 
« ment of it, in which they maintain a ſtruggle that 


* makes them juſtly held in contempt by the reſt of 


« the world.” Doe” = 
If that is the caſe, (anſwered the other) Iam tho 
« 1els 
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« [eſs ſurpriſed at their entering thus madly into a war, 
« for which they appear to be ſo ill-· provided; though, 
« ] own, the caution with which they avoided it fo 
« Jong gave me a better opinion of them; and I ſhould 
ebe glad to know what motives induced them to alter 
« conduct which they.ſeemed to underſtand the ad- 
« yantages of ſo well.” | 0 

« The meaſures by which moſt of the nations in 
« the world are governed (replied the former) are ſo 
« inconſiſtent not only with reaſon and juſtice, but 
« even with themſelves, each day producing a new 
« ſyſtem contradictory to the laſt, that you muſt not 
expect a ſatisfatory account of them. As an in- 
« ſtance of this, the motives of the Spaniards for en- 
« tering into this war are hidden, even from the per- 
„ ſons who think they are the authors of it; and who, 
© unknown to themſelves, are ſerving a cauſe which 
« they had rather ruin, | 7 

« It may be neceſſary to explain this to you. The 
« jealouſy which the power of our order has for ſome 
« time raiſed in the very courts whoſe favour princi- 
« pally exalted it to that power, bas at length burſt 
upon us in a ſtorm, not to be reſiſted in Portugal, 
« and threatened not much leſs in France. To avert 
« this misfortune required the utmoſt addreſs. Our 
influence in Spain, though rather in decline, is ſtilf 
% conſiderable. This we obliquely propoſed to the 
French miniſtry, to exert in their behalt, to bring 
« the Spaniards t6 aſſiſt them in a war under which 
e they were ready to fink, on condition of their pro- 
« tecting us from any farther diſturbance in France; 
« which they accordingly have promiſed. 

The lure, which we held up to the Spaniards, to 
“% draw them into a meaſure fo contrary to their in- 
« tereſt, was the crown of Portugal. We know, by 
experience, that it was not poſlible to make the 
court of Liſbon break with the Engliſh. We there- 
fore firſt inflamed the ambition of the Spaniſh mini- 
* ſtry, by blazoning their king's claim to the Portu- 
« gueſe throne in the ſtrongeſt colours; and perſuad- 
ing them that this was the proper opportunity for 
« aflerting it, when the hearts of the people were 

7 1 | „ altenated 
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„ alienated from their ſovereign by the diſaſters of his 
_ * reign, and the Engliſh fo taken up with the wars in 
„ which they were already engaged, that they could 
« affard him no protection, though he was ſo bigotted 
< to their alliance, that he would certainly give a 
« .colourable pretence for attacking him, by refuſing 
4 to enter into the confederacy againſt them. Our 
« ſcheme was ſucceſsful. The Spaniards, without 
<«< conſidering farther, broke with the Engliſh, and we 
< obtained the protection, for a time at leaſt, which 
e deſired in France. - 

« But this was not our only mative for urging this 
« .c@urt to take theſe meaſures. The wound we have 
% received from Portugal is not t be forgiven, nor 
% to be healed hut by the ruin of that monarchy. If 
« the Spaniards ſhould be able to eſtabliſh the claim 
« which we have ſpitiied them up to aſſert, our re- 
« venge will be amply gratified ; though could we 
« even foreſee the contrary, that would make no 
« alteration in our meaſures. The war infelf, be the 
« event what it will, muſt in ſame degree wreak our 
„ vengeance, and be of farther ſervice to us, by 
« diverting to other objects an attention that baded 
« unfavourably to our hopes. 

„ Weighty as theſe reaſons were, we had others 
« ſtill of greater importance, which we purſued with 
« 2 policy ſo deep as to defy detection. You know 
that the great object of our attention has lang been 
« to eſtabliſh an independency in ſome part of the 
« world. A thorough knowledge of the preſent cir- 
« cumitances of Europe convinced us, that we muſt 
% not think of ſuch a thing there. We therefore 
e naturally turned our eyes to America, where the 
« weakneſs of the poſſeſſing powers was a temptation 
« as ſtrong as the ziches and fertility of their pol- 
« ſeſſions. By both theſe the dominions of Portugal 
«« were from the beginning marked out for our at- 
<« tempt; to give fucceſs to which we have, for near 
& half a century, been labouring to make that crown 
« break with England. In that cafe, we ſhould have 
immediately joined with the latter, and, by giving 
« them a ſhare of che 4poil, gained the aſſiſtance of 


« their 
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their naval force, to execute our deſigns. But the 


Portugueſe were too wary, and for once underſtood 
their own intereſts too well to go fo far, though we 
abſolutely led them, in many inſtances, to act in 
ſuch a manner to the Engliſh, as would have drawn 
the reſentment of a people leſs prudent upon them. 
« Being difappointed in this. our firſt ſcheme, all 
that remained for us to do was, to make the like 
attempt upon the Spaniards, againſt whom we in- 
tended to turn the ſame weapons at a proper time 
and doubt not but, by the help of the Engliſh, we 
ſhal} be able to accamphiſh aur deſign of erecting 
an empire in forme part of their American dominions, 
while they are purſuing the chimerical claim we 
have fer them upon here, and wreaking our revenge 
upom Portugal. As to the equity of theſe meaſures, 
that never comes mta queſtion till after the event. 
If they are ſuceeſsful, no one will deny it; if not, 
they will de condemned, theugh diftated by the 
voice of Heaven. Thus you ſee that, at any rate, 
the war muſt anſwer ſeme of our purpoſes, at the 
ſame time that we do not appear to be in the leaſt 
concerned in it.“ $14 3 

© am much obliged to you for this account, (ſaid 
the younger) which ſufficiently explains the motives 
of your engaging ſo warmly in matters apparently 
ſo little intereſting to you. I ſhould be glad alſo to 
know by what arguments you can have perſuaded 
the court of Spain into meaſures evidently fa con- 
trary to their intereſt. The voice of the people, 
who ſeldom judge wrong, is loud againſt the 
war,” 

Gold, my friend! (anſwered the other) Gold, the 
great perſuaſive of the world, was the argument we 
made uſe of. This was the weight which fet the 
main fpring of the machine in motion. The ſpe- 
cious pretexts indeed that covered it were prudence 
and honour, which a proper application to their 
natural vanity made the croud receive without 
examination; not to omit religious prejudice, that 
abfolute tyrant of weak minds. 

We perſuaded them, that it was a derogation 
H 3 | from 
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% from their honour to ſee a prince, ſo nearly allied 
*. to their mighty monarch as the king of France, 
« difirefled in ſuch a manner; that his conquerors, if 
not ſtopped in time, would fall upon them next; 
« and that it was ſerving the cauſe of God, to attack 
« heretics. By theſe various arguments we have 
* gained our great point of making them break with 
« the Engliſh ; but our trouble ended not there. It 
* will require equal addreſs, and infinitely more pains, 
* to keep up their ſpirits, and prevent their quitting 
* it as poorly, as they undertook it rafhly. This is 
® the occaſion of my coming here at this time ; and 
« as the bright abilities you are known to poſſeſs, and 
* the ſtrong attachment you have to our cauſe, have 
« made the whole order expect the greateſt things 
« from you, I choſe you for my companion and 
«*« aſſociate, and have given you this general view of 
*« the preſent ſtate of affairs here, to direct your own 
„% obſervations in the courſe of our moſt 4 "aaa and 
difficult negociations, and enable you to act in caſe 
* any thing ſhould happen to me.” 

This account, which I have here thrown together, 
was the ſubſtance of ſeveral different converſations, 
during their journey to Madiid. 


— 


Ar. 4 


More great matters. Home truths, A character out of 
nature ; with a new definition of the laws of war ; 
and a certain method of reducing a nation to obedience. 


HE morning after they arrived, the elder went 

to wait upon the firſt miniſter. The filence 
and ſolemnity which reigned through the whole court 
ſtruck me with reſpect. Certainly, (thought J) the 
« Jeſuit muſt have miſrepreſented theſe people. In- 
«© ſtead of the hurry, noiſe, and giddy buſtle, fo 
« offenſive in other courts, every thing here bears 
« that appearance of ſeriouſneſs, which is the ſhadow 


„ of wiſdom.” 


The 


* 
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The firſt fight of the miniſter confirmed me in 
this opinion. He was dreſſed in black cloaths, whoſe 
hue added a gloom of additional gravity to his whole 
appearance. By his looks and motions, his foul ſeemed 
to be wrapped in the moſt intenſe thought. His eyes 
were fixed ; bis features all ſtrained to the ſtrongeſt 
attention, and his ſteps ſlow. and ſtately. ' 2 hy 

When the ceremonials of addreſs were performed 


with proper punctuality, and the attendants diſmiſſed, 


the Jeſuit entered directly upon buſineſs. © I am 
« come (ſaid he) according to your excellency's deſire, 
to ſettle every thing that may have been omitted, 
« and conclude the treaty ; for which purpoſe I have- 
„brought the proper powers from his majeſty my 
«4 maſter; who has alſo honoured me with the pleaſing 


office of delivering to you ſome particular tokens of 


« his eſteem.” 

] am obliged to his majeſty ; (anſwered the Don, 
« with an air of more than miniſterial importance) 
* he does me juſtice in believing that my inclinations 
„ are to ſerve him; tho' what 1 have undertaken is 
« really moſt difficult, if not dangerous. We have 
declared war as you deſired ; but how we are to 
© carry it on is hard to ſay. Our magazines are 
empty, our troops not half compleat, and even 
« theſe undiſciplined and badly provided; and out 
% marine, far from being in a condition to cope with 
that of the enemy; ſo that really I am almoſt afraid 
* to look forward to the conſequences.” | 

„% Your excellency will pardon me for ſaying (re- 
« plied the Jeſuit) that your apprehenſions are too 
« ready; you have money, and that will ſoon procure 
« every neceſſary of war. The wealth of our enemies 
„alone overpowers us; but with the addition of 
yours we ſhall be as much too powerful for them. 
* You will have the honour of ſerving us in ſo critical 
* a conjuncture; nor is there any danger in the 
« attempt. They are tired of the war, and want a 
„ pretence for making peace, as much as we want a 
peace itſelf. The inconſtancy of their temper, never 
long pleaſed with any thing, is ſurfeited with ſuc- 
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4%. ceſſes. To take the advantage of this humour, 
gur emiſſaries have ſet their miniſters together by 
the ears in ſuch a manner, that they think of 
* nothing but ſupplanting each other; to eſſect which 
„they would willingly ſacrifice every intereſt of their 
« country. | 

Of this I can give you an inſtance, that will 
« remove: every doubt. Their king having lately 
*« thought proper to change his miniſtry, thofe who 
«were turned out, from a ſpirit of refentment, move 
* heaven and hell to blacken the characters and decry 
«© the abilities of their ſucceſſors ; and, as diſgrace 
0 with the prince is the ſure means of favour with the 
« people, exert their popularity with the utmoſt 
« licentious boldneſs to make them diſtruſted, and 
* defeat their meaſures, chuſing to undo all their own 
« work, and loſe every advantage gained by the war, 
rather than their rivals ſhould have the honour of 
« bringing it to an happy concluſion 3: while the latter, 
with equal jadgment, think it neceffary for them to 
«* retert_ ine à due, aud act directly Tonmrary ic the 
« {yſtem of the others, as it were in juſtification of 
« their removal; as if a king were the only maſter 
%% wbo had not a right to change his fervants when he 
% pleaſed; and thus, while this altercation goes on, 
© the buſineſs of the nation ſtands ſtill. | 

& Advantageous as this is to us, it is not the only 
© good effect we promiſe ourſelves from theſe diſputes. 
« The old miniftry, who purſued the war fo obſti- 
« nately while they had the management of it them- 
«« felves, will, by this indiſcriminate oppoſition to all 
« the meaſures of the new, force them into a peace 
« on any terms, to preſerve their power; for however 
« finely it many ſound in ſpeculation, a miniſter who 
« will ſacrifice his own ambition to the intereſt of his 
« country, and reſign his power to his rival rather 
« than have the bulineſs ſuffer by a competition for 
« it, is à character if not abfolutely out of nature, 
« yet ſo rarely to be found, that there is no neceſſity 
„ to guard againſt it; ſo that both parties equally 
« ſerve our intereſt, by their animoſity againſt each 
6 other, | : | 
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From this plain ſtate of the matter, you may ſee 


that you run no hazard in joining with us, as a 
peace muſt neceſſarily and ſpeedily be the conſe- 
quence of the meaſures we have taken; and what- 
ever expence you may be at, will be amply paid by 
the conqueſt of Portugal, which you will never 
have ſuch another opportunity of annexing to the 
crown of Spain, if you miſs this: beſides that fo 
cloſe a connection between your court and ours, 
will henceforward enable them to give law to the 
reſt of Europe, and yours in particular, at a proper 


opportunity to recover the many parts of your do- 


minions which have becn torn from them, in the 
former diviſion of our intereſts.” 
According to your reaſoning then (ſaid the Spa- 
niard) there is no neceſſity for our making any ex- 
traordinary efforts but in Portugal, which I am very 
glad of, as we were never ſo unprepared.” 
„No! (anſwered the Jeſuit) nothing extraordinary 
or that can be attended with inconvenience is ne- 
ceſſary. But ſtill, ſomething muſt be done, if only 
to ſave appearances. Your laying fiege to Gi- 
braltar —” | 
« Gibraltar! (interrupted the miniſter) that is im- 
poſſible! abſolutely impoſſible! We are as well able 
to beſiege the Whole iſ}and of Britain, as Gibraltar. 
We have no proviſions made which could give the 
leaſt hope of fucceſs to ſuch an attempt.“ 
„ Your excellency is too precipitate ; (anſwered the 
jeſuĩt) Succeſs! If by ſucceſs you mean taking it, 
never thought of any fuch thing. No! All we 
propoſe ts to raiſe a ferment in England, and give 
their miniſtry an excuſe for making a peace. We 
are ſuſſieiently ſenſible that it cannot be taken.“ 
But if we ſhould make this feim, (replied the 
miniſter) do you really think the Enghſh will ever 
fuffer us to conquer Portugal? They are bound; by 
intereſt as well as honour, to defend it.” 
4 grant they are, (returned the juſuit) but that 
Ggnihes nothing. Set but their miniſtry to wrang- 
ling among themſelves, and ycw may bring them 
CONT, Big into 
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into any thing. Their deſertion of the Catalans, on 
a ſimilar occaſion, is an inſtance of what the Por- 
tugueſe may expect by depending on them.” 


Why, indeed, that is an encouragement, (ſaid the 


other) and therefore we will do all we can to be 
ready to take the advantage of it.“ 

J am glad to find that affairs go on ſo well in 
Portugal, (ſaid the jeſuit) the people, as I travelled 
through the kingdom, are full of ſpirits at the good 
news ; and every one eager to have a ſhare in the 
conquelt.” | 

„Ves! (anſwered the miniſter) if they could get it 
by vapouring at home. As to the good news, it 
is neceſſary to propagate ſuch, to amuſe the popu- 
lace ; but, in reality, our troops advance but very 
ſlowly, and meet difficulties every day, which we 
did not foreſee. If the aſſiſtance promiſed us by 
your court does not arrive before the Engliſh join 
the enemy -? 

« Aſſiſtance! (interrupted the jeſuit) Never let it be 
ſaid that the mighty monarch of Spain wanted 
aſſiſtance to over-run the little kingdom of Portugal. 
It would be an indelible diſgrace to your honour to 
accept aſſiſtance. As to the Engliſh, I have told 
you already how they will be taken off; and then 
you will have the Portugueſe entirely at your mercy. 
But has your excellency conſidered of the advice 1 
took the liberty to hint to you, of extirpating the 
preſent race of inhabitants by every ſeverity autho- 


1 rized by the laws of war, that is, by every method 


which the conquerors pleaſe to make uſe of. Their 


„ hatred to your nation is ſuch, that it is impoſlible 
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ever to reduce them to a proper degree of ſubjection 
and loy:lty. Above all things, there ſhould not be 
one of tbe race of the preſent king or even of the 
nobility leit, as experience ſhews that they will 


% watch every opportunity to revolt, and aſſert an 
independency, in the ſame manner as this family 
gained the crown by rebellion.” 

„What you lay (aniwered the miniſter) agrees 
entirely with my own opinion. I had reſolved upon 


this from the firſt moment I thought upon the war. 
| | f « I am 
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Jam juſt now going to attend the king, and, as 
« matters of ſuch conſequence cannot be conducted 
« with too much caution, will obtain an order ex- 
« prefsly to that purpoſe, under his own hand, to the 
« general of his forces, to vindicate me from the 
% odium of ſuch an unpopular meaſure. His natural 
« turn is to cruelty, fo that he will moſt gladly take 
« the hint. In the mean time, you may aſſure his 
« majeſty of France of every ſervice in my power, 
« to humble his haughty enemy, and procure him the 
peace he deſires.” | 
Satisfied with the ſucceſs of his negociation, the 
jeſuit then withdrew, and the miniſter compoſed his 
countenance into proper gravity, to appear in public. 
The natural pride and oſtentation of the Spaniards 
at firſt made me ſomething ſurpriſed at the freedom 
and candour with which the miniſter confeſſed the 
weakneſs and wants of the Spaniſh government : but 
a moment's reflection explained his conduct, and ſhew- 
ed that he acted with the ſtricteſt conſiſtency of cha- 
raſter, He had ſuffered himſelf to be gained by bribery, 
to ſerve the intereſts of France, and therefore could 
not pretend to aſſume a conſequence, or make a vain 
parade of power which he could not exert, to the very 
agent who had corrupted him, and was beſide as well 
intormed as himſelf. ; 


CHAP. XI. 


A peep behind the curtain. Royal amuſements , heroic 
principles and valour; with an approved ſhield againſt 
certain terrible dangers. 


HEN the miniſter had gone through the cere- 

monies of his levee with proper dignity, he 
went io his maſter, The king appeared to be in the 
prime of life, hale, ſtrong, and active. He was ſeated 
at a table with a parcel of ſhuitle-cocks before him 
and mending a racket with as much earneſtneſs as a 
ſchool-boy of fever years old. F 
| The 
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The moment he raiſed his eyes from his work, and 
ſaw his miniſter, © Come (ſaid he, ſtarting up, and 
„ ſtripping himſelf to bis ſhirt) I have been waiting 
« for you ſome time. III try if I cannot beat you 
« more ſhamefully to day than I did yeſterday.” 

The miniſter, wbo knew his cue, forgot all his 
gravity in an inftant, and following the royal example 
fet him, threw off his cloaths alſo, and, taking up a 
racket, prepared for the attack, which he ſeemed to 
maintain with as much eagerneſs and delight as his 
maſter, till he ſaw him begin to be tired, when, 
teigning himtelf unable to ſtrike another ſtroke, he 
dropped the racket out of his hand, and fat down 
puffing and blowing on the floor, while the king, to 
thew his ſuperior abilities, and inſult his antagoniſt, 
gave half a dozen ftrokes more by himſelf. 

- As ſoon as they had recovered their breath, and put 
on their cloaths, May it pleafe your majeſty, (laid 
« the miniſter, reſuming his ſolemnity) I have juſt re- 
«© ceived an account from Portugal. Your invincible 
arms bear all before them, and will ſoon reduce the 
Whole kingdom. They have already taken a con- 
« fiderable village, and burned two farm-houſes.” 
Have they ſo? (interrupted his facred majeſty} 
„ that's: well done. Send them orders to burn all 
„ before them. I wiſh I was with them. I love ſuch 
„ {port in my heart. I'd ſoon make their king rue his 
« refuſing my friendſhip. But how ſoon will they take 
« Liſbon ? I long to go there, and ſee how it looks 
* after the earthquake, whether it is any thing like 
« Herculaneum.” 

„ Your majefty's army is advancing toward it, 
« (aniwered the miniſter) but the roads are bad, and 
* the country-people oppoſe them, ſo that they are 
« obliged to march with great circumſpection.“ 

« Why do not they ſhoot them? (replied the 
„ monarch) If | was there, not one of them ſhould 
«© efcape. Id kill them all myſelf, as I'll ſhew you 
« juſt now. The enemy is drawn up ready for bat- 
« tle, and I only waited for you to ſee me attack 


« them.” 
| Then 
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Then going into another apartment that looked 
into a cloſe court, and leading his miniſter to the 
window, © There they are, (continued he, laughing 
« with delight, as he pointed to a number of cats 
« which were immured in the court ;) there is the 
« army of the enemy. The red ones ate Engliſh, 
« the reſt are Portugueſe. Go, reach me thoſe guns 
« yonder, T'll attack them directly. It will be > 
« glorious ſurprize. While I ſhoot with one gun you 
„ {hall load the other, fo that we'll keep up a conftant 
fe : 

With theſe words he began the attack, ſhouting in 
triumph at every ſhot, ** There falls an Engliſhman. 
«+ There a Portugueſe! Now I charge them on the 
right; now on the left; now in the front; now in 
« the rear. I'll ſhew them that T am a general. See 
« how they run! hehkter ſkelter, pell mell.” 

His heroic majefty carried on his attack in this 
manner with ſuch eagerneſs, and continued i fo long, 
that his miniſter was more tired of loading for him, 
than he had been of his match at ſhuttle-cock; at 
length, obſerving that one of the wounded cats 
ſcreamed in an uncommon manner, „A truce! A 
« truce ! (ſaid he) your majeſty ſhould flacken your 
© fire. The enemies acknowledge your victory, and 
« ſend a trumpet to deſire leave to bury their dead. 
According to the laws of war, that is never refuſed : 
„ beſide, if you kill them all to-day, what will you do 
« ſor an army to attack another time ? There is not 
« one cat left in all Madrid; your majeſty's wars have 
*« conſumed the whole fpecies.” 

„Well then, (ſaid the victorious monarch, who 
was by this time ſufficiently fatigued himſelf) I will 
grant them a truce; and do you take care that 
[there is a ſupply of proviſions ſent them. Their 
* magazines I imagine are nearly exhauſted ; I fcorn 
„ to ftarve my enemies. Hah! hah! hah ! Don't 
« you think now that I could kill all thoſe Portu- 
„ pueſe? Egad Vil go and head my army myſelf, 
* as I did once before, and not let one of them 
« eſcape.” | 


The 
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The ſmoak of the monarch's artillery, and the 
ſcreaming of the wounded cats making the field of bat- 
tle not a very agreeable place to ſtay in, the king and 
his miniſter returned to the cloſet. As ſoon as the 
latter had once more compoſed his features, May it | 
* pleaſe your Majeſty, (ſaid he) by the accounts from 
« your invincible army in Portugal I find, that it is in 
4 yainto think of reducing that people to ſubjection | 
„and obedience. Thoſe who ſubmit one day rebel 1 
« again the next; ſo that there is no end of giving 
„ them quarter. Beſide, the Engliſh are expected e- 
very day to land to their aſſiſtance, and then their | 
% numbers may prove troubleſome. I am therefore | 
« come to know what orders you will pleaſe to fend. 
« to your generals, to direct their conduct.“ 
« Orders! (anſwered his moſt ſacred majeſty) to | 
« put them all to the ſword ; that is the ſureſt way to | 
„% make them obedient. As for the Engliſh, we mult 
% take care what we do with them: they are all he- 
&« reticks, and magicians, and deal with the devil. I | 
« remember very well how they frightened me once | 
„ before, till I got the pope to bleſs my night-cap ; | 
« and then I defied them and their witchcraft too. | 
« They could do me no harm while I had that on. I | 
« am ſorry that it is worn out, or l would go and have | 
« a ſtroke at them myſelf ; but I could never bear to be 
„ one minute without it, while there hung a rag of 
it together. However, I'll ſend to him for another; 
« and, at the ſame time it would not be amiſs to ſend 
« enough for the whole army, and his holineſs might 
« bleſs them all together; and when the ſoldiers have 
% got them, they'll be a match for the heretic Engliſh, 
« and the devil to help them.” 
« What your majeſty ſays is extremely right, (re- | 
« plied the miniſter) and it would be very improper for 
“ 'you.to hazard your ſacred life, before you have got- 
« ten ſuch an infallible defence to guard i. In the mean 
« time though, will your majeſty pleaſe to fend orders 
* to your generals, for putting the country under 
« military execution ? They will have double weight, 
hen under your own hand,” I . 
ö Oh | 66 Aye ' 
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« Aye! (returned the gracious monarch) Give me 
« pen and ink, and I will write to them this inſtant, 
« to burn and deſtroy all before them, and put man, 
« woman, and child to the ſword, without mercy or 
« diſtinction. Or, ftay! It will do as well after the 
« puppet-ſhew ; Iam in haſte now: and, do you hear! 
«+ Order publick rejoicings to be made; and ſend ro 
« the biſhops to ſing te Deum for what we have already 
done.“ | 
It was ſome time beſore I could recover myſelf from 
the aſtoniſhment and horror with which this ſcene 
ſtruck me. Juſt Heaven! (thought I) are theſe thy 
« ſubſtitutes on earth? Can the vices of man have 
« ſunk him ſo entirely below thy care, that he ſhould 
« be given up thus to the moſt deſpicable deftruftion ? 
« be made the play-thing of a fool, and ſlaughtered 
« for his meer amuſement ? I can bear the ſight no 
longer.“ whe | 
Saying this, I flung out of the court, in honeſt in- 
dignation, and wr/Ged myſelf directly into France, in 
hopes of being relieved by the contraſt between the 
manners of that diſſipated, gay people, and thoſe where 
I was. If I muſt be among fools, (ſaid I) let them 
« be merry ones. Let not the affectation of wiſdom 
* make folly more diſguſting;”. 


— — — — — 
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Scene changed. Pleaſant inflance of the power of example. 
Grand attendance at. a lady's toilet. Secrets of fa- 
vouritiſm. K 


A E effect which I felt from this change is ſcarce | 
to be conceived. The ſmile of pleaſure and 
complacency that ſoltened every face I faw, ſoon diſ- 
pelled the gloom which I had contracted in the late fo- 
lemn ſcene, and infected me alſo to ſuch a degree, that 
my features began inſenſibly to relax into a grin, and 
I could hardly keep my {cet from capering as I went 
along with the croud, whom I found going to pay their 
court to the king's miſtreſs. | „ 
mne They 
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They all ſtopped-in the antechamber to her apart- 


ments, where they waited with the moſt complaiſant 
patience for the return of the favoured few who were 
admitted into her preſence, to learn from them the 
modes of thought and action which ſhe pleaſed to pre- 
ſcribe for the day. be 

Curious to ſee a perſon who was able thus to rule 
the happineſs of fo many, I entered the dreſſing- room, 
where 1 found her at her toilet, attended in a manner 
that exceeded my imagination, accuſtomed as I was 
to uncommon fcenes. At her feet kneeled a biſhop, in 
all his facred robes, buckling her ſhoes. The baſon in 
which the waſhed her hands was held by a peer of the 
firft rank. A counſellor of the parliament painted her 
cheeks. A farmer of the revenues ſet her jewels in or- 
der. A genera] powdered her hair. An admiral tied 
her ribbons ; and, to entertain her, a cardinal read a 
looſe lampoon. 
When this important work was finiſhed the aroſe, 
and, rewarding her bappy fervants with a gracious nod, 
retired with the cardinal into another room, to talk 
upon bufinels. As foon as they were alone, Your 
% ladyfhip, I think, (ſaid the cardinal, laughing) has 
« been grandly waited on this morning. Pray, have 
« you the ſame attendance every day?“ 

« If 1 would receive it, (anſwered ſhe) I might 
« have ten times more. There is nothing lo fulfome 
« that thoſe ſycophants will not ſay ; nothing is o 
6s fervile that they will not do. I know the baſeneſs 
« of their ſouls, and therefore trample them thus un- 
« der my feet, to anticipate the inſults which Tam 
« ſenſible they would heap upon me on any reverſe of 
« fortune. As they worſhip the ſun-ſhine of court-la- 
% your, it is but juſt to let them toil in the heat of it 


te for a white.” 


__« But how did your ladyſhip gather ſuch a groupe? 
44 (interrupted the cardinal who ſeemed not much to 
« like ſome part of what ſhe faid, and therefore was 
« defirons 10 put a ſtop to reflections fo general) Al- 
„mog very profeſſion in the ſtate had a repreſenta- 

„ tive at your toilet.“ „ 
Ves, (replied ſhe) and I deſign to ſet moſt of theſe 
5 ; 6% repre- 


* 
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« repreſentatives at the head of their profeſſions ioo, 
« which was the occaſion of my defiring to ſee you 
«this morning.” 
« But does your ladyſkip know (ſaid the cardinal) 
« whether they are qualibed to fill thoſe places? Ma- 
ny of them require particular judgment and expe- 
« rience.” _ i | | | 
© Qualified ! (interrupted her ladyſbip, with a con- 
« temptuous ſmile) Ves; I have taken care to be ſa- 
« tisfied, that they all have the qualifications I want; 
« and as for any other, they are anſwerable them- 
« ſelves ; ſo let them take care of that. I am to give 
« them all theic definitive anſwers this morning; ſo if 
« you will go into that cloſet, you may over-hear what 
N and will be a judge of their qualifications.” 
cardinal obeyed ; and ber ladyſhip ringing for 


one of her attendants, ordered him to let the general 


know ſhe was at levfure to ſpeak with him. 

As ſoon as he entered, Well, fir, (faid her Jadyſhi 
cutting ſbort all compliments, and entering directly 
« upon baſineſe) J have ſpoken to the miniſter about 
« you, and am forry to find there are ſo many ob- 
« jections made, that it will be neceffary for me to ex- 
ert my utmoſt intereſt to ſerve you. However, as I 
* have undertaken it, I wii not be foited.” - | 

* am under infinite obligation to your ladyſhip, 
« (anſwered the general) and ſhalt endeavour to make 
© n return... | | 

« Sir, 83 he) the return I expect is a 

performance of your pr ; which was, 
* to give me two thirds of all (excluſive of your pay) 
% that you can poſlibly make by this commiſhon, as 
ell what you can ſubſtract from the ſuperfluous ap- 
e pointments of your own army, as the plunder. and 
« ſpoil of the enemies. You remember, fir, that this 
* was your own propoſal,” | | 

* do, Madam, (anſwered be) and ſhall faithfully 
« perform ir, though really the appointments of the 
army at preſent are fo very ſhort, and even theſe ſo 
% badly ſupplied, that I fear what may be faved from 
idem will not anſwer your expeQation, though I 
„will do what | can; in an enemy's country ſoldiers 
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may {hift for themſelves. But whatever this falls 
« ſhort ſhall be made up in the other article. The 
«« enemies have had a long opportunity to enrich them- 
« ſelves, which will turn out well to your account 
« now. Il ſtrip them to the ſkin for you. It is good 
policy to ruin an enemy's country which we do not 
«« deſign to keep poſſeſſion of; as it diſables them from 
« making head again for a conſiderable length of 
time. I hope allo to conduct the military operati- 
ons of the campaign in ſuch a manner, that your 
* ladyſhip ſhall not be aſhamed of having recommend- 
ed me to the command.” 

As to that, fir, (replied ſhe) it is no affair of mine. 
% Lou are to take care of that upon your own account; 
« and I wiſh you may, if it were only to diſappoint 
** the preſages of thoſe who oppoſed your promotion; 
« ſome of whom went ſo far as to ſay, that you were 
«« deſtitute of every qualification neceſſary for ſo im- 
« portant a charge. Saying this, ſhe turned from 
him, leaving him to 
her laſt words.” 
The departure of the general made way for the en- 


trance of the admiral, who was ſummoned next, and 


whom her ladyſhip addreſſed with as little ceremony as 
ſhe had ſhewn to the former. 

% You have been recommended to me, fir, (ſaid ſhe) 
« by one of my women, to whom, | underſtand, you 
% have the hour of being related, as a proper perſon 
to be entruſted with the command of a fleet, to cruize 
« upon the enemy ; and, on her vouching your merit, 
* I have got you preferred before ſeveral officers of 
% known ability.” | 

J am eternally devoted to your ladyſhip, (anſwered 
he, elated at his ſucceſs) and hope I ſhall be ſo happy 
as not to diſappoint your expectations in any re- 
« ſpeR.” | 

171 hope not, (replied ſhe) and, as I confide in the 
* character given me of you, have not yet expreſsly 
«« ſtipulated any conditions; but you muſt not * 5 
„ upon that account that I do not expect any. You 


„% know the nature of the command which you are to 


* go upon. It is to attack the enemy's trade, and 
; 2 “ plunder 


enjoy the pleafure of meditating on 
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« plunder their ſettlements in thoſe places where you 
| « expect to meet the leaſt reſiſtance. Now, fir, in exe- 
„ cuting ſuch a commiſſion you muſt certainly make 
« many valuable captures ; three fourths of the clear 
| « .produce of which I ſhall expect, for procuring you 
« the command, the reſt you may divide among your- 
| « ſelves, If you approve of this, your commiſſion 
« ſhall be made out directly.“ 

] am too ſenſible of your ladyſhip's favour (return- 
« ed he) to diſlike any thing you propoſe. As for my- 
« ſelf, I have nothing in view but honour ; and that, 
« atleaſt, I ſhall have an opportunity to acquire.” 

| Honour, Sir! (interrupted ſhe haſtily) How do 

f % mean? If it is by fighting with the fleets of the ene- 
my, you quite miſtake the matter. Inſtead of that, 
« you muſt uſe all poſſible care to avoid them, and not 
% run the hazard of diſappointing the deſign upon 

% which you are ſent, and loſing the fleet entruſted io 
« you in attempting to acquire honour. Acquire pro- 
fit, and leave honour to the enemy.” 

„ Yes |——But pleaſe your lady ſhip, (anſwered the 

| u ſeaman, who did not ſo well reliſh the latter part of 

bis inſtructions) How ſhall I anſwer that to the king ? 

| „I ſhall be broke with infamy.” 

Never fear, (replied ſhe :) do you take care to 
% make a profitable cruize, and I will protect you 

| « from all danger of that kind; and perhaps make 

« intereſt alſo to have you ſent out again with a - 
« force, when you ſhall not be under a neceſſity of 
« obſerving ſuch caution.” Encouraged by this, the ad- 
miral promiſed to obey her orders, and went away with 
an high heart. 

The admiral was ſucceeded by the farmer-general, 
who, advancing to her ladyſhip with a confident air, 
have taken the liberty (ſaid he) to bring your lady- 
e ſhip a ſuit of jewels, which I hope you will like. I 
* ſhould not preſume to offer them, if they were not 
fit for the firſt ſovereign in Europe to wear.“ 

„ You are always very obliging ; (anſwered her - 
ladyſhip, caſting her eye careleſsly upon the jewels 
as the took them) they are indeed pretty _— 
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« 'Your ladyſhip does not ſee haff their beauty; (re- 
« plied the farmer) if you will pleaſe to look a little 
« — 1 have a better notion of their va- 
PI ” 


"> E beg your pardon, fir, freturned ſhe, taking no- | 


« tice of the paper they were wrapped in, which waz 
, * a bill of exchange for a great ſum of _— I like 
« them extremely. They certainly are very fine ; and 
] muſt fay that you have the politeſt method of pre- 
< fenting any thing of any mam I know, I have wanted 
to ſee you for ſome time, to let you know that your 
«© propoſal is accepted of.” 
lam much obliged to your Jadyſbip (anfwered 


he) and ſhalt ſtrive to merit your favour on all oc- 


« « caſhons; though really F am not quite free from 
« apprebenfions of meeting with fuck difficulties in 
« this affair, as may make it much leſs advantageous 
- < than is imagiaed. The people are fo exhauſted by 
« the multitude of their taxes, thai they declare them- 
« ſelves unable to pay any more, and in their deſpair 
* expreſs a diſcontent little ſhort of rebettron ; fo that 
« I believe we ſhall be under a neceffity of calling for 
« affiftance from the army to levy any thing.” 

« And you ſhall have it, freplied her lady ſhip) when- 
* ever you require it. That is a proof of their being 
* exhauſted, indeed! If they are in want, let the men 
« alt lit in the army, that is the proper place for them; 
and then the women and children will have enough. 
« Don't you ſhew the leaſt tenderneſs to one of them. 
It only en the reſt. Their complaints are 
* all feigned. If they were in fuch diſtreſs as they 
« pretend, their ſpirits would hardly be ſo high. 

«- 7 ſhall punQually obſerve your ladyſhip's direQi- 
„ons, (returned he) and depend on your protection, 
if any thing ſhould happen. 

The counſellor of the parliament ſucceeded the 
farmer-general, to whom her ladyſhip addrefſed her- 
ſelf with as little ceremony as the others. Sir, (ſaid 
+ & ſhe)T have conſidered of what you ſaid to me, and 
* fear the ſcheme is impraQicable. Your people ſeem 
«+ too refractory to be influenced by ſuch methods.“ 


« Madam, 
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% Madam, (anſwered he) I muſt beg leave to tay, 
« your ladyſbip's apprehenſions ate groundlefs. J 
« know the temper of eyery man among them, and 


„ what will prevail on cach. If you pleaſe to make 


« the experiment, I willanſwer for the event. 
Well, fir, (replied ſhe) then it hall be fo, and you 
« ſhall have the place on the terms 3 though, 
« if your ſcheme ſuccceds readily, 1 {hell expect a far- 
« ther conſideration, as it will then be much more 'va- 
« luable,” 
« Your ladyſhip (returned he) may depend on my 


« obedience to any thing you require.“ 


« That's true, (added her ladyſhip. calling bim 
« back juſt as he was going out &f the room) there is 
« one thing which I had like to have forgot mention- 
ing, though indeed it was plainly implied in what we 
« faid. It Is likely that the — i offer large ſums 
« of money, 16 avert the ſtorm that threatens them. 
« That, you know, I am to ſhare in, e the 
other perquiſnes of your place.” 

„Why really - (faid he) if your ladyſbip inf ſts 
* upon t—— ; though, as it is but a contingency, it 
js difficult to bring it within any rule.” 

Sir, (anſwered ſhe warmly) I do and will ia ſiſt 
* upon it ; 3 and think heiddy raw make any dif- 
« ficult 

* Nos Madam ! by no means! (replied he) 1 make 
* no difficulty at all; but till your ladyſhip had de- 
** clared your pleaſure, it any ITT hor me to 
ſforeſee it, Is there any hi elſe ? 

No, (returned her lady ſhip) not that E-recotie& 
„now. It I ſhould think of any thing farther, I will 
* let you know.“ | 

The next who was admitted to an audience was the 
nobleman who had held the bufon to her tadyſbip, as 
ſhe waſhed ber hands. I am forry my lord duke, 
* ſaid ſhe, (as ſoon as he had paid his compliments) 
« that I have been obliged to make you wait ſo long ; 
„% Wt buſineſs, my lorg———” 

* Your ladyſhip (anſwered his grace, ahh the ut- 
« —_— need be under no concern. 1 
te: ue. 
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«<.am no r myſelf to the urgency of ſtate- 
DER f ae. 


Well, my lord, (ſaid ſhe) at length I have the bo- 


* nour to congratulate your grace on your ſon's ſuc- 
“ ceſs. His majeſty made many difficulties at firſt ; 
« but they all vaniſhed when I told him of the match 
* between the marquis. and my couſin. He ſaid, he 
« could refuſe nothing to any one who was to be allied 
% tome.” W 

My ſon is in duty obliged to his majeſty, (replied 
his grace) and I have a juſt ſenſe of your lady ſhip's 
« favour. “ ä 

„J am glad, my lord, (continued ſhe) that your 
« good ſenſe and prudence have enabled you to con- 
% quer that abſurd pride of family, which makes fools 
& of ſo many. Though your ſon's intended wife is 
t the daughter of a mechanic, ſhe is my kinſwoman ; 
*« and, if live, I'll make the proudeſt peer of France 
glad to marry into my family. The king is the 
1. — of nobility, and what he can beſtow they 
« ſhall not want.” 
- « Your ladyſhip's own merit (anſwered he cooly) 
© makes it an honour to any family to be allied to you. 
« I will ſend my fon to return bis thanks to your la- 
« dyſhip, and receive your farther commands. 

The biſhop was now the only one who remained ; 
but her ladyſhip had already had too much buſineſs 
that morning, -and therefore ſent him word, that ſhe 


could not ſee him till ſome other time. 


* al - 
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Male hay while the fun ſpines. All go to the market 
where they can have moſt for their money. A conver- 
ſation concluded in charader.. | 


ae important matters being thus diſpatched, 
de cardinal came out of his cloſet, and ſmiling 
at her ladyſhip, It is a pity (ſaid he) that your la- 
« dy{bip cannot publicly aſſume the office of n 

©» « miniſter, 
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«. miniſter, you do buſineſs in ſuch a maſterly man- 
ne 


Why, (anſwered ſhe, laughing) I have no notion of 
„making many words, when I have reſolved upon a 


thing; nor of uſing the agency of others in what I 
% can do better myſelf. They always make fuch 
„ bungling work, that I have no patience with them: 
% Plain-dealing prevents miſtakes. Beſide, they cannot 
« oet ſuch good terms as I do. People chaffer and 
« higgle with them, who do not in the leaſt object to 
« what require. As to the breach of decency, I de- 
« ſpiſe it. I tudy my own conveniency, not other 
people's opinions.” | ” bt ve 5. 
« Your ladyſbip judges very rightly ; (replied he) 
« great minds are above the rules which direct the 
conduct of their inſeriors.“ | 
« Well! (reſumed her ladyſbip) Do not you think 
„now that all theſe perſons are properly qualified for 
« my purpoſe? I hold my power by a very precarious 
« tenure, and therefore think it prudence-to make the 
« moſtof it while it laſts. What is the intereſt or honour 
« of the kingdom to me? I know that with the king's 
„ favour I gained the hatred of every other perſon in 
* the kingdom, and that on the loſs of that I ſhould 
« feel all the weight of the latter; to avoid which Pl] 
„take care to provide what ſhall make my retreat 
« elſewhere comfortable, for I will never ſtay a mo- 
ment after I become ſubject to their inſults; and 
« for that very reaſon I ſend my money before me as 
« faſt as I can. e | 46} 04. ie ; 
Then your Ladyſhip (replied the cardinal): is re- 
« ſolved on going to England!“ | 2 857 
„ Moſt certainly; (ſaid ſhe) What other place could 
IJ expect the ſame ſaſety or ſatisfaction in? A perſon 
« that has but money enough to give into the extrava- 
« gancies of the mode will never want an agreeable re- 
ception there. As to the difficulty you made about 
« going with me, there is nothing in it. There will 


no more objection be made to your character than to 


* mine, As ſoon as the novelty is worn off, we ſhall 
«* paſs as unnoticed as we can wiſh, and meet as much 


« reſpe& as we can pay for, The pope himſelf, ſo- 
| * lemaly 
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* Jemnly as be is abjured, would find a welcome in 
« England for his money; ſo that you need not be (0 
delicate and timorous. It is but laying aſide your 
red hat, and you need apprehend nothing.” 
Four ladyſhip (anſwered the cardinal, bo did not 
4 much like the manner in which ſhe ſpoke theſe laſt 
« words)cannot'think that I ſhould make any difficul- 
iy of following you to the remoteſt part of the 
% world. The tappinefs I enjoy in your favbur ex- 
* ceedsevery other conſideration. As to thoſe people 
„ who have been with you this morning, is it your 
« pleaſure that I ſhould mention them tothe Ring; or 
will your ladyſhip rather do it yourſelf? Thoſe ! 
c mean whom the importance of the employment; 
<« which- you deſign them for makes it neceffary to 
«obſerve ſuch caution about. There will be great mur- 
muring at their promotion among the nobility who 
© have applied for thoſecommands.” - 
Let them murmur on; (replied ſhe havghtily) l 
« deipile every ming in their to ſay or do? I'll 
<6 humble their pride, by ſnewing them how little I re- 
« card them. — duke wait ſo ſong to- day, to let 
dim ſee that his fon's marrying my relation gave him 
« mo conſequence with me. As to this affair, I'll 
„ ſpeak to the king myſelf, for form- ſake; but you 
% may order their nnen to be got ready in 
86 che mean time.“ 
Really, (returned the cardinal) I chin yon gave 
«6 —— ſuficiemt resſon, even "after be was ad- 


« mitted, to ſee that you beid him not in very high 


1 reſpect. n on not to fee the biſhop ? 
« Had he any particular buſineſs ?” 
/  «« Buſineſs! (ſaid her ladyſhip, after a loud laugh) 
a Os and that no leſs than a cardinal's hat, I affure 
. Becauſe I got you one for gartering my ſtock- 
« ings, he founds his pretenſions on buckling my 
— 2 Hat! bah hah! It is true he offers fair. 
He undertakes to be either 4 aſt the Jeſuits, 
«« foror againſt the confitutron ; ort, any thing, 
ET one's fe, now, re nay th 
time.” 
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4 pPious prelate! (added the cardinal, after he had 
joined in the laugh) He has a moſt convenient con- 
« ſcience, and cannot fail to riſe in the church. I pre- 
« ſame you have not rejected fo ample offers. 
1 am not reſolved about him yet; (replied ſhe) I 
% muſt try his patience here firſt for a while. When: 
« have broken him ſufficiently: by attendance, Fikthew 
« confider whether it is proper to gratify his ambition, 
Their political conference was broken off here, by 
one of a ſofter nature. The hdinal was too gallant 
not to dedicate ſome part of higfrivate audience to love, 
and ber ladyſhip too tende to refuſe his addreſſes. 
After ſome time ſpent in dalliance, the cardinal recol- 
lected that the king was by that time returned from 
hunting, and accordingly haſtened away to wait upon 
him; while her lady{bip prepared to receive the 
viſit which his majeſty never failed to pay her every 
nn +3577 11 Stel rds 
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T was not very long before the king arrived: From 
| the nature of their connection FexpeRted that their 
meeting would be attended with the warmeſt expreſſions 
of paſſion ; but there appeared no traces of any ſuch 
thing between them: The king entered her apart- 
ment with a liſtleſs, indifferent air, as if he knew not 
what of elſe to do with himſelf; and lolling into a chair, 
ſcarce returned any anſwer to her enquiries after his 
health ; which ſhe alſo expreſſed with the coolneſs of 
compliment aud words of courſe, t 19 19 good 

When he had ſat, or rather dozed thus for ſome 
time, in a kind of ſuſpenſion of thought, he ſeemed as 


ir were to awake, and turning to his miſtreſs; gave” 
her an account of his morning's. ſport as particularly 


as if ſnhe anderſtocd it as well as himſelf; while ſhe 
| x: liſtened 
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litened to him with the greateſt attention and . 
rance of pleaſure. aſking: him every now and then ſuch 
ions. as ſhould lead him to repeat dls r in 
which the faw he took the moſt delight. £ 
_ When his ſpirits were fomewhat ediſed in akin man- 
ny und the lady thought him in a proper humour for 
purpoſe, ſhe artiuliy turned the converſation upon 
— „ hope (ſaid ſhe, as if eareleſiy and only 
« from common curioſity) that your majeſty has receiv- 
ed agree able accounts ſrom r een 
« Ihr there arc expreſſes arrived. 5 
Ay! (anſwered he) ſo the cardinal informed me; 
4c hut I ſuppoſe they 1 ne * 
he ſaid nomotr. 8 
464 dnn heip — % very. — (con- 
4 iuued ſhe) that ſach ful armies as your majeſty 
« ſends into the field do not bear down ail before them. 
4% /Your enemies are no way able to oppoſe them with 
40 equal force. I ſhould fear that there muſt be a fault 
« ſomewhere.” — Then obſerving that he ſeemed 
to liſten to her with ſome attention, © Is your majeſty 
« certain (continued he) that the! generals to whom 
« you intruſt the conduct of your armies are equal to 
«©, the charge, or at leaſt that they do not protract 
« the war, for the ſake of continging in their com- 
 « mands? Some ey or other muſt be the reaſon. of 
41 it.“ 
| 4, Why; yes! {replied the king) I have often 
E thought ba f ; and the I believe III 
| —— — yore done with 
hem all.“ 
A peace (exclaimed: med ſhe ſuddenty, equally 
-<. ſurpriſed and alarmed-at the word) I did not know 
* that, your majiſty bad any thoughts of peace; _ : 
* fre, it is moſt deſirsable on proper tms... 
enn ſay (returned: he) that L ſhauld have 1 | 
«© thought of the kind in the preſent ſiiuation of affairs, 
« 46-{@ muny miſcarriages did not in a manner force me 
* It is very diſagreeable to be diſappoitted in all 
greatdefigns, and e valt n 
«a blood and dle, mom id 10 201 47% 
en ow es 50 -»®Diſappoidrad l. 
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« Diſappointed ! (returned her ladyſhip, Who now 
« took her cue) Your majeſty can ne ver be diſappoint- 
« ed in any defign, till you are pleaſed to drop it. In- 
« ferior princes, who want power to execute th r will, 
„may be difappointed ; but not a monarch, hole 
* word is a law to millions.“ — Then raifing her voice, 
and aſſuming an air of indignation, * A peace! No! 
(continued ſhe) Your majeſty will never think of a 
peace, till your enemies are brought to beg it on their 
60 4 It were beneath the dignity of your crown, 
« and a leſſening of your 'honour. s for the trifling 
« ſucceſſes, which have dejected ſome of your own 
e ſubjects as much as they have elevated the itrſvlence 
„of your enemies, one campaign, properly conducted, 
« will effectually re ve dem. Shalt it ' be ſaid that 
« the mighty kingdom France. governed by a prince 
« equally the d _ of his people, ad the terror of 
«© his foes, was obliged to receive the law from a few 
« mechanic Manders?” Wi ot. 
« But what can be done to prevent it (anſwered he) 
* rouzed from his lethargy by the ſpirited manner in 
<< which ſhe ſpoke). They tell me, that my revenues 
are quite exhauſted, and my ſubjects crying out for 
« peace.“ | r 
« Who tells your majeſty ſo? (anſwered the) A 
« daſtardly ſlothfuf ſet, who regardlefs of your glory, 
think of nothing but enjoyiby in luxurious caſe 
« the fortunes they have amaſſed by every iniquitous 
« means. The revenues of a king of France can ne- 
« yer be exhauſted, while his ſubjects have a penny left. 
« All the wealth in your kingdom is yours. You are not 
« obliged to beg from your people, as the king of 
« England docs. As to their ſedntious cries for peace, 
« if your majeſty was to pay attention to them, you 
would never carry on a War; and for their watits, 
« they are all feigned. Lock around your coar t, look 
at thoſe, very people (tramors I Had afmot called 
them) who tell you ſuch ſtories, and ſee whether any 
« thing like want appears about them. Perhaps they 
« mean that the populace is 'diffatizfied, becauſe they 
« cannorlive in fuch luxury as they de \Keraſefvd8'® If 
« they really do want, why do not their compaſſionate 
I 2 WE, „ advocates 
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« advocates aſſiſt them out of their abundance, with- 
<« ont apply ing to your majeſty ? Are you only to ſuffer 
« for the wants of the people? Muſt your glory, your 
< honour be given up, to ſave the ſuperfluous wealth of 
1 your nobles? The very thought is treaſon ; and no 

* —— ſubje& would harbour it himſelf, much leſs pre- 
L ſame to ſuggeſt it to your majeſty. Every one who 
e mentions peace till your enemies are humbled, and 
&« all your great deſigns accompliſhed, is a.traitor to 
© your intereſt and glory?” * | 
But if I continue the war, (ſaid the king) how. 
* can I be ſure of better ſucceſs than I have met 
R 
Chañge the perſons who have the conduct of the 
* war, (anſwered her ladyſhip,..who had now drawn 
him to the point ſhe wantedfand never doubt of the 
* ſucceſs. You have hitherto employed the nobility, who 
* look upon the command of fleets and armies as their 
*« birth-right, and conſequently take no pains to acquire 
« that military knowledge which alone gives a juſt title 
“ to command, and promites.. ſucceſs ; but upon any 
« misfortunes,. though, evidently occaſioned: by their 
* own. errors, grow weary of the war, and adviſe 
« peace. I would remove them all, and employ only 
% thoſe who have given inftances of merit equal to 
« ſuch a truſt; and Who, having no dependance but 
« upon your majeſty's favour, ſhall omit nothing 
- ble to obtain it; nor, when their own ambition 
« 15 ſatisfied, inſolently preſume to adviſe your majeſty 
to ſacrifice your glory to their eaſe.” | 
„ HgBut where (replied he) ſhall I find ſuch perſons ? 
% I know of none.” 


There are enough, (returned ſhe) if your majeſty 
10 plesſes io make ule of their ſervice. I myſelf could 
« at this. very time name both à general and an, 
+ admiral, for whoſe, ſucceſs I would be ſecurity; to 
& your majeſty : and as to your, revenues being ex- 
a Yankted, and your parliament uneaſy, I have juſt 
« now been talking with a counſellor, who undertakes 
«« to make the latter as implicitely ſubmiſſive to your 
& will, as, you can deſite; as I alſo know a farmer, 
©4643, if | UI) Ig 5 Gf. 5 1 2 n UL . who 
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who will make no excuſes of the people's incapacity 
to pay your majeſty's taxes. All the difficulties 
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which thoſe peace: makers talk ſo much of are owing 
ſolely to their own miſmanagement; and they are 
unfaithful ſervants, Who make ſo many obſtacles to 
obeying your commands, When the proud lazy 


nobles ſee that you can be better ſervrd without 


them, their inſolence will be thambled, and they will 
ſtrive to merit the employments which now they in 


a manner demand as their due“ my ht 
„Well! (ſaid the king, who was now worked up 


to the proper pitch) Be it ſo then] Let thoſe people 
v hom you ſpeak of be employed. I am refolved 
| will hear no more of peace, till I have accom- 


pliſhed my deſigns. I will not ſubmit my will to 
their's, nor poſtpone my glory to ſuch mean conſi- 
derations.” — Then, riſing from his chair in a heat, 


he expreſſed ſeveral ſentiments of magnanimity and 
heroiſm, as he walked about the room, till, cooling 
from his paſſion, he ſunk into his former ſerenity, 
and, returning to his chair, took a nap, to dream of 


conqueſts and glory, and compoſe his ſpirits for his 


dinner; while his miſtreſs diſpatched a billet 10 
the cardinal, to let him know that ſhe had ſettled 


every thing, and he might give their ſeveral com- 


miſſions to the perſons ſhe had appointed in the 
morning. | wet 


10 
40 


s By what deſpicable agents (ſaid I to myſelf, turn- 
ing away in diſguſt) does Heaven work the ' moſt. 
dreadful events! How weak is the thread by which 
a mighty people are guided! At length I fee the 


* myſtery of favouritiſm. To leave the mind ab- 
ſolutely at eaſe, watch its ruling paſſions, and, 


without ſeeming to have any thing elle in view, 


artſully ſuggeſt the objects of one's own deſigns, 


as the means of their gratification. My foul is 


ſick of vice and folly. I'll ſeek relief in that happy 
land where a free people is governed by a king wo 
is himſelf free, before ſuch manifold abuſes of the 


bleſſings of Heaven, as have for ſome time engroſſed 
my attention, make me hate my own nature, and 
| . 44 „ abjure 
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re the name of man.” — ing this, I wwiſbed 
4 b 0 into OW” ”_ 
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rad of a wrangler, with a comfor- 
| Wor ys 2 jm @ broken bead. He that throws dirt 
aways fouls bis fingers. 


O my arrival in England, I found myſelf near the 

ſeat of a nobleman of the firſt rank, in that part 

of the iſland which lay next to France, not havin 

thought of any particular place when I ww/bed myſel 
ram. thence. 

The largeneſs of the houſe, and the flouriſhing con- 
dition of the extenſive demeſne around it, ſhewed the 
wealth of the owner, as the ſmile of content on the 
faces of his tenants proved his generoſity and juſtice. 
Induſtry procuied plenty, and liberty ſweetened at the 
_ fame time that it ſecured enjoyment. _- 

Struck with the contraſt between this, and the ſcenes 
Ihad lately ſeen, I ſhared ſympathetically in the gene- 
ral joy; and in the honeſt pride of my heart reſolved 
to pleaſe myſelf with taking a more particular view of 
the man whoſe virtues diffuſed ſuch happineſs around 
him. But what was my furprize and diſappointment, 
to find the proſpect overcaſt where I expected to have 
ſeen it brighteſt ! In his own family, and where his 
more immediate preſence ſhould have operated with 
the greateſt force, ambition had baniſhed barmony, 
and poiſoned every breaft with animoſity and ran- 
cour. 
| The flames of this diſſention, which had long been 

ſmothered, bu: ſt out with the moſt ridiculous violence, 
juſt at the time I entered. Though ſuch a. domeſtic 
ſcene as this was a deſcent from thoſe great ones which 
Lhad lately been engaged in obſerving ; yet, as it diſ- 
played the inconſiſtency of the human heart in a new 
ls I thought it merited my attention, . 
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The occaſion of the breach was this: One of the 
lord's. agents, who, by the activity and ſanguineneſs of his 
temper, had in a manner engroſſed the: whole manage- 
ment of his maſter's affairs; had taken it in his head to 
go to law with one of the principal gentlemen in the 
neighbourhood, from an apprehenſion that he intend- 
ed to take the part of a couſin of his, with whom his 
Jordſhip had had a long ſuit for encroaching upon his 
ſide of the common. | 4 n 

The agent had conducted this ſuit with equal judg- 
ment and ſucceſs, and at a very great expence, for: it 
was not his difpoſition to ſtarve any cauſe he took in 
hand, foiled his adverſary in all his attempts, and not 
only recovered: from. him the places he had unjuſtly 
poſſeſſed himſelf of, but alſo obtained ſeveral:decrees 
for cofts, by which be turned him out of ſo many other 
parts of his eſtate, that he had not left him a penny to 
fee an attorney to carry on the ſuit any longer, though 
his proud and litigious temper would not permit him 
to give t up. 80 5 

atters were in this ſituation, when the agent pro- 
poſed filing » dill directiy againſt the couſin, who (be 
ſaid he had received undgubred intelligence) bad-en- 
tered into a private agreement with the other to ſup- 
ply him with money to go on with his law-ſuit, and 
aſſiſt him alſo with his intereſt to recover his loſſes. 
This was a direct breach of a former agreement be- 
tween him and his lordſhip, by which he had obliged 
himſc}fnot to meddle in the diſpute at all; the agent 


was ſor falling upon him without any ceremony, 


alledying, that jt was much better to be plaintiff than 
defendant in any ſuit; as muſt certainly be their caſe 
if they were not before-hand with the other, who was 
at that very time preparing to attack them, as appeared 
by ſeveral late inſtances of his behaviour. | 

To this propoſal bis lordſhip did not think proper to 
give a determinate anſwer, till he ſhould conſult with 
the reſt of his tenants and ſervants ;. as by their leaſes, 
they were all bound todefray the expences of any ſuits 
which were for the general good of the eſtate. But 
when the agent acquainted them with his deſign, 
though he ſupported it with very ſtrong reaſuns, and 
N . 14 | which 
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which in the ſequel proved to be well. founded, they 
were all of a different opinion, and ſaid, it would be 
very imprudent to intangle themſelves in a new diſpute 
before they were out of the old, eſpecially as they were 
bear.” at a greater expence _ iy could. well 
a! C4 75 
The agent, whole, temper was 400: m to Bog 
— without any reſpect to his maſter's preſence, 
fle into a violent paſſion, and called them a parcel of 
-poor-ſpirited trimming fellows, who would loſe a pound 
do ſave a penny. They were not behind-hand with him 
in abuſe, but ſaid, that he was a hot-headed beggarly 
| upſtart, who, having no fortune of his on to loſe, 
cared not what expence or danger he drew others into. 
The lord thought it but juſt, in ſuch a caſe as this, 
to follow the opinion of the majority, and therefore 
rejected the agent's propoſal. But he did not. give it 
up on that account; but reſolved to try another me- 
thod, by which he did not doubt of carrying his point. 
The great ſucceſs with which he had managed his 
- maſter's buſineſs, ever ſince he had been employed, 
had made him ſuch a ſavoutite with the tenants, and 
given him beſide fo great a, conſequence in his own 
eyes, that he thought his lofdibip could not do without 
him, and. would therefore ſubmit to any thing rather 
than part with him. Full of this opinion, be went to 
him next morning, and giving him up his keys, in a 
kind of pet, told him, he was ſorry he could not ſerve 
his lordthip any longer, as be thought n to preſer 
{+ - other people's advice to his. 

His lordſhip, as if he had been prepared for the 
hong; received the keys very calmly, and telling him 
he was allo ſorry to loſe ſo good an agent, diſmiſſed him 
moſt politely, with thanks for his paſt ſervices. 

This was a ftroke the other was not prepared for. 
He ſtood thunder- ſtruck for ſome moments; then, 
burſting into a flood of tears, kiſſed his lordſhip's hand 
paſſionately, and, declaring himſelf overcome by ſuch 
goodneſs, ſaid, —— ready to ſpend the laſt hour of 

Bis life in the ſervice of ſo kind a maſter. The con- 
Aequence of this he thought would have been, that his 


<7 Ro would directly return him bis keys, and re- 
inſtate 
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inſtate him in his employment, for he was far enough 

from deſigning to reſign it: but he found himſelf dif- 
apppoinred in this alſo, The lord much as he valued 

him for his abilities and honeſty, both of which were 5 
unqueſtionable, had for ſome time felt the warmth of J 
his temper, not without uneaſineſs, and was glad of ſo | 
fair an opportunity of getting rid of a ſervant who had 

ſhewed on many - occaſions, as well as this, that he * 
meant to be maſter; not doubting but he had others in ö 
his family capable of managing * affairs with N er 
fdelity and judgment. 

The ſituation of the late agent on this occaſion may 
be eaſily conceived. He retired to his own houſe, and 
throwing: himſelf on his bed, gave his mind up to the 
moſt mortifying reflections. But what he ſelt from his | 
own thoughts was nothing to the vexation he received | 
from others. Such an affair could not in the nature of 
things be long kept a ſecret. * The moment it came to 
the ears of his relations, 'and-dependants, that he had * 
loſt his employment, they all flocked about him, croak- 
ing like ſo many ravens about a carrion : ſome of them 
aſking impertinent queſtions, others giving abſurd ad- 
vice; this upbraiding him with bis raſhneſs, that ac- 
cuſing his maſter of ingratitude; and all lamenting the 
diſappointment of the hopes they had built on his fa- 
your, till their noiſe and nonſenſe quite turned the 
poor man's head ; the conſequence of which was, that 
in bis delirium he wrote a letter to the clerk of the 
pariſh, which he was to read at the veſtry, giving as a+ 
reaſon for his throwing up his employment, that bis 
lordſhip truly would no longer ſubmit to be guided by 
him ; and therefore he did not think 1 It proper to lerve -. 
him any longer. 

This effectually clinched the affair, If bis moſies- 
had even bern inclined to'over-look what had paſſed + 
and take him. into his fervice again, the folly and'in- 
ſolence of this letter put it out of his power; as it 
would have been plainly acknowledging, that he re- 
ſigned himſelf abſolutely to his guidance. 

The late agents enemies did not fail to exaggerate 
this unaccountable conduct in the moſt malicious man- 
ner; but his _ vieved it in another light, and juſtly 
15 * 
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imputing it to madneſs, not only took no notice of it, 
but alſo, to comfort. him in his diſtreſs generouſly gave 
him an annuity ſufficient to ſupport him in the rank of 
a, gentleman, expteſsly as a reward for his paſt ſervices ; 
anc wrote a leitet with his own hand to his wife, who 
was an bigh-ſpirited dame, and came. from a good fa- 
mily, in which he ſoothed her vanity, by paying her 
the compliment of calling her a lady. a 
Though this act of bounty proceeded merely from 
the genetolity of his lordſhip's heart, the enemies of 
| the late agent gave ita very different turn. The ſuc- 
ceſs which the latter had had in his buſineſs, and his 
ſanguine profeſſions of regard for the intereſt of the te- 
nants, had won him their confidence and favour to ſuch 
a degree, that they immediately looked upon his giving 
up his employment as a fign that there were ſome 
ſchemes to their diſadvantage in meditation, which he 
would not join in; and, conſequently, that their in- 
* tereſts would be betrayed, and the law-ſuit which he 
5 had conduQted with ſo much credit, and brought al- 
moſt to an happy. concluſion, at ſo great an expence, 
patched up in a paultry manner, and all the money loft. 
Jo leſſen him, - therefore, in the opinion of the po- 
pulace, was conſidered as the molt effectual method to 
ſtop their clamors, and diſable him from making miſ- 
chief between them and his- lordſhip's ſervants. For 
this purpoſe, to make the news of his having got the 
annuity ſoon enough and ſufhciently known, the town- 
Crier proclaimed it at the market-crofs ; and it was im- 
mediately inſinuated, with the greateſt induſtry, that it 
was the price of his boaſted regard to the tenants ; that 
he had fold his influence over them, and engaged to 
make them approve any meaſures his lordſhip pleaſed, 
however contrary to their intereſt and honour. 
„But though this ruined bis conſequence, it was far 
from having all the effect that was expected. The te- 
nants ſeemed reſolved to think that their intereſt was to 
be ſacrificed, becauſe the perſon who ſucceeded to the 
management of his lordſhip's buſineſs was not imme- 
diately of their own chuſing ; and therefore, inſlead 
of minding their work, and going to plough and cart, 
7 as they ought to do, they ſpent their time W 
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ale-houſes, and railing at the new agent, even before 
he had time to do any thing that ſhould ſhew whether 

he was capable of the buſineſs or not; and for fear this 

humour ſhould cool, ſome miſchicf-making folks hired 

a pack of ballad-ſingers, to go about the ſtreets ſing- 
ing black-guard ſongs of the agent and all his friends; 

who, to return the compliment, got as ſcurrilous a 
crew as the others, who threw dirt and called foul 
names as faſt as they, for their lives: ſo that the whole 
village was in an uproar, and any ftranger, who ſhould 

have heard both ſides, muſt have concluded, that 

there was not a man in the pariſh who was not a beg- 
arly, louſy, Ving —— vagabond, cheat, and 
dand rel. vol 
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A receipt for popularity. Turn a cafi-borſe to graze on 4 
common. The old flewward act the ſecond fart to the 
agent's farce." An hint by the bye. BA 

\HE lord, whoſe own good-nature made him 
* wiſh to live in harmony with all the world, was 
greatly vexed at ſuch ſeandalous wrangling thus under 
- his noſe ; not that he knew 1t all either: the new a- 
gent, who from a long acquaintance had a particular 
influence over him, let him hear no mote of it than he 
thougbt proper, contriving to keep every one from 
him who ſhould fay a word which he did nor dictate ;. 
ſo that his lordſhip was made to believe, that all the 
diſturbance and abuſe came from the other ſide, and 
was levelled at him, as well as his ſervants. 
| Though all the ſervants were glad of the late agent's 
diſgrace, in hopes of ſharing ſome patt of that power 
which he had engroſſed ſo entirely to himſelf, that 
they were no more than meer cyphers in the family, 
the one who rejoiced moſt openly, was the old ſteward. 
le had been many years a faithful ſervant, to the beſt 
of his knowledge and abilities, to his lordſhip's family; 
and though he was never thought to be ſo clear- headed 


or refolute in the management of affairs as the late g- 
8 | gent, 
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, yet he was very uſeful in ſome things. He had 
made a conſiderable party among the tenants, for this 
lord's father when he came firſt to the eſtate, to which 
he was» apprehenſive of having his title diſputed, by 
the generous manner in which he gave his beef and 
beer among them, ſor he was very well to-paſs in the 
world, and never failed to treat the mob with a bon- 
fire and a barrel of ſtingo every now-and-then ; by 
which means he alſo won their hearts fo, that he had 
always a party among the pariſhioners, to chooſe what 
-officers he bade them, fo that he was able to carry any 
point he pleaſed at the veſtry, which, to do anne, 
was ever what his lordſhip directed. 

By this extravagant way of living it is rye, he had 
one behind hand a good deal, but he never ſtopt for 
that, he had ſtill ſomething left ; and the ſtewardſhip, 
which he had had fo long that he looked upon it as his 
own, brought him in a good penny beſide, that enabled 
akien, very well to live on at his old rate. a 
The imperious manner in which the late a2 ent be- 
| haved, had made the ſteward long wiſh to. rid of 
him ; but he did not know how to bring it about ; and, 
eſpecially at this time, he would not even attempt it, 
for fear of giving any hinderance to his lord's affairs, 
which the other managed ſo well : but when he ſaw it 
thus done to bis hand he could not contain his joy, but 
ran up and down to every ſervant in the houſe, from 
the but ler to the ſcullion, poking his noſe in their faces, 
and ſhaking hands with them on their happy deli- 
verance. Coming among the reſt io the new. agent, 
and addreſſing him in the fame manner, my good 
* friend, (returned the latter dryly) take care. Do 
% not un mad with 3 joy to-day, nor with grief to- 
„ morrow.” 
The ſteward's heart was too full to take notice of 
dh ſpeech now, but he underſtood it when it was too 
late. I have obſerved that the new agent was in par- 
ticular favour with his lord. Though getting rid of 
that over-bearing wrangler was a great point gained, 
it was far from being all that he had in view. The ſte- 
wardſhip was the thing he bad fixed his heart upon. 
It was the: firſt place in rank in the ſervice, and, 15 
1 ä the 
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the command of the caſh, gave a power of every 
thing to one who had ſpirit to exert it; which he was 
reſolved to do to the utmoſt extent, and not be en- 
croached upon and brow-beaten by any under: ſervant, 
as the other had been. 


pe : - 


Zut, though he was ſure-of getting the place from 
his lord when it ſhould be vacant, the long ſervices.of 
the old ſteward, and the intereſt which his hoſpitalit 
had acquired him among the tenants, from the wealthi- 
eſt of whom he had always found means to borrow 
any money his lord wanted, till the rents came in, 
made him think it neceſſary. to proceed with addreſs, 
in getting him turned off. For this reaſon he paid him 
uncommon, compliments, and let him go on juſt as he 
pleaſed, in expectation of his doing ſomething, now 
that he was freed from reſtraint, that might give a co- 
lour for removing him ; but, whether by chance or 
deſign, he diſappointed his ſchemes, and proceeded fo 
regularly that be could take no hold of him. 

.,- This obliged him io change his meaſures. Accord- 
ingly be gave orders io the receivers under the ſteward, 
(ſome of whom, though brought in by him, and under | 
the greateſt obligations to his bounty, baſely betrayed 1 
bim, the moment they ſaw him totter in his place) | 
to perplex the buſineſs of his office as much as poſſible, 
and even diſpute his orders, which 1t was not-doubted, 

would put him off his guard, and make him give the I 
advantage that was ſought for againſt him, by doing 
ſomething irregular in bis reſentment. | | 

This ſcheme had the deſired effect though not pre- 
ciſely in the manner that was expected. The ſteward, 
ignorant of the ſnare laid for him, in the uſual courſe 
of his buſineſs gave one of the attorneys, concerned 
in carrying on the law-ſuit, an order upon the re- 
{ ccivers, for a ſum of money io clear off his bill of coſts. 
| The receivers, as they had been directed, made a dif- 
| ficulty of paying it without an expreſs. order from his 
| 
4 
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lordſhip. This was a direct attack upon the ſteward's 
authority. He ran inſtantly to the lord, and ſputter- 
ing out his ſtory as well as his paſſion would permit 
him, demanded that thoſe inſolent fellows ſhould be diſ- 
nf charged 


— 
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charged directly, or he could not do his buſineſs any 
longer. 
he lord, who by the bye was * e eee 
ſecond part of the agent's farce, anſwered him care- 
leſsly, that he was ſorry t6 loſe fo old a ſervant ; and, 
turning about, walked away, humming a tune. The 
— who had lived in a kind of familiarity with 
3 the late ord, could not bear ſuch a flight ; he left the 
room directly, and ran about the whole houſe, tel- 
— every one he met how ill his lordſhip had uſed 
h 
But he ſoon found that he had more cauſe of com- 
i ke than he knew of; for the very next morning 
— —9 of attorney was ſuperſeded, and the ſtew- 
en to the new agent, who thus got the 
Thole buſineſs into his own hands, having put a crea- 
ture of his own into the agency, who dared not to 
diſobey his orders in any thin 
It is not eaſy to deſcribe the old ſteward's \aftoniſh- 
ment at ſuch an unexpected ſtroke. However, he pre- 
ſerved the dignity of his character much beiter than the 
late agent had done; for when he waited upon his 
lordſhip, to give him up his keys, &c. he made no 
mean attempts to recover his favour and keep his 
1 and when the lord in the goodneſs of his 
offered him an annuity alſo, being un willing that 
de ſhould want in his old days, be refuſed it with dif- 
gain, declaring it ſhould never be faid, “ that old 
* True-genny, who had ſpent fo ma 4 pounds i in good 
"< beef and ſtrong beer, fn his lord p's ſervice, was 
* * to take up with a paultry 3 at laft.” 
uch a return for bis labour and expence ſhould 
have deen ſufficient io open his eyes to the folly he 
had been ſo lon Aich, of, and have taught him to 
1 live ſrugally 4 viefly the remainder of his days ; F 
but Os habit tad. kin too faſt hold on him to be 
ever ſhaken off, The moment he went home to his 
own houſe, be gathered all his old por-companions 
and trencher-friends about him, and fell to caroufing 
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as uſual, flattering himſelf with a fooliſh hope, that i 
they would ftand fo firmly by him at the next veſtry, | 
that his lord ſhould not be able to have bis buſineſs t 


done,. 


thing of a leſs ſerious nature. 
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done, and therefore muſt be glad to give him his place 


again. 

: While he ſquandered away the remains of his 
ſubſtance” in this idle manner, and his new friend the 
late agent (for ſociety in diſgrace had united them) 
ſat brooding over his reſentment, and meditating 
ſchemes of revenge, the new ſteward was far from 
enjoying his triumph in happineſs. The fall of his 
predeceſſor, who had fo long thought himſelf as firmly 
fixed as man could be, was a warning to him ; and 
though he took all poſſible care to ſecure himſelf, by 
filling every place in the family down to the very 
ſtable- boy, with his dependants, and letting no body, 
as I have obſerved before, come near his lord, who he 


was not ſatisfied was abſolutely in his intereſt, yet his 


fears every moment formed new dangers to torment 
him; and he could not ſee his lord ſmile upon the 
moſt devoted friend he had in the world, without feel- 
ing a jealouſy of having his own arts played upon him- 
ſelf, and being ſupplanted in his turn as he had ſup - 
planted the others. | 

However groundleſs theſe fears were at firft, they 
ſoon threatned to realize the dangers which were onl 
of their own creation. That openneſs and gayety of 
temper, which fiſt gained bim his lordſhip's favour, 
gave place to gloomy filence and reſerve ; and the uni- 
verſal benevolence and philanthropy which gave irreſiſti- 
ble charms to his converſation, and commanded the 
eſteem of every good mind, were ſoured into jealous 


envy, and ſuſpicion, that ſickened at the mention of 
virtuous action. | 


— 
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89 many ſucceſſive inſtances of folly, which could 
thus poiſon a proſuſion of happineſs, and turn it 
into miſery, filled me with the moſt melancholy re- 
flections, but I was ſoon diverted from them, by ſome- 
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The conſtable. of the village in which the lord's 
houſe ſtood, in conformity to old cuſtoms, made a 
| feaſt at this time for his lordſhip and his whole family, 

to which he ſent them a ſolemn: invitation by the pa- 
riſh-officers.. Such a ſcene promiſed ſome amuſement 
at leaſt. therefore returned with the officers who had 
come upon this important errand, deſirous to ſee the 
Whole proceſs of ſo extraordinary an affair. 

As the feaſt was to be given at the joint expence of 
the village, the principal inhabitants had aſſembled at 
the conſtable's houſe, and were fitting over a pot of 
beer, waiting for the return of thoſe who had been ſent 
with the, invitation ; though the whole was a thing of 
courſe, their, anxiety was ſo great that not, one of 
them could ſpeak a word till their arrival : the mo- 


ment they entered the room, all the reſt laid down their . 


pipes, adjuſted their perriwigs, and wriggling their 
chairs nearer to the table, liſtened to the account with 
open mouths, and looks of the profoundeſt ſagacity. 
Well, gentlemen, (ſaid the conſtable, who ſat in 
% an arm-chair to ſhew his authority) fince his lord- 
© ſhip has condeſcended to accept of our invitation, 
« we ſhould take care that every thing is prepared in 
the beſt manner for his reception. There will be 
% many things wanted to make a proper appearance 
% on ſuch an occaſion, and no one would ſtop at a 
« trifling expence, eſpecially as the money will be laid 
« out among ourſelves. 
This ſpeech opened every mouth in the room at 
1 4 „We ſhall all want new cloaths,” cried the 
taylor. 
, New ſhoes,” — ſaid the ſhoe-maker. 
— New ſtockings,” — ſaid the hoſier. 
—— © New wigs,” —-aid-the barber. 
— Our horſes muſt be ſhoed,” — ſaid. the ſarrier. 
——* Our houſes repaired,” —faid the bricklayer. 
— Our chimneys ſwept,” —ſaid the chimney- 
= ' ſweeper: © 
Our vaults emptied,” —faid the night man. 
We muſt have a ſermon,” —ſaid the curate. 
— A eee the wm -clerk. 
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— * A vomit, in caſe of repletion, — ſaid the doctor. 
— “ A clyſter.“ ſaid the apothecary, 


——* A cofhn,” —ſaid the undertaker. In ſhort, 


every perſon preſent aſſerted the want of ſomething in 
his'own way, to make the entertainment compleat; 
and the leſs neceſſary it was, the louder they roared. 
When they had all bawled themſelves hoarſe, and 
the conſtable, by repeated thumps with bis fiſt upon 
the table, obtained leave to ſpeak, ** Silence, gentle- 
„ men, (ſaid he) we ſhall never do any thing at this 
rate. You are all for providing other things before 


* we have fixed upon the victuals. Let us ſettle 


“ about them firſt,” “ FT : 

This word raiſed a tumult, ten times greater than 
the former; every one in the room roaring out at once 
for ſome particular difh, either that it was his trade to 
provige, or which he was fond of himſelf. 

The butcher bawled out, Beef.— 

The Poulterer fowls. — 

The fiſbmonger,—filh— 
—*«< A turtle, —ſaid an alderman. 


A tagou, “ ſqueaked #Frenchman, . +. 
—< Pickled herrings, -- belched Mynheer. | 
* Potatoes, —cried an Iriſhman, + 8 


—“ An haggis, — ſaid a Scot. 


— * Leek-pottage,” — ſputtered Taffy. In a word, they | 


all raiſed their voices with ſuch vehemence, not one at- 


tending to what another ſaid, that ſince the building of | 


Babel, there was not ſuch a ſcene of conſuſion. 
At length, the conteſt grew ſo high that they were 
Juſt ready to fall together by the ears, when the conſta- 
ble, who ſat all the while fretting his guts to fiddle- 
ſtrings at this interruption of his ſpeech, which he 
looked upon as an inſult to his authority, put a ſtop to 
the whole tumult by an accident. Fire and fury! 
#+ (exclaimed he, raiſing his voice as loud as ever 
he was able) Are you all mad?“ | Nr 
The word ire, which was all they attended to, filled 
them with affright. They thought the houſe was on 
fire, and repeating the cry with equal vehemence, they 
overturned the table, ſpilled the beer, and tumbling 
over one another, made the beſt of their way out. 


* 
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As foon as they were undeceived, they returned 
into the room, and having recovered themſelves a lit- 
tle by the help of a freſh ſupply from the ale- houſe, 
the conſtable, compoſing himſelf into proper dignity, 
reſumed his ſpeech : I fay, gentlemen, (ſaid he) that, 
s if we go on in this manner, it is impoſſible for us to | 
T conduct this affair with due decorum. We had bet- 
* + *' tercliufeoutaſetof vs who underſtand theſe matters, | 
- << to agree upon what is proper; and becauſe there 
will be a great many things wanted befide viQuals , 
| « and drink, that no buſineſs ſhould be overlooked, it 
% will be right to have one of every trade choſen, and 0 
« then there can be no miſtakes.“ | f 
This motion was univerſally approved; and accord- 14 
ingly they proceeded directly to make the choice; but |: 
in this they were very near falling into as great confu- e 
ſion as before, every one being ambitious of the ho- j 
nour. At length, however, and with difficulty, it was t 
ſettled ; and then the ſelected few withdrew to the next 
ale-houſe, to conſult undiſturbed: upon the affair. 
When they were ſeated and had fmoaked a whiff 
or two, to ſettle their heads, the conſtable, who dy 
his office was one of the number, opened their deli- 
berations.” Gentlemen, (ſaid he, puffing out a pil- 
&« lar of ſmoak) I believe I may ſay, without vanity, 
<< that there is no one in this company who underſtands 
« theſe matters better than I do: | keep a good houſe 
s myſelf, an hot joint every day, and roaſt and boiled, 
% both, on ſundays ; beſide, my wife, it is well 
&« known, was bred up in a gentleman's family, and 
there learned a proper notion of doing things gen-  — 
„ teely. It is my opinion, therefore, that you leave I all 
* the whole to me, and I will prevail upon her to give pr. 
« me advice. thi 
With your leave, Mr. conftable, (anſwered a per- m-: 
«© fon: who fat oppoſite to bim, and heard him out bir 
« with great impatience) though it be your luck to be the 
« in office this year, there are others in the pariſh who co 
© keep as good houſes as you; and I believe my dame 80 
«alſo has as good an ortunity of knowing theſe 
% matters as another: I ſerve two or three genile- T- 
“% men who keep French cooks, and ſhe never 2 to thi 
| G their ß 
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te their houſes with goods, that ſhe does not learn ſome 
« new piece of cookery from them; for ſhe is a well 
« ſpoken body, and always aſked to fit down among 
« the ſervants; and then ſhe is ſo fond ot practi- 
“ ſing what ſhe thus picks up, that | hardly ever know 


« the name of what eat ; but ſhe tells me they are 


« quite the mode, and fo | ſubmit; though in truth, 
« ] cannot ſay but ſhould often prefer a cut of honeſt 
« old England; in my opinion there is nothing beats a 
« roaſt ſir-loin.” | | 

This eloquent ſpeech was followed by one as elo- 
quent from every one preſent, declaring his own ability 
for this important affair, and putting in his claim to it. 
At length, when all ſaw that not one would give up his 
— 2 to another, they came to an agreement, that 
each ſhould draw a bill of fare according to his taſte and 
judgment out of which they imagined they ſhould cer- 
tainly be able to make a proper choice. 

Accordingly, they all went to work; and the ſtreams 
which flowed from every mouth, while they were 
writing, proved with what candbur they ſet down the 
things they liked beſt, and how glad they ſhould be to 
eat them. | | 

The bills of fare, produced upon this occaſion, 
ſhewed that the Engliſh were not degenerated, in their 
ſtomachs at leaſt, from their mighty anceſtors. Buttocks 
upon buttocks, and firloins without number. Legs 
of pork, and ſaddles of mutton. — Fillets of veal and 
flitches of bacon.—Hams by the dozen, and fowls by 
the groce.—Flocks of geeſe, and droves of turkies. 
— In ſhort, the quanrities of meat, when the bills were 
all read over together, turned the ſtomach of every one 
preſent, and made them readily accept the propoſal of 
the man of the houſe, who undertook to ſurniſh out a 
magnificent feaſt, if they would leave the whole to 
bim. This great point being thus happily ſettled, 
they ſettled their ſtomachs alſo with a glaſs of right 
coniac, and then retired to their reſpective homes, to 

ive their wives an account of thefe important tran- 

ctions. 5 | 

The fuſs which was raiſed among the females upon 
this occation, is not to be deſcribed. All their finery 
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milleners, putting lappets to this, and flounces to that, 
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was immediately drawn forth, and examined; and 
then ſuch conſultations, and diſputes with one goſſip 
or another; ſuch a clatter with mantua- makers, and 


altering and turning, to ſet all things in order for 


— 


reſpective bills. 


making a proper appearance before my lord and my 
lady, that every houſe in the whole village was a ſcene 
of litter and diſtraction, from that e till the day of the 
feaſt. ; many a poor tradeſman ſacrificing more than a 
year's profit of his buſineſs to his wife's vanity. Not 


that the huſbands entirely neglected to adorn themſelves 
either; but as their wives, care was chiefly about their 


tails, theirs was confined: to their heads, upon which 


every one heaped a bundle of grey hairs, as an emblem 
of. his wiſdom and experience, more huge than ever 


grew upon the oldeſt goat on Gilead; he that peeped 
out of the largeſt fleece thinking he cut the moſt re(- 


pectable figure. 


As for the feaſt, the ale-houſe man was not a mo- 
ment at a loſs in providing it. He had formerly been 


ſcullion in a gentleman's kitchen, ſo that he was not 


utterly unacquainted himſelf with the naſty ways of 
toſſing up niee diſnes: and now, with the help of an 
old French woman who ſold BeH a- la- mode in a cellar, a 
German who made Bologna ſauſages, and a Jew who 
travelled about the country with ginger-bread and 
cheeje-cakes, he made up a ſufficient number of things 
with lard names, to fatisfy the vanity of the enter- 
tainers, and poiſon all their gueſts, had they been fools 
enough to taſte them; baniſhing the wholeſome viQuals 
of the country to the tables of the ſervants, as coarſe 
and unfaſhionable; and giving nothing in the way 


that God made, or nature required it for nouriſhment 


and health. | 
Nor were the decorations leſs elegant and grand 


' than the feaſt. As every trade in the pariſh had a. 
repreſentative in the ſet, to whom the management of 


matters was. committed, it may be thought that they 
had a proper underſtanding among themſelves, and did 


not neglect any article, however unneceſſary and even 


abſurd, which could poſſibly be foiſted in to ſwell their 


0 
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HAP. XVIII. 


6 - rd. quaint capariſons, and ſteeds ; 
es, and tinſel trappings ; gorgeous diger, 
marſpal. 'd feaſt 


„ e up in hall, with ſewers and — 
A length the much wiſhed - for day arrived. Words 


are too weak to convey an idea of the noiſe, 
hurry, and confuſion, which reigned through the whole 
village; it ſeemed as if chaos was come again. The 
ſtreets, the lanes, the tops of the hauſes were filled with 
gaping crouds, who left their houſes, at the firſt dawn 
of the morning, to ſecure the moſt convenient places 
where they might ſtand faſting all day, to ſee others go 
to a feaſt, in the afternoon. Nor were the happy few, 
who were admitted to the envied honour of ſeeing them 


eat, more provident. The thought of ſuch a ſight 


took away their appetites; and beſides, they could not 
ſpare a moment from the Smportant work of dreſhog,' 
io take the leaſt refreſhment. 

Tired of ſuch complicated folly, I turned to his lord- 
(bip's bouſe, to fee in what light he, and his attendants, 
looked upon this grand affair. My former knowledge 
of his natural good ſenſe made me judge that he. was 
above being infected with ſuch abſurdities. I was not 
deceived. He looked with pity upon the extravagance 
and folly of his tenants, at the ſame time that he re- 
ceived every teſtimony of their attachment with plea- 
ſure. But his ſervants were far enough from being fo 


cool. The paſſion for ſeeihg; and being ſeen, raged as 


violently in them as in the villagers themſelves, and 
produced effects to the full as ridiculous. 

When it was time for his lordſhip to go to this — 
feaſt, he was. ſummoned by 2 2a | proceſſion; from che 
village, who came to wait upon him. The extrava- 
gancies ſhewn upon this occaſion exceed deſcription z/ 
devices without deſign, antics and emblems, deftitute of | 
meaning, humour, or ingenuity, led the van; aſſes in fur d. 
gowns, and lambs in paſie-board armour, marcheddovingly' 
together. Fools, from the band of nature, ap 2 
Wong | f — * 
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their broad ſneers, and grin'd as ſavages; in a word, 
every guiſe, that folly could put on, without even 
attempting to mimick reaſon, made up the motley ca- 
valcade, and kept the eroud agape. 2; 

When they had expoſed themſelves in this manner 
through the whole village, they ufhered their gueſls 
into the place appoimed for their entertainment, where 
they were marſhalled according to their different ranks. 
I went with the croud, and took my ftation in the 
place from whence I could moſt conveniently ſee all 
that paſſed, 

The numbers of every age, ſex, and rank, which 
I faw around me, preſented ſuch a complicated ſcene, 
that notwithſtanding the extraordinary powers confered 
upon me by my guide, my eyes were dazzled, my head 
grew giddy, and I was unable to view it with that 
diſtinctneſs which alone could give me pleaſure. I 
hung down my head, diſappointed and abaſhed, and 
ſwelling with an hopeleſs ſigb, O that Thad my kind 
guide here now (faid I) to deliver me from this con- 

* ſuſion and diſtreſs, by direQing my attention to the 
« objects moſt worthy of it, and enabling me to over- 
« Jook every thing elſe, as he did before.“ 

I bad ſcarce uttered theſe words, when raifing my 
eyes, I ſaw, to my inexpreſſible joy, my guide ftanding 
before me. © I heard your wiſh (ſaid he, ſmiling at 
« my furprize)-and:am come to gratify it. I ſee your 
« >ſenſes fink under the preſſute of ſuch a multitude, 
1 and variety of objects. —Saying this he touched my 

once more with his wand, when inftantly the miſts 
which ſwam before them were diſpelled, and T beheld 
all things with the greateſt clearneſs and accuracy. 
When L had indulged my curioſity for ſome time in 
gazing idly round me, © The ſcene before you (faid 
« my guide) is à juſt repreſentation of the world in 
«which yon are. This truly may be called, The | © 
« : Paradiſe of Fools,” You have ſeen 'wnh what eager- 
<« noſs und pains theſe people prepared themſelves for 
this great occaſion ; with what anxiety they panted | © 
«forthe atrivaliof this moment; and you now-feeto | © 
4% whavawic end In ſuch purſuits is the He of man, 
i general, .confemed, He looks forward to ſome 
412144 9 | | « particular L 
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« particular object, paints it in the colours moſt pleaſ- 
« ing io his imagination; and then, full of the idea, 
« Nights the enjoy ment of every thing elſe, and fixes 
« his happineſs on the attainment of this; but when 
« he has facceeded, when that for which he ſo lon 
« ſighed, ſo cagerly laboured, is at length in his poſ- 
« ſeffion, his wiſhes are as unſatisfied as ever, and he 
« finds it is no more than gaping at a fraſt, which others 
„ are eating. | 
„The perſons who compoſe this croud are princi- 
« pally the inhabitants of the village, and the fervants' 
« and attendants of the lord and his lady. The dif- 
+ ferent-purſuits of theſe two. claſſes of people uſed 
„ formerly to create as great 2 difference in their 
« manners and appearance; but of late the caſe is 
« quite altered; the bounds, which were wont to 
« ſeparate them are for the moſt part broken down, 
« and they intrude into each other's provinces without 
« <ſtinQion ; his lordſhip's ſervants, and the gentle- 
« men of their neighbourhood practiſing every mean 


* craft to get money, for which they were accuſtomed 


to (deſpiſe and ridicule the villagers; as theſe, in 


„ their turn, affect all the follies and vices of the 
« faſhion, and with an aukward profuſion run into the 
« expences and extravagancies which uſed to mark the 
0 character of the others. Hence you ſee tradeſmen 
keep hounds and running horſes, and their wives go 
«as fine as ladies; while gentlemen turn ſtock-job- 
« bers, and compound their debts 0 cheat their 
« .creditors: and this is the reaſon of chat odd contraſt, 
that contradiction of character in every face you 
meet. | 

««.; ſult as theſe general reflections are, they will be 
«,ſtt}} more convincing when confirmed by particular 
«. znſtances. ' Obſerve that avergrown heap of morta- 
„ lity- who. fweats beneath the load of her lace and 
« jewels. From the ſplendour of her ance; ' 


ya might reaſonably condude that ſhe was a per-. 
* ſon of the firſt rank; but; examine her nearer, and 
« you will ſee that the meanneſt of her looks ſullies 
«© the luſtre of ber diatnonds)! and ter overatted airs 
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s of gentility ſhew that ſhe is not in her natural 
<-(bher. _: i OTH. 


She was the daughter of a country farmer, who 
'<,.tho' he had ſeveral good farms of his own, was ſo 
„ bad a manager that he never could keep a penny 
in his pocket. To prevent his poſterity's feeling 
a the ſame inconveniencies, he married his daughter 


4 to that perſon, who ſits neither aſleep nor awake in 


« yonder corner, a ſnop keeper in the village, that ſhe 


« might be able to go to the till, and take out money, 


% whenever ſhe pleaſed. For ſome time they had 
© good buſineſs, and went on very well, till he unluc- 
«4. kily gi in with ſome of his lordſhip's people, whom 
« he muſt immediately 1mitate in all their ways, 
drinking and carouſing at every public houſe in the 
% pariſh; while his wife, not to be leſs genteel than 
« he, ſcraped an acquaintance ſome how at a puppet- 
«.ſhew with one of her ladyſhip's maids, from whom 


& ſhe {earned all thofe | fantaſtic airs, and became ſo 


©; fine a gentlewoman, that ſhe would ſcarce. vouch- 
et, ſafe to take the leaſt notice of the green- grocer's or 
4+: haberdaſher's wife, at the next door, or indeed any 
4 of her old neighbours in the village, with whom ſhe 
had been intimate before. The conſequence of this 
% was, that while ſhe was learning faſhions, among 


her ladyſhip's maids, and he tippling at the tavern; | 


«+ with my lord's men, or perhaps iteating them at his 
t On houſe, his ſhop was neglected, and bis buſineſs 

« left at ſixes and fevens.. ' Das 2199 
"44 But their folly is ſtill aggravated by this cir- . 
„ cumftance, that the perſons, for the fake of whoſe 
company they do all this, laugh at them the whole 
« time, and would not fail to turn their very ruin into 
« ridicule. Of this they both have had inftances e- 
„ nough to open the Eyes of any who were reſolved 
not to ſee. One or two of theſe may not be unen- 
« -tertaining. 19 0 180 A gül- moni 20 p24 

„ As the wife's education had been entirely in the 


1 85 country, her father took pleaſure in ſeeing her practiſe 


8 - « all the tural ſports be had formerly excelled in him- 
* ſelf; by which means ſh cout. fon cudgel, vaulc, . 

and play at cricket as well as any of the ruſtie ſwains 
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around her. Of theſe polite accompliſhments ſhe 


could not forbear boaſting, 'in the pride of her heart, 
to her new acquaintance; who, to humour her va- 


* nity, and expoſe her: folly, not only ſeemed to ap- 
age of them, but alſo miſchievouſly encouraged 
er 


to diſplay her dexterity at them in public com- 
pany, while, under a ſneer of ſeeming applauſe, 


* ſhe joined in the general laugh againſt her. 


There is nothing that betrays a weak head, into 
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more or groſſer abſurdities, than imitation. The 
great emulation among the female ſex at preſent is, 
who ſhall gather the greateſt number of perſons, no 
matter whether of their acquaintance or not, or 
how infamous in life or character, provided they 
dreſs well, and will game, at thoſe nocturnal meet- 


* ings, called with emphatical propriety, Routs. 
As this woman's new acquaintance was particular- 


ly famous for the multitudes that always aſſembled” 
on theſe occaſions, ſhe too muſt have her Routs, to 
ſhew her politeneſs and importance. An affair of 
ſuch conſequence required much deliberation. 
Whom to invite, and where to put them, were 
the two material queſtions. The way to the parlour 
was through the ſhop; that therefore would not do 


* by any means; and the room up-ſtairs, which for 


faſhion-ſake was called the dining- room, was ſo 


little, that three females in full dreſs could not 
move init together., iin r n nages + 
After much conſultation, a lucky thought at 


length removed both the difficulties. As the route 
was deſired out of pure reſpect to her new acquain- 


tance, ſhe judged that it would not be proper to 


invite any perſon to it, who was not a fit compani- 


P <4 -6n for her. "This reduced the number to the con- 
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ſtable's wife, and two or three more, and even theſe 


were deſited to come without their hoops, that 


they might not incommode her, a compliment, that 
it was thought could not fail to pleaſe her. The 


difficulties being thus happily got over, the lad * 


was applied to, to fix her own time, and cards g 

invitation ſent accordingly to the reſt of the intend- 

ed com © | Js 21802 | r e 2 8 933 
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But an unlucky accident had like to have ſpoiled” 
all, in the very critical minute. When the dining- 
** room was ſwept out clean, and lighted up in rea- 
** dineſs, the miſtreſs of the route went down, and 
fat in the parlour to be at hand to receive her prin- 
cipal gueſt, before whoſe arrival ſhe did not think 
it proper that the reſt ſhould go up ſtairs. While 
** the waited thus, with heart pit a pat, for the rap 
at the door, the apprentice, who put on his 
I ſundaycloaths to officiate as a ſervant out of livery 
on the occaſion, happened to peep into the dining- 
+ © room, and not ſeeing a great chair at the upper 
end of it, as he had obſerved in the club-room at the 
** alchouſe where he uſed ſometimes to go for his maſ- 
ter, he concluded it was forgot in the hurry. He 
** reſolved therefore to correct ſuch an over-ſight, 
** without ſaying any — þ of the matter, that the 
©* furprize might enhance bis merit with his miſtreſs; 
** accordingly he would not go down for his maſter's 
4 chair, that ſtood by the kitchen fire, but 
** opening the bed-chamber to look for one there, he 
«© unluckily caſt his eye on the night-chair, by his 
© miftreſs's bed-fide, and never confidering what 
it was, brought it out, pan and all as it ſtood, and 
* placed it in ſtate at the upper and of the dining- 
6c 2 89 


He had ſcarte fmiſhed this notable piece of ma- 
% nagement, when a thundering at the door proclaim- 
« ed the lady's artival, to the whole neighbourhood. 
% The new-made groom of the chambers inſtantly 
<< flew to his poſt, happy in the thought of what he 
had done; and held open the door, while his miſ- 

<< treſs ſhewed her gueſts up ſtairs. 

The lady, who of courſe led the way, no ſoon- 
<<- er entered the room, than {he was ftruck with the 

*© fight of the uncouth piece of furniture. Her deli- 

«- cacy inſtantly took the alarm, ſhe puckered her noſ- 

trils up to her eyes, and turning away, exclaim- 

ed in a voice öf diſguſt, Lard! where am I got 
to.“ 2 ; 

% The miſſreſs ef the route, who brought up the 


| — and had not yet come into the room to = 
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the horrid ſight, not heard diſtinctly what the lady 
ſaid, imagined ſhe was taken ſuddenly ill, and ran 
up to her to know what was the matter. Lard! 
woman! (ſnuffled her ladyſhip throvgh her hand- 
kerchief, which ſhe held to her noſe) where have 
you brought me? What is that? 

« It is impoſſible to expreſs the aſtoniſhment and 
confuſion of the other, when ſhe ſaw the unfortu- 
nate chair. Ruined and undone! (exclaimed ſhe, 
as ſhe fainted away on the floor, where ſhe lay for 
28 time before ſhe could be brought to her- 
.) x , 

In the mean while one of the company, perceiv- 
ing the cauſe of all this confuſion, ordered it to be 

en away, and aſſuring her ladyſhip, that it muſt 
have been brought there by ſome miſtake, as ſhe 
herſelf had been in the room but a few minutes 
before, when ſhe could vouch that there' was no 
ſuch thing to be ſeen, her ladyſhip was pacified ; 
and, when the miſtreſs of the houſe at length reco- 
vered, condeſcended to comfort her, and even ſtaid 
four minutes longer than ſhe had deſigned (for ſhe 
had many viſits to make that afternoon, and could 
not poſſibly fit down to cards) to ſhew that ſhe was 


not offended; though, notwithſtanding all her good- 


nature, ſhe told the whole affair, with ſeveral in- 
genious illuſtrations of her own in every company ſhe 
went: into that night; which was the real motive of 
her being in ſuch haſte to $0 away. 

«* But this ridiculous end of an affair, that coſt the 
perſon before us ſo much anxiety, was not ſuffi- 
cient to make her ſee her folly. She goes on till 
in the fame ſtrain of aukward imitation, ſacrificing 
every ſolid happineſs of life to the abſurd vanity of 


« ſtriving to appear in a character for which nature 


never deſigned her.“ 


* 
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ifs avhat the rreat are eaſieſt 7 be imitated. 7 bis hum 


ple ambition more dangerous; if leſs ridiculous, in 
man than in woman. Another interview with a 


couple of old acquaintances. 


<« NOR is her huſband more fortunate in his at- 


„ VN tempts of the ſame kind. Behold him yon- 


der, dozing off his laſt night's debauch. The vir- 


„ tues of the great are generally above the ambition 


„ of their inferiors; but their follies and vices are of 


. © eaſy imitatton. By theſe they deſcend to the level 


of the loweſt part of the human ſpecies, who, 


proud to reſemble them in any thing, take every op- 


- 


A + 


. «© teſſes drinking gin. Tradeſmen 


«« portunity of aping their example. Hence thoſe un- 
natural inconſiſtencies, which offend reaſon in every 
view of life, Servant-maids in filk gowns, and coun- 
eeping whores, 


192 and lords riding races. | 


The bloated features and burſting bloodſhot eyes 


*« of this perſon ſhew how eagerly he imitates his bet- 
«c ters in the moſt beaſtly vice that can diſgrace a ra- 


tional being; but his ambition ſtops not here. Re- 
ſolved to be upon an equal footing with the free- 
* holders of the manor, he has made intereſt to be 
put upon the jury of the court-leet, that he may 


« bave an opportunity of diſplaying his abilities and 
*. conſequence. | 
In ſpeculation, it muſt appear advantageous to 


<<, haye the trades- people admitted thus to ſhare in the 
government of the manor, as they ſhould natural- 
iy be ſuppoſed to underſtand their own myſteries 
.<+. beſt; and for that reaſon be moſt capable of making 


ti the land-holders from burdening it with unju 


#* judicious impoſitions. 


« ſuch regulations as ſhould promote trade, as well 
«© as for their own intereſt, moſt careful to * 
or in- 


= © But experience has proved the vanity of ſuch ex- 
< peftations. No ſooner can a tradeſman get upon 
the jury, than inſtead of taking care of the _— 
N IP! 5" 
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of his trade, in general, he immediately enters into 
_ * combination with the lord's' ſervants; and, for 
* the fake of bringing their cuſtom to his own ſhop, 
afſiſts them to carry every by-law they propoſe to 
ſerve any preſent purpoſe, however ruinous in its 
conſequences to the very trade in which he earns 
„his bread. Thus, for inſtance. a ſhoemaker, for- 
the ſake of ſupplying ſhoes for his lordſtap's labour- 
«ers, ſhall ee to lay a tax upon leather, that 

* muſt ruin his craft in the end: and if they betray 

„ their own trades in this manner, what will they | 
*« ſcruple to do to others! 

It is true, they take care to pay themſelves well 
for this proſtitution; the badneſs of the goods they 
** ſupply giving them ſuch an exorbitant profit in their | 
contracts, that they expect ſoon to be, and too of- I 
«+ ten really are, raiſed above the neceſſity of attend- | 
ing to their buſineſs, at the ſame time that the 
poor labourers, who are obliged to take theſe goods 
<< as part of their wages, ſuffer hardſhips, ſhocking to 
« humanity, from this double diſhoneſty. | 

But juſtice obliges me to acquit the perſon who | 
<< gave occaſion for theſe teflections from all ſuch de- | 
* figns. Vanity was the ſole motive for his getting | 
upon the jury, and in the gratification of that con- | 
ſiſts his only pleaſure and employment; though this | 
« vanity is in its effect no lefs prejudicial, than the | 
venality of the others; for, as the ambition of his | 
„ ſhallow heart is to be upon good terms with his 
lordſhip's ſervants, he never refuſes any thing they 
require: ſo that the only difference between his 
conduct and that of the others is, that he does 
M won dirty jobs for nothing which they do for 
hire. | 
In contraſt to theſe inſtances of vicious and ab- 
ſurd vanity, behold in. yon tall meagre-looking per- 
4 ſon, and his wife, who fits behind him in the croud, 
inſtances of meanneſs, equally vicious and out of 
character. "at | 

The place in which he ſtands ſhews the rank he "1 
„ holds among his lordſhip's ſervants, to which he 
has been raiſed, not for any perſonal merit in him- 

| * K 3 „ ſelf, 
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14 


ſelf, or liking of his maſter, but ſolely on account 
of the influence, which his wealth gives him among 
the tenants; he being poſſeſſed of the greateſt pro- 
perty in the whole manor. * | 

i It has been ſaid that Heaven ſhews its diſregard 
for riches, by the unworthy objects on whom they 
are generally beſtowed. The remark is rather witty 
than juſt; but, perhaps, there never could a ftron- 
ger inftance be alledged in ſupport of it than this 
perſon. Though his wealth exceeds not only the 
wants of nature and reaſon, but alſo almoſt the ve- 
ry wiſhes of avarice itſelf, his ſoul ſtill yearns for 
more, with as much greedineſs as a wretch periſh- 
ing of famine can for a morſel of bread. The whole 
buſineſs of his days, his dreams by night, are how 
to encreaſe his boundleſs ſtore, to do which there is 
not a mean or iniquitous art invented by the per- 


. verted ingenuity of the human mind, when ſharpen- 


ed and made deſperate by want, which he will not 
praQtiſe. | 

Verſed in the whole black myſtery of gaming, 
how often has he drawn in unexperienced youth to 


ruin? How often have the rewards earned by the 


merits of illuſtrious anceſtors, the fruits of the in- 


duſtry of ages, melted in the magic of his art, and 


cc. 


funk into his poſſeſſion ? | 

Nor is he content with this exertion of his ſkill, 
which, infamous as it really is, cuſtom, that can 
efface the diſt inctions of nature, has ſanctified it 
with the name of polite. For thoſe whoſe fears 
may fortunately prevent their encountering him at 


his favourite weapons, cards and dice, he ſpreads 


the inexplicable fnares of uſury, keeping a public 
office for lending money to all who can give him 
ſecurity on every contingency of life, the chances 
of which he has calculated with ſuch accuracy, 


that his expectations of gain are ſeldom difappoint- 
ed. And this is the ſource of his influence, there 
being few of the tenants of the manor,' and more 


eſpecially of bis lordſhip's ſervants, who are not in 


his debt. As for the place he holds in his lord's 


ſervice, he ſought it only for the lucrative emolu- 
| & ments 
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ments which attend it. Stranger to every praiſe- 
<< worthy ambition, he ſets honour at nought; and 
«« graſps even at power, only as it brings him pro- 
« fiþ. * | 


CHAP. XX. 


He that plays at now1.s muſt meet. duns. ' The biter 
DRUB'D. An old fox caught napping. A penny 
ſaved is a penny got. Splendid economy ; with the 
unfortunate candle-adventure; A mortifying inſtance 
of the force of wanity.. 


IN the occurrences of ſuch a life, it is not poſſi- 
* ble for all his art, conſummate as it is, to ſave 
im from ſome rubs. An inſtance in each character 
of a gameſter and an uſurer, will gratify honeſt 
«© indignation. 

* Exerting his talents in the noble ſcience of betting, 
«« ſometimeago, at a cricket-match, a butcher, whom 
*© he had taken in, (for the firſt rule of gaming is, 
that it levels all diſtinctions; a porter, who can pull 
out a full purſe, being equal to a lord) was fo pro- 
voked at being bit, that he reſolved to take ſatisfac- 
« tion with his hands, for the miſtake of his head, and 
paid him with a hearty drubbing. 

*© Such an affair naturally made a noiſe; but the ſuf- 
*< ferer had the addreſs not only to evade the ſcandal, 
but even to turn it to his own advantage with his 
lord, making him believe that he had met with ſuch 
* an inſult on account of his known attachment to 
his intereſt, the butcher being an avowed pirtizan 
of a certain gentleman's, who was at that time go- 
ing to law with his lordſhip for the beſt part of Nis 
« eſtate. 

But he did not come off ſo much to his own fa- 
« tisfaQtion in an affair that happened to him, ſome. 
„time after, in his other capacity of an uſurer. A 
«« gentlemen took up at his office a ſum of money, 
* payable at the death of an uncle to whom he was 
5 . for which he mortgaged the reverſion af bis 

a "4 „ uncle's 
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uncle's eſtate: as he did not rightly underſtand he 
calculations, he greed to pay an exorbitant premi- 
um; but, his uncle dying very ſoon, when the uſu- 
rer went to demand his debt, the gentleman expoſ- 
tulated with him on the unreaſonableneſs of the 
terms which he had inadvertently ſubmitted to, and 
offered him the ſum he had borrowed, with an hand- 
ſome gratuity, beſide the intereſt allowed by the 
law. But the other unmoved by any thing he could 
ſay, inſiſted poſitively on his whole demand, and 
threatened to ſeize upon the eſtate mortgaged to him, 
if it was not paid directly. | 

* Incenfed at ſuch iniquitous extortion, the gentle- 
man had immediate recourſe to a learned practitioner 
of the law, to try if he could not have redreſs; who, 
on peruſing the deeds which had been executed be- 
tween them, found that by an overſight of all par- 
ties, the mortgage affected only a very ſmall part of 
his eſtate, which was not worth half the ſum lent, 
much leſs what was demanded; a particular ſubde- 
nomination only, which had always been diſtinctly 
known from the reſt, being named in the deeds. 


© Though the gentleman was above taking any diſ- 


cc 
<c 
cc 
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46 
cc 


honeſt advantage in ſuch a caſe as this, he thought 
it juſtifable to fight the devil at his own weapons, 
and defend himſelf by any means he could; accord- 
ingly he ſent the uſurer word, that, if he would not 
accept of his debt, with the bare legal intereſt, he 
might take poſſeſſion of the eſtate mortgaged to him, 
as ſoon as he pleaſed ; but at the ſame time, let him 


know what that eſtate was. 


_ ««  Surprized at ſuch a meſſage, the uſurer inſtantly 


aſhamed to-go in perſon to 


ſent for his lawyers, who, upon conſultation, inſorm- 
ed him, that the affair was too true, and the miſ- 
take now irremediable; and, therefore, he muſt on- 
ly ſtrive to make the beſt he could of it. When he 
had vented his rage on his agents and lawyer, and 
curſed himſelf for confiding in them, he was not 

Th gentleman, to try. if 
he could not prevail upon him, at leaſt to give him 
the gratuity he had offered at firſt. But his argu- 


ments were now as ineffectual as the gentleman's had 
| « been 


* 
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been before; and, for once, he was ohliged to take 
only his juft debt, where he b OL le- + 
cure of ſinking the whole eſtate. 

„While he (ttt with this aſſi n to Heap p up- 
vealth by every iniquitous means, his wife is equally. 
* 8 5 in her province, practiſing every ſpecies of 
e parſimony, however ſcandalous and unjuſt,” to cut 
off her tradeſmen's bills, and ſhorten the moſt neceſ-- 
« ſary expences of life by ſaving from the very bellies 
„of her ſervants; for, however her fortune may ſeem 
to raiſe her. above 2 to ſuch, minute œcono- 
„my, there is not by, which money can oſſibly 
„be got that ſhe. Aike beneath her. An affair that 
I 1 nat long lince, will boy Aj in the ſtrong-- 

e LEBEN) >= | ec $4 

It has been USA Y that the moſt o poſite and 
- | parently irreconcileable paſſions often ſpring from - 
te the ſame cauſe, and inhabit the ſame breaſt. The 
w profuſion that, in a. particular manner, marks the 
character of the preſent age, is blended. with an a- 
varice ſo ſtrong, as to ſeem capable. of counteraCting - 
« all its effects. An inconteſtable inſtance of this is 
the mean practice which prevails: among thoſe whoſe 
<«- elevated rank makes them lead the mode, of per- 
„ mitting their ſervants to receive hire from their. 
*<- gueſts. Upon this practice ſome: of, ſuperior cecono- 
— my have improved 15 far as to lay a tax upon it, and 
* bargain with their footmen to defray, a great part of 
«< the expence. of their entertainments. out. of theſe 
=. ſcandalous perquiſites. 

But even this. did not ſatisfy this 1 ths rank, 
as well as her eager. paſſion for play, laid her under 
a kind of neceſlity, of & lendid appearance, 
6 - And inviting as much company as ſhe could to her 

ing parties. I have obſerved. that the expence 
Jof theſe. entertainments was borne by the ſervants... 
But till, there. was one thing which ſhe had ſer her 
heart upon, though cuſtom had not yet given her a 
right to it; this was the pieces of candles that re- 
„ mained after the company retired from. her routes, 
which ſhe thought would ſerve in her ne on or- 
K 5 dinary. 
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e dinary occaſions, and fave the expence of buying; 
*< but how to get them was the difficulty, as the foot- 
1 5 _ wh Wund the lights retained them as their 
9317 e. #5 | | $ ab 
11 At length, one night, when the compan by ſome 
accident 5 up — ſooner than s ſo 
«© that the candles were not half burnt out, ſhe 
was not able to reſiſt the temptation, but re- 
© ſolved to have them ſome way or other. According- 
- © ly, as ſoon as the hurry was over, and the ſervants, 
| << as ſhe thought, all gone to ſleep, ſhe ſtole out of 
b her bed, and went-down ftairs, naked to her ſhift 
at ſhe was, with a deſign to ſteal them; which ſhe 
<<" imagined ſhe might ally do, as the fervants, impa- 
© tient to get to reſt after their fatigue, uſed only to 
“ blow them out, and to leave them in the candle- 
< ſticks, till they went to clean up the rooms next 
©© morning. 1 7785 | 
It happened unluckily that one of the footmen 
é ſuſpected ſome of his fellows had found a way of 
opening the box, in which their alms-money (for 
* literally, they ſtood like beggars to receive it) was 
kept, till it was divided, and refolved to be upon 
the watch this night to try if he could diſcover 
„ the thief. wh r 
He had not waited long, when he heard his miſ- 
** trefs treading ſoftly through the apartments; and 
_ *« imagining that ſhe was the perſon he watched for, 
(for there was no light to let him ſee who it was) 
he ſtood ſtill till ſhe came to him, and then, ſpread- 
ing his arms in her way, caught her, loaded as ſhe 
vas with the pieces of candles, with which the had 
filled the forepart of her ſhift; for ſhe had in her 
** haſte, forgot to bring any thing to carry them off, 
«© It is eaſy to conceive her ſurprize and-confuſion 
at fuch an encounter; nor was the fellow's much 
« leſs. But the diſcovery of her ſituation ſoon re- 
„ ftored him to his ſenſes, and inſtantly ſuggeſted the 
* method of his revenge. And fo, my dear, (faid 
* he) you want wax-candles! But I'll make you pay 
for your pilfering.” Saying which he prepared to 
_«« gratify a paſſion more natural at leaſt, if not more 
g | | delicate, 
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1 lady, who could not be at a loſs to know 
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what he deſigned, was in the higheſt diſtreſs. Her 
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ce delicate, than that which brought her into ſuch a 


4 
*« ſcrape. | 


virtue inſtantly took the alarm at ſuch an attempt # 


but how to avoid it was the difficulty. If ſhe ſpoke 
to refuſe him, ſhe knew her voice would betray her, 
and ſhe ſhould be expoſed for ever, at the ſame 
time that the fear of loſing her booty prevented her 
letting go her hold to ſtruggle with him, and ſtrive 
to repel force by force. It is not eaſy to fay what 
reſolution ſhe would have taken in ſuch an embar- 
raſſment; or, indeed, whether ſhe would have taken 


any before it was too late, had not a very ſingular 


circumſtance. moſt unexpectedly. proved the -ſafe- 
guard of her honour. 13 | | 

The fellow had ſcarce taken her in his arms, when 
the perfumes, which ſteamed from every part of 
her, gave ſuch offence.;to.his noſtrils, accuſtomed te 


no ſtinks but thoſe of nature, that, his ſtomach 


inſtantly turning, he diſcharged its contents full in 


her face, before he had time to let her go; and 


then, damning her for a ſtinking brimſtone, ſpurn- 
ed her from him with abhorrence. As foon as ſhe 
had wiped her. face with her fleeve, and recovered 
her breath, ſhe picked up ſome of the candles which 
ſhe had dropped, and retired, the manner of her 
deliverance a good deal leſſening the pleaſure of it; 
though it was ſome fatisfactien.to-her, however, to 
think. that ſhe had preſerved her booty, and eſcaped 
undiſcovered. 1 Rh 
«« But, in the latter, ſhe ioon had the mortification 
to find herſelf deceived. The fellow told the wholg 
ſtory, with ſome obvious additions, to all the ſer- 
vants next morning at breakfaſt, when her waiting- 
woman, (from whom ſhe could not poſſibly conceal 
ſome part of it, as ſhe was obliged to have recoutſe 
to her aſſiſtance to get herſelf cleaned ; though at 
the ſame time ſhe gave her the ſtricteſt charge not 
to mention a ſyllable of the matter, laying it upon 
her huſband, who, the ſaid, had drank a little too 
freely the night before) her woman, I ſay, out of a 

| principle 
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principle of conſcience, and that none of her inno- 
«« cent fellow - ſervants ſhould be under ſuch a ſcandal- 
«© ous aſperſion, betrayed the whole ſecret to them all, 
from whom, through the channel of intelligence of 
* * fraternity, it ſoon ſpread over the whole vil- 
r 8 a 
© he feaſt, you ſee, is finiſhed, at which you muſt 
* have obſerved that the hoſpitable entertainers and 
* their gueſts ſeemed to have exchanged charac- 
<< ters; the former, willing to have ſomething for their 
© money, eating as voraciouſly as if they were half 
_ ©. ſtarved, and never expected to meet ſo good a meat 
* again; while the latter have been wholly taken up 
jn looking about them, and making good-natured re- 
«<< marks on every thing they have ſeen. But, ſoft! 
* a curious ſcene yonder demands your attention for a 
« moment, after which we will return to the lady's 
* huſband again, who will ſupply more matter for your 
„ obſervation.” | 
Juſt as my guide faid this, I heard an uproar at the 
door of the houſe, and, turning about to fee what was 
the occaſion of it, was wine, to a ſcene ſufficiently 
_ ridiculous to have put vanity itſelf out of countenance. 
As his lordſhip's late agent, who had been invited 
by the villagers to their feaſt, was going away, a par- 
eel of attorneys clerks and bailiffs, who had been em- 
ployed by him while he conducted the law-ſuit, ga- 
thered about him, and inſiſted on carrying him in tri- 
umph to his own. hoe on their ſhoulders. 
© ,, _— The zeal of the poor fellows on this occaſion was 
natural. The agent had given them conſtant employ- 
ment, in which, to do them juſtice, they had earned 
their wages very well, and on his loſing his place they 
apprehended the ſuit would be made up ſome how, 
and they ſheuld want work; they therefore took this 
method of teſtifying their grateful regard for him, 
which they imagined might alſo convey an advantage- 
ous opinion of them to his ſucceſſor ;- but the. affect- 
ed modeſty with which he faintly repelled their at- 
'  tempts, while the vanity of his heart gliſtened through 
the thia diſguiſe, ſhewed in the moſt mortifying light 
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the inability. of man's boaſted reaſon to reſiſt the im- 
pulſe of the moſt contemptible paſſions. The fight 
Was too painful; I turned away, vexed and diſguſted, 
while h&Went off intoxicated with their empty ſhouts 
and applauſe. . . A 
The tumult and confuſion at the breaking up of the 
company are not to be deſcribed. You ſee (ſaid my 
guide) the concluſion of an affair that raiſed ſuch 
« expectation. The life of man has not unaptly been 
© compared to a feaſt, from whence ſome depart emp- 
ty, others ſatiated: and all unſatisfied and diſap- 
pointed, and as impatient to get away as they were 
6 eager to come. We will leave the entertainers to 
<« congratulate themſelves on their elegant taſte and 
<« judicious conduct in this important matter, to ſpread: 
© the fame of which they have reſolved to hire the 
© common crier, to proclaim the bill of fare of their 
© ſumptuous entertainment at the market-croſs, and 
« follow that perſon who, as I told you, will ſoon do 
« ſomething that ſhall compleat his character.“ 


1 
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Intereſting bints, which ſet ſome % canvaſſed 


in a new light. 


* 


S ſoon as his tordſhip was d home from the 
A feaſt, his ſervants met to to conſult upon 
the conduct proper for them to obferve in the preſents 
critical conjuncture. While theſe people are making 
the unmeaning preambles (ſaid my guide) with which 
the moſt n buſineſs muſt be uſhered in, I'll give 
you a few leading hints, to enable you to enter 
the readier into the ſpirit of the ſcene. opening be- 
© fore you. RA 1 

Lou muſt have obſerved that the bubble of the 
day, the ſubject that engroſſes the thoughts of al! 
*©. the inhabitants of the manor, is the law-ſuit in 
* which they are at preſent engaged. About this the 
“are divided into twp parties, directly oppoſite: to eac 
< other in their opinions; one for proſecuting it with 
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the utmoſt vigour, without conſidering what. con- 
< -ſequences may attend ſuch a conduct, opſetting any 
% limits to their expectations; the other fi pound- 
© ing the difpute almoſt at any rate, to ſave” the ex- 
** pence of carrying it on. At the head of the latter 
is the perſon whom we have followed hither ; as the 
former flatter themſelves that they have the late a- 
© gent on their fide, becauſe he had conducted it with 
judgment and ſpirit, while he was in his office. 

* It is hard to ſay which of theſe parties acts on the 
* moſt irrational principles. The one, from a mean 
and abſurd motive of parſimony, would betray the 
*© honour of their lord, and the intereſt of the manor, 
** the other, compoſed principally of the various re- 
*© tainers of the law, and tradeſmen-who make an ad- 
vantage of ſupplying them with goods, on the lord's 
account, from motives equally ſelfiſh, though diſ- 
** guiſed under the pompous pretext of public ſpirit, 
and a paſſion for glory, which * fail to take 
** with the mob, are for puſhing on their ſucceſſes a- 
<* gainit the dictates of reaſon and juſtice, magnifying 
* every advantage that has been gained as of the moſt eſ- 
«« ſential importance, and not _ graſping at more, but 
«« alſo inſiſting on keeping all they have gotten ; while 
the former equal ſincerity decry them as infig- 
„ nificant, worth the trouble and expence of 
*« acquiring, much leſs of retaining, and therefore are 
All indiſcriminately. | 


* for giving up P * | 
6 In the ſame® nn r do they differ about the con- 


duct to be obſerved with ſome of their neighbours, 
Who have taken part with them in the diſpute ; 
* theſe are for dropping them directly, and leaving 
them to ſhift for themſelves as well as they can, 
* without regard to any promiſes which may have 
deen made them to the contrary, or to their being 
% drawn into the ſcrape, meerly becauſe of their be- 
* ing ſome 'way connected with this manor; as the 
« others are for ſupporting them, right or wrong, 
% without ever conſidering whether they are able to 
«bear ſuch an expence or not. 

It is obvious that the right courſe lies in the mid- 
dle between theſe opinions, could their directors xr 
A 5 | « ve 
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er veſt themſelves of prejudice, to diſcern and find 
reſolution to purſue it. As the ſuit was entered in- 
eto at fixſt not pany: or from a litigious diſpoſi- 
tion, but to aſſert a legal right, and recover loſſes 
“ unjuſtly ſuffered, it would be both diſhonourable and 
«« weak to drop it before thoſe ends are obtained; 
« and if in the courſe of the conteſt ſome acquiſiti- 
ons have been made, which were not originally e- 
« yen claimed, the voice of reaſon directs to retain as 
„ many of them as ſhall indemnify for the expences of 
* the law-ſuit, ' and difable the 8 from at- 
«« tempting the like injuſtice for the future; as, on 
* the other hand, when that right is inconteſtably e- 
e ftabliſhed, and not only thoſe loſſes recovered, but 
« alſo a ſufficient indemnification for the paſt, and ſecu- 
« rity againſt the future obtained, to graſp at more 
« inverts the nature of the conteſt, and makes thoſe 
<< the aggreſſors who before had juſtice on their ſide. 
_ © The ſame middle rule holds equally good in reſpect 
* to their affociates in the fuit; fuch of them as have 
*© been involved in it merely on account of their con- 
„ nection with the manor, ſhould moſt certainly be 
protected; that is, if it can be done without ruin- 
ing their proteQors ; farther than which nothing 
* can oblige a community to, go. here that can- 
„not be, KS preſervation cancels tie; and pru- 
« dence commands to yield to "I "that can- 
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ce not be reſiſted, till an happiſ ur ſhall offer for 
«<' redrefling their grievances, an king them amends. 
% for their loſſes; and for thoſe who may have enter- 
« ed into the diſpute, to ſerve particular purpoſes of 
* their own, or for the ſake of hire, it is abufing ho- 
e nour to ſay that it is any way concerned to 1 Fra 
up a connection with them, one moment longer than 
«« it is convenient. All that is neceſſary to be done 
« js, not to break with them without giving them 
« timely notice to provide for their own Rabel, 0 
Of this the ſteward is not inſenſible; but, though 
he is ſecure of his lord's concurtence in whatever 
he thinks proper to do, there are difficulties in his 
« way, which make him at a loſs how to Pome. 
: 6 
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aud imbitter the enjoyment of his envied power. 
The party which is for continuing the ſuit is againſt 
% him of courſe, from the circum . of his com 
<< ing; into. the management of affairs in, the place of 
their ſavourite, the late agent; (as for the old ftew-- 
* * ard, though ſome of them perhaps have not yet for- 
got the good cheer he aſa to give them, as they 
have no opinion of his capacity * 4 buſineſs, they + 
oy 1 themſelves no great concern about his diſmiſ- 
on) and even the more rational of thoſe who wiſh⸗ 
eto ſee the diſpute terminated, in an amicable and juſt» 
manner, are afraid he will be in ſuch, haſte.to make 
i up, in hopes of ſecuring himſelf in his place, that · 
<<. he will not take ſufficient. care of their intereſts, 
be nar make. the. moſt of the advantages gained by his 
predeceſſor, for fear any part. of the merit.ſhould- 
oF; redound to WP | N 
<<. Qppoſed thus by one party, an ſted b the 
<<. other, he Ganga, in the ut 4 un- 
e ahle to fulldy th e his own, judgment, 
8 n obliged to Be the meaſures of thoſe 2 
« will . iN Theſe are they. who. are...fo 
. compound ng want rate, at the head o — 
is this perſon, Who, as his great property makes a 
large portion the expence of the fait fall to his» 
, ſhare, has eve been averſe to. carrying it on, weep-- 
in ovet the ſucceſles which, have attended, it, a3» 
„ he. imagibed raiſe; the expectations of 
« the tenants ſtilꝶ IT, and conſequently. make tho - 
6 © compoſitign ke wanted. to bring about more. difficult. 
I have drawn this ſhort. ſketch, 10..a\hft your» 
175 jud ment in a matter. which prejudice and party re- 
«« preſept in ſuch different, colours. To ſome, . 
« haps, the concerns of a private manor x not. leems 
« worth ſo much trauble; but the heart of man, and 
e the motives of his actions, which ate the objects of. 
4 your, obſer vation, are oſten as clearly ſhe wn in ſuch- 
* rifles as in matters of the greateſt. moment. 5 But. 
« ſolt! (be. 99d 4 debate We 
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CHAP, XXII. rh 
Diſputes will ariſe, Ain every man is for himſelf. A 


| ſure method of removing ſcruples, and reconciling op- 


poſite opinions. The character of the GRAND CoM= | 


POUNDER finiſhed. The concluſion. 


OmyLimenTsS being mutually paid, and judg- 
ment paſſed upon the feaſt, and the dreſs and 
characters of the entertainers and their various gueſts, 
the company at length ſeated themſelves round a table, 
and the ſteward proceeded to buſineſs. E 
** I have defired this meeting, gentlemen, (ſaid he) 
that I may have your advice how to act in the affair 
of this law-ſuit in which we are entangled:  Whe- 
<< ther it is to be carried on, or made up? and how 
ve are to accompliſh which ever we reſolve upon? 
It is a matter of conſequence, and requires the 
«« moſt deliberate care and attention.” | 
Whether the law-ſuit is to be carried on, or made 


up, fir! (anſwered the grand compounder) cannot 


admit of a moment's doubt with any qne who con- 
«« ſ{iders the diſtreſſed fituation to; which we are redu- 
© ced by it. All our ready money is gone, and our 
farms mortgaged ſo deeply that no one will lend us 
„any more. How then ſhould we carry it on, if we 
«© were ſo inclined? Or, how far are we to go, even if 
« we were able? When firſt we Begun it, we were 
told that a term or two. would certainly bring our 
*« adverſary to reaſon. But we have gone on, term 
after term, I don't krow how long, at an expence 
that no other people upon earth would be ſuch fools 


« as toundertake; and till are as far from a conclu- 


- © fion as the moment we ſet out. As for the mighty 
„% advantages, which the lawyers and their party make 
© ſuch a noiſe about, what have they done but filled 
„% our wiſe heads with notions of new demands, which 
our adverſary will never comply, with; and we 
e ſhould not have dreamed of making, had it not been 
* far them: So that, the more advantages, as they 
© are called, we gain, the farther we are from the con- 
| 68 „ cluſion 
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% cluſion we wiſh for. They lawyers, indeed, have 
** gained advantages. They receive their fees from 
* us, and extort coſts from the adverſary alſo ; which, 
in our great wiſdom, we have given up to them, 
as an encoura t to be honeſt, inſtead of reim- 
* burſing — ay with them as we ought; and 
therefore they are in the right to ſpin out the ſuit 
as long as they can. But I hope their reign is at 
an end; and that we have ſeen our folly too plainly, 
to be dupes to them any longer. My opinion, there- 
fore, Mr. Steward, is, that we compound the mat- 
4 ter directly. We muſt take care of ourſelves. Any 
compoſition in our caſe is better than none. | 
lt is to be hoped (replied one who fat at the other 
4 fide of the table, and by his green bag full of pa- 
© pers, appeared to be their clerk in court) that Mr. 
Steward will have more regard to his own character 
(a conſideration that appears to have loſt all weight 
** with the gentleman By 4 ſpoke laſt). as well as to 
his lordſhip's honour and the intereſt of the manor, 
<< than to be influenced by ſuch ſordid, baſe advice. 
It has been owing to ſuch ſcandalous complaints of 
our inability to carry on the ſuit, that it has conti- 
e nued fo long, they only having encouraged our ad- 
«« verſary to perſiſt, not from any hope of getting the 
better of us fairly, but of wearing out our reſoluti- 
«on; and if this is not directly betraying his lordſhip 
the conſequence is juſt as bad.” 
So home a charge put the compounder out of all pa- 
tience. He ſtarted up ſputtering and foaming like a 
madman, for his paſſion had deprived him of the pow- 
er of utterance, and, tearing open his waiſtcoat,. was 
gong to demand inſtant ſatisfaction from his accuſer. 
ut a gentleman who fat at the upper end of the table 
interpoſed, and catching hold of his hand, For hea- 
«« yen's ſake, Sir, (ſaid he) how can you take notice of 
© what he fays? The gentleman perhaps thinks that 
0 he will have no more buſineſs, if the ſuit ſhould 
ebe made up, and therefore ſays any thing to ſup- 
„% port it. But you hare a fortune of your own, 
and do not depend upon the precarious income of 
+>, 
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MWhatever depend on, (returned the clerk eager- 
ly) I do not proftitute my honour and abilities, and 
make myſelf the hackney tool of every party that 
is uppermoſt, to keep that 52 changing like a 


«« weather-cock with every guſt of wind, and coun- 
*« ter-aQting one day the meaſures of the laſt, as 1 
happen to be ordered.” WF by 
Such refleQions were too general. Every mouth* | 
was inſtantly opened to reply, when the ſteward com- 
manding ſilence, with a tone and air of authority, 
** I was in hopes, gentlemen (faid he) that you would 
** have thought proper to deliberate coolly on the 
matter I propoſed to you Fut, inſtead of that, you 
have fallen out among yourſelves, and that about 
nothing at all. You may all be aſſured, that what- 
* ever meaſures I take, no gentleman here ſhall be a 
“ ſufferer, You, Mr. Clerk, need not be ſo warm! 
If the ſuit is made up, there are other places as pro- 
** fitable as the one you have at preſent. I 2 to 
«« make you firſt clerk in my own office, which 1 hope 
e will remove all your ſcruples; and on the other 
hand, if it cannot be made up quite ſo readily as you, 
Sir, (addreſſing himſelf to the grand compounder ) 
may with, there are ways of making up to you, not 
* only what you may ſuffer by the delay, but alſo a 
<< good part of what you have been out of pocket al- 
e ready: ſo that you had no occaſion for being ſo 
„ much alarmed at what the tleman ſaid, nor 
*« ſtripping to fight with him, like a porter. Such 
«« wrangling is moſt unbecoming gentlemen.”  -_ 
This ſpeech healed all animofities, and reſtored the 
general harmony in a moment. The clerk bowed with 
à ſmile of the moſt chearful acquieſcence; and the 
grand compounder, unable to conceal his joy, blubber- 
ed out, between laughing and crying, I am ſorry, 
Sir, that I ſhould miſbehave myſelf before you; but 
it was impoſſible to bear ſuch an aſperſion unmo- 
ved. I am ſure I have thewn my attachment to 
*© his lordſhip's honour and intereſt in many different 
inſtances, in the ſeveral capacities I have ſerved him 
in. When I was cochſwain of his barge, I obliged 
«© his-watermen to wear a particular livery, at their 
* «cc awn 
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<< own expence, and regulated their rank; and t'other 
day again, when I was ſteward of the manor on 
** theother ſide of the river, I drove away that ſmug- 
% ger and his gang who put them all into ſuch a pa- 
nick, by the great preparations which I made to 
attack them; and even in this very affair of the law- 
* ſuit, 1 have been at greater expence than any man 
* in the whole manor; and it is very hard if a man 
„may not even ſpeak, who parts with ſo much mo- 
, ney for nothing. I am ſure it has gone to my heart 
many a time, when 1 have given away the rent of 
a whole farm at once! After all this, I ſay, it is 
** too much to be accyſed of betraying his intereſt 
and honour. But, as I can depend upon your word, 
I ſhall think no more of it.“ 1 ns 
When the grand compou nder had thus unburdened 
his heart, the ſteward once more reſumed the ſubject 
of their meeting. As for this law-ſuit, - gentlemen, 
** (faid he) I own I am heartily tired of it, as I pre- 
ſume every man in his ſenſes is: and am determined 
© to make it up as ſoon as I can, that is, without 
4 prejudice to his lordſhip's : honour and the real in- 
< tereſt of the manor, which, however ſome people 
may pretend to diſtinguiſh between them, are eſſen- 
* tially one and the ſame thing. But how to brin 
- © this about is the difficulty. The mob is intoxicated” 
« with our ſucceſſes to ſuch a degree, that they 
© would be ready to drag any man through the kennel 
% who ſhould only mention ſtopping, though they do 
„ not even know what they would be at, in going on. 
© In theſe circumſtances, I think it will be the beſt 
% way to let our adverſary privately know, that we 
% are not averſe to an accommodation; and that if 
* he will ſend one of his people here with ſuch a 
% propoſal, to give a colour to the affair, one of us 
will go to him, with full power to ſettle all matters 
« in diſpute between us. In the mean while we muſt” 
4“ let the lawyers go on, at leaſt till the end of the 
e term, to keep the mob in good humour; and when 
« the affair is finiſhed, we muſt contrive to throw 
* ſome new bubble or other up in the air, for them 
* togaze at, which may divert their attention from. e 
| very. 
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« very thing elſe. This, gentlemen, is my opinion: 
« T only am at à loſs for a proper perſon to ſend.” It 
© muſt be one of ſome conſequence to give weight 
* to what he ſays, and who does not regard the abuſe 
<« and inſults of the mob, of which he will probably be 
ce the chief object, in the firſt ſallies of their reſent- 
* ment, before there can be any thing done to ap- 
„ peaſe them.” - | 
lam the man! (ſaid the grand compounder, ſtart- 
* ing up in a tranſport) I am the man! I have given 
46 801 that I defy the reſentment of the moſt de- 
10 ſperate mob; no perſon's word will have more 
weight with our adverfary than mine. I am inti- 
% mately acquainted with moſt of his principal ſer- 
« yants, with whom I have all along kept up a friend- 
ly intercourſe; which has made him think that I 
« amwell inclined to his 3 on that * will have 
« proper regard to every thin ropoſe. Let me 
1 f — Iwill Ace” Ber ue, ſettle every thing.” 

With all my heart, Sir, (anſwered the ſteward) 
6 you ſhall go ſince you deſire it. But take care that 
«« your eagerneſs is not ſeen through, and taken ad- 
„vantage of. Fl! draw up your inſtructions without 
« delay, and give you a ſum of 2 to bear your 
* charges, that ſhall make you eaſy; for I know you 
ce not extravagant in your expences.“ | 

% And do, pray, Sir, (added the grand compounder ) 
add ſome little matter on my wife's account. I know 
% ſhe will be for going too. It will not be thrown a- 
way: ſhe has an excellent knack at fiſhing out ſecrets, 
% and will be a great aſſiſtance to me.” | 

« Well, Sir, (returned the ſteward) we ſhall not differ 
© about that. But, gentlemen, there is one thing 
* more, which I muſt obſerve to you. As you all ap- 
e prove of this ſtep, I ſhall expect that when the ac- 
„ commodation is concluded, you will all ſign it as 
« well as I; for light as ſome ow make of the re- 
« ſentment of a mob, 1 do not chuſe to ſtand ſingle be- 
6 fore it neither,” 

Matters being thus ſettled, the company broke up ; 
and the grand compounder, in the fullneſs of his joy, 
muttering to himſelf as he paſſed me, Aye! ant 
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” * let me alone to compound matters! I ſhall not ſtand 
« upon terms: Am compoſition is better than none! 
I was ſo provoked at his premeditated baſeneſs, that, 
forgetting the poſitive injunction of my guide, I could 
not forbear crying out aloud, ** Villain! take that!” 
and at the ſame time gave him a kick on the poſteriors 
with all my might. 
But I ſoon had reaſon to repent of my raſhneſs. The 
whole ſcene inſtantly vaniſhed ! 1 awoke from my Rewe- 
die; and found myſelf ſitting in the ſame chair, where 
Ih had forgot myſelf a few hours before, with the ad- 
_ _ ditional vexation of having broken my ſhin againſt the 
frame of the table by my inconſiderate kick. 


